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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MARY OSBORNE. 


Aut this time the acquaintance between Mary Osborne and myselt 
had not improved. Save as the sister of my friend I had not, I repeat, 
found her interesting. She did not seem at all to fulfil the promise of 
her childhood. Hardly once did she address me; and, when I spoke 
to her, would reply with a simple, dull directness, which indicated 
nothing beyond the fact of the passing occasion. Rightly or wrongly, 
I concluded that the more indulgence she cherished for Charley, the 
less she felt for his friend—that to him she attributed the endlessly 
sad declension of her darling brother. Once on her face I surprised a 
look of unutterable sorrow resting on Charley's; but the moment 
she saw that I observed her, the look died out, and her face stiffened 
into its usual dullness and negation. On me, she turned only the 
unenlightened dise of her soul. Mrs. Osborne, whom I seldom saw, 
behaved with much more kindness, though hardly more cordiality. 
It was only that she allowed her bright indulgence for Charley to cast 
the shadow of his image over the faults of his friend; and except by 
the sadness that dwelt in every line of her sweet face, she did not 
attract me. I was ever aware of an inward judgment which I did 
not believe I deserved, and I wouléturn from her look with a sense 
of injury which greater love would have changed inte keen pain. 
Once, however, I did meet a look of sympathy from Mary. On 
the second Monday of the fortnight I was more anxious than ever 
to reach the end of my labours, and was in the court, accompanied 
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by Charley, as early as eight o’clock. From the hall a dark passage 
led past the door of the dining-room to the garden. Through the 
dark tube of the passage, we saw the bright green of a lovely bit of 
sward, and upon it Mary and Clara radiant in white morning dresses, 
We joined them. 

‘“¢ Here come the slave-drivers !’’ remarked Clara. 

“* Already!” said Mary, in a low voice, which I thought had a 
tinge of dismay in its tone. 

“Never mind, Polly,” said her companion—“ we're not going to 
bow to their will and pleasure. We'll have our walk in spite of 
them.” 

As she spoke she threw a glance at us which seemed to say—* Yon 
may come if you like;” then turned to Mary with another which 
said: ‘“* We shall see whether they prefer old books or young ladies.” 

Charley looked at me—interrogatively. 

‘“‘ Do as you like, Charley,” I said. 

««T will do as you do,” he answered. 

‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ I have no right . 

“Oh, bother!” said Clara—‘ You're so magnificent always with 
your rights and wrongs! Are you coming, or are you not?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I’m coming,” I replied, convicted by Clara’s directness, for 
I was quite ready to go. 

We crossed the court, and strolled through the park, which was 
of great extent, in the direction of a thick wood, covering a rise 
towards the east. The morning air was perfectly still; there 
was a little dew on the grass, which shone rather than sparkled; 
the sun was burning through a light fog, which grew deeper as we 
approached the wood; the decaying leaves filled the air with their 
sweet, mournful scent. Through the wood went a wide opening 
or glade, stretching straight and far towards the east, and along 
this we walked, with that exhilaration which the fading autumn so 
strangely bestows. For some distance the ground ascended softly, 
but the view was finally closed in by a more abrupt swell, over the 
brow of which the mist hung in dazzling brightness. 

Notwithstanding the gaiety of animal spirits produced by the 
season, I felt unusually depressed that morning. Already, I believe, 
I was beginning to feel the home-born sadness of the soul whose 
wings are weary and whose foot can find no firm soil on which to 
rest. Sometimes I think the wonder is that so many men are never 
sad. I doubt if Charley would have suffered so but for the wrongs 
his father’s selfish religion had done him ; which perhaps were there- 
fore so far well, inasmuch as otherwise he might not have cared 
enough about religion even to doubt concerning it. But in my case 
now, it may have been only the unsatisfying presence of Clara, 
haunted by a dim regret that I could not love her more than I did. 
For with regard to her, my soul was like one who in a dream of 
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delight sees outspread before him a wide river, wherein he makes 
haste to plunge that he may disport himself in the fine element ; but, 
wading eagerly, alas! finds not a single pool deeper than his knees. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with you, Wilfrid ? ” said Charley, who, in the 
midst of some gay talk, suddenly perceived my silence.—* You seem 
to lose all your spirits away from your precious library. I do believe 
you grudge every moment not spent upon those ragged old books.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that, Charley; I was wondering what lies 
beyond that mist.” 

“IT see!—A chapter of the Pilgrim's Progress! Here we are— 
Mary, you’re Christiana, and, Clara, you're Mercy. Wilfrid you’re— 
what ?—I should have said Hopeful any other day, but this morning 
you look like—let me see—like Mr. Ready-to-Halt. The celestial 
city lies behind that fog—doesn’t it Christiana ?” | 

‘“‘T don’t like to hear you talk so, Charley,” said his sister, smiling 
in his face. 

‘“‘ They ain’t in the Bible,” he returned. 

“‘ No—and I shouldn't mind if you were only merry, but you know 
you are scoffing at the story, and I love it—so I can’t be pleased to 
hear you.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mary—but your celestial city lies behind 
such a fog, that not one crystal turret, one pearly gate of it was ever 
seen. At least we have never caught a glimmer of it; and must go 
tramp, tramp—we don’t know whither, any more than the blind 
puppy that has crawled too far from his mother’s side.” 

“‘I do see the light of it, Charley dear,” said Mary sadly—not as if 
the light were any great comfort to her at the moment. 

“If you do see something—how can you tell what it’s the light of ? 
It may come from the city of Dis, for anything you know.” 

“‘T don’t know what that is.” 

“Oh! the red-hot city—down below. You will find all about it 
in Dante.” 

‘It doesn’t look like that—the light I see,” said Mary quietly. 

“ How very ill-bred you are—to say such wicked things, Charley!” 
said Clara. 

“AmI? They are better unmentioned. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die! Only don’t allude to the unpleasant subject.” 

He burst out singing: the verses were’ poor, but I will give 
them. 

“Let the sun shimmer ! Let the rose wither! 
Let the wind blow! Let the stars glow! 
All is a notion— Let the rain batter— 
What do we know ? Drift sleet and snow ! 
Let.the moon glimmer! Bring the tears hither! 
Let the stream flow! Let the smiles go! 


All is but motion What does it matter ? 
To and fro! To and fro! 
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To and fro ever, 
Motion and show! 

Nothing goes onward— 
Hurry or no! 

All is one river— 
Seaward, and so 

Up again sunward— 

To and fro! 


Pendulum sweeping 
High, and now low! 

That star—tic, blot it! 
Tae, let it go! 

Time he is reaping 
Hay for his mow ; 
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Such a scythe swinging, 
Mighty and slow! 

Ripping and slaying— 
Hey nonny no! 

Black Ribs is singing— 
Chorus—Hey, ho! 

What is he saying— 

To and fro? 


Singing and saying 
‘ Grass is hay—ho! 
Love is a longing ; 
Water is snow.’ 
Swinging and swaying, 
Toll the bells go! 


That flower—he’s got it! Dinging and donging 
To and fro! To and fro!” 


‘Oh Charley!” said his sister, with suppressed agony, ‘‘ what a 
wicked song!” 

“It is a wicked song,” I said. ‘‘ But I meant—— it only represents 
an unbelieving, hopeless mood.” 

‘“‘ You wrote it then!” she said, giving me—as it seemed, invo- 
luntarily—a look of reproach. 

‘“‘ Yes, I did; but——” 

‘* Then I think you are very horrid,” said Clara, interrupting. 

‘“* Charley !”’ I said, “ you must not leave your sister to think so 
badly of me! You know why I wrote it—and what I meant.” 

“‘T wish I had written it myself,” he returned. “I think it 
splendid. Anybody might envy you that song.” 

‘But you know I didn’t mean it for a true one.” 

‘* Who knows whether it is true or false ?” 

‘* J know,” said Mary: ‘I know it is false.” 

“‘ And J hope it,” I adjoined. 

“‘ Whatever put such horrid things in your head, Wilfrid ?” asked 
Clara. 

‘Probably the fear lest they should be true. The verses came as 
I sat in a country church once, not long ago.” 

‘*In a church!” exclaimed Mary. 

“Oh! he does go to church sometimes,” said Charley with a laugh. 

*“* How could you think of it in church ?”’ persisted Mary. 

‘¢Tt’s more like the churchyard,” said Clara. 

‘¢ Tt was in an old church in a certain desolate sea-forsaken town,” 
Isaid. ‘The pendulum of the clock—a huge, long, heavy, slow 
thing, hangs far down into the church, and goes swing, swang over 
your head, three or four seconds to every swing. When you have 
heard the tic, your heart grows faint every time between—waiting 
for the tac, which seems as if it would never come.” 
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We were ascending the acclivity, and no one spoke again before 
we reached the top. There a wide landscape lay stretched before us. 
The mist was rapidly melting away before the gathering strength of 
the sun: as we stood and gazed we could see it vanishing. By 
slow degrees the colours of the autumn woods dawned out of it. 
Close under us lay a great wave of gorgeous red—beeches I think— 
in the midst of which, here and there, stood up, tall and straight 
and dark, the unchanging green of a fir-tree. The glow of a hectic 
death was over the landscape, melting away into the misty fringe 
of the far horizon. Overhead the sky was blue with a clear thin blue 
that told of withdrawing suns and coming frosts. 

‘“‘ For my part,’ I said, “I cannot believe that beyond this loveli- 
ness there lies no greater. Who knows, Charley, but death may be 
the first recognizable step of the progress of which you despair?” 

It was then I caught the look from Mary's eye, for the sake of which 
I have recorded the little incidents of the morning. But the same 
moment the look faded, and the veil or the mask fell over her 
face. 

“IT am afraid,” she said, “if there has been no progress before, 
there will be little indeed after.” 

Now of all things, I hated the dogmatic theology of the party in 
which she had been brought up, and I turned from her with silent 
dislike. 

“ Really,” said Clara, ‘‘ you gentlemen have been very entertain- 
ing this morning. One would think Polly and I had come out fora 
stroll with a couple of undertaker’s-men. There’s surely time 
enough to think of such things yet! None of us are at death's door 
exactly.” 

“* *Sweet remembrancer !’—Who knows ?”’ said Charley. 

‘“*¢ Now I, to comfort him,’”’ I followed, quoting Mrs. Quickly con- 
cerning Sir John Falstaff, ‘bid him, ’a should not think of God; I 
hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet.’” 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Mary—‘“‘ there was no word of Him in 
the matter.” 

‘“‘T see,” said Clara: ‘‘ you meant that at me, Wilfrid. But I assure 
you I am no heathen. I go to church regularly—once a Sunday 
when I can, and twice when I can’t help it. That's more than you 
do, Mr. Cumbermede, I suspect.” 

‘* What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“*T can’t imagine you enjoying anything but the burial service.” 

“Tt is to my mind the most consoling of them all,” I answered. 

“Well, I haven't reached the point of wanting that consolation 
yet, thank heaven.”’ 

“ Perhaps some of us would rather have the consolation than give 

‘ thanks that we didn’t need it,” I said. 
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“I can’t say I understand you, but I know you mean something 
disagreeable. Polly, I think we had better go home to breakfast.” 

Mary turned, and we all followed. Little was said on the way 
home. We divided in the hall—the ladies to breakfast, and we to 
our work. 

We had not spoken for an hour, when Charley broke the silence. 

** What a brute Iam, Wilfrid!” he said. ‘ Why shouldn't I be as 
good as Jesus Christ? It seems always as if a man might. But 
just look at me! Because I was miserable myself, I went and made 
my poor little sister twice as miserable as she was before. She'll 
never get over what I said this morning.” 

“Tt was foolish of you, Charley.” 

‘Tt was brutal. I am the most selfish creature in the world— 
always taken up with myself. I do believe there is a devil, after 
all. Zama devil. And the universal self is the devil. If there were 
such a thing as a self always giving itself away—that self would be 
God.” 

‘* Something very like the God of Christianity, I think.” 

“If it were so, there would be a chance for us. We might then 
one day give the finishing blow to the devil in us. But no: he does 
all for his own glory.” 

“Tt depends on what his glory is. If what the self-seeking self 
would call glory, then I agree with you—that is not the God we 
need. But if his glory should be just the opposite—the perfect giving 
of himself away—then——. Of course I know nothing about it. 
My uncle used to say things like that.” 

He did not reply, and we went on with our work. Neither of the 
ladies came near us again that day. 

Before the end of the week, the library was in tolerable order to 
the eye, though it could not be perfectly arranged until the com- 
mencement of a catalogue should be as the dawn of a consciousness 
in the half-restored mass. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A STORM. 


So many books of rarity and value had revealed themselves, that it 
was not difficult to make Sir Giles comprehexd in some degree the « 
importance of such a possession: he had grown more and more inte- 
rested as the work went on ; and even Lady Brotherton, although she 
much desired to have at least the oldest and most valuable of the books 
rebound in red morocco first, was so far satisfied with what she was 
told concerning the worth of the library, that. she determined to invite 
some of the neighbours to dinner, for the sake of showing it. The 
main access to it was to be by the armoury ; and she had that side of 
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the gallery round the hall which led thither, covered with a thick 
carpet. 

Meantime Charley had looked over all the papers in my chest, 
but, beyond what I have already stated, no fact of special interest 
had been brought to light. 

In sending an invitation to Charley, Lady Brotherton could hardly 
avoid sending me one as well: I doubt whether I should otherwise 
have been allowed to enjoy the admiration bestowed on the result of 
my labours. 

The dinner was formal and dreary enough: the geniality of one 
of the heads of a household is seldom sufficient to give character to 
an entertainment. 

“ They tell me you are a buyer of books, Mr. Alderforge,” said 
Mr. Mollet to the clergyman of a neighbouring parish, as we sat over 
our wine. 

“ Quite a mistake, 
books.” 

“That of course! But you buy them first—don’t you?” 

‘Not always. I sometimes borrow them.” 

“That I never do. If a book is worth borrowing, it is worth 
buying.” 

“ Perhaps—if you can afford it. But many books that book-buyers 
value, I count worthless—for all their wide margins and uncut leaves.” 

“Will you come and have a look at Sir Giles’s library,” I ven- 
tured to say. 

“T never heard of a library at Moldwarp Hall, Sir Giles,” said 
Mr. Mollet. 

“T am given to understand there is a very valuable one,” said Mr. 
Alderforge. ‘I shall be glad to accompany you, sir,” he added, 
turning to me, ‘‘ —if Sir Giles will allow us.” 

‘‘You cannot have a better guide than Mr. Cumbermede,” said 
Sir Giles. ‘‘I am indebted to him almost for the Sovevery— 
altogether for the restoration of the library.” 

“ Assisted by Miss Brotherton and her friends, Sir Giles,” I said. 

“A son of Mr. Cumbermede of Lowdon Farm, I presume ?”’ said 
Alderforge, bowing interrogatively. 

“A nephew,” I answered. 

“He was a most worthy man.—By the way, Sir Giles, your 
young friend here must be a distant connection of your own. I 
found in some book or other lately, I forget where at the moment, 
that there were Cumbermedes at one time in Moldwarp Hall.” 

“‘ Yes—about two hundred years ago, I believe. It passed to our 
branch of the family some time during the troubles of the seventeenth 
century—I hardly know how—I am not much of an historian.” 

I thought of my precious volume, and the name on the title-page. 
That book might have once been in the library of Moldwarp Hall. 


” 


returned Mr. Alderforge. ‘I am a reader of 
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If so, how had it strayed into my possession—alone, yet more to me 
than all that was left behind ? 

We betook ourselves to the library. The visitors expressed them- 
selves astonished at its extent, and the wealth which even a glance 
revealed—for I took care to guide their notice to its richest veins. 

‘‘When it is once arranged,” I said, “I fancy there will be few 
private libraries to stand a comparison with it—I am thinking of 
old English literature, and old editions: there is not a single volume 
of the present century in it, so far as I kn8w.” 

I had had a few old sconces fixed here and there, but as yet there 
were no means of really lighting the rooms. Hence, when a great 
flash of lightning broke from a cloud that hung over the park right 
in front of the windows, it flooded them with a dazzling splendour. 
I went to find Charley, for the library was the best place to see the 
lightning from. As I entered the drawingroom, a tremendous peal 
of thunder burst over the house, causing so much consternation 
amongst the ladies, that, for the sake of company, they all followed 
to the library. Clara seemed more frightened than any. Mary was 
perfectly calm. Charley was much excited. The storm grew in 
violence. We saw thq lightning strike a tree which stood alone a 
few hundred yards from the house. When the next flash came, half 
of one side seemed torn away. The wind rose, first in fierce gusts, 
then into a tempest, and the rain poured in torrents. 

“None of you can go home to-night, ladies,” said Sir Giles. ‘You 
must make up your minds to stop where you are. Few horses would 
face such a storm as that.” 

‘* It would be to tax your hospitality too grievously, Sir Giles,” 
said Mr. Alderforge. ‘‘I daresay it will clear up by and by, or at 
least moderate sufficiently to let us get home.” 

‘“‘T don’t think there’s much chance of that,’’ returned Sir Giles. 
“The barometer has been steadily falling for the last three days. 
My dear, you had better give your orders at once.” 

‘** You had better stop, Charley,” I said. 

‘*I won't if you go,” he returned. 

Clara was beside. 

‘¢ You must not think of going,” she said. 

Whether she spoke to him or me, I did not know, but as Charley 
made no answer— 

‘*T cannot stop without being asked,’ I said, “and it is not likely 
any one will take the trouble to ask me.” 

The storm increased. At the request of the ladies, the gentlemen 
left the library and accompanied them to the drawingroom for tea. 
Our hostess asked Clara to sing, but she was too frightened to 
comply. , 

‘You will sing, Mary, if Lady Brotherton asks you, I know,” 
said Mrs. Osborne. 
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“Do, my dear,” said Lady Brotherton ; and Mary at once com- 
plied. 

I had never heard her sing, and did not expect much. But 
although she had little execution, there was, I found, a wonderful 
charm both in her voice and the simplicity of her mode. I did not 
feel this at first, nor could I tell when the song began to lay hold 
upon me, but when it ceased, I found that I had been listening 
intently. I have often since tried to recal it, but as yet it has eluded 
all my efforts. I still cherish the hope that it may return some night 
in adream, or in some waking moment of quiescent thought, when 
what we call the brain works as it were of itself, and the spirit allows 
it play. 

The close was lost in a louder peal of thunder than had yet burst. 
Charley and I went again to the library to look out on the night. 
It was dark as pitch, except when the lightning broke and revealed 
everything for one intense moment. 

‘‘I think sometimes,” said Charley, ‘‘ that death will be like one 
of those flashes, revealing everything in hideous fact—for just one 
moment and no more.” 

‘‘ How for one moment and no more, Charley ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Because the sight of the truth concerning itself must kill the soul, if 
there be one, with disgust at its own vileness, and the miserable contrast 
between its aspirations and attainments, its pretences and its efforts. 
At least, that would be the death fit for a life like mine—a death 
of disgust at itself. We claim immortality; we cringe and cower 
with the fear that immortality may not be the destiny of man; and 
yet we—IJ—do things unworthy not merely of immortality, but 
unworthy of the butterfly existence of a single day in such a world as 
this sometimes seems to be. Just think howI stabbed at my sister’s 
faith this morning—careless of making her as miserable as myself! 
Because my father has put into her mind his fancies, and I hate 
them, I wound again the heart which they wound, and which cannot 
help their presence !”” 

‘‘ But the heart that can be sorry for an action is far above the 
action, just as her heart is better than the notions that haunt it.” 

‘“‘ Sometimes I hope so. But action determines character. And it 
is all such a muddle! I don’t care much about what they call immor- 
tality. I doubt if it is worth the having. I would a thousand times 
rather have one day of conscious purity of heart and mind and soul 
and body, than an eternity of such life as I have now.——What am 
I saying?” he added, witha despairing laugh. ‘It is a fool’s com- 
parison ; for an eternity of the former would be bliss—one moment of 
the latter is misery.” 

I could but admire and pity my poor friend both at once. 

Miss Pease had entered unheard. 

‘‘ Mr. Cumbermede,” she said, ‘I have been looking for you to 
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show you your room. It is not the one I should like to have got for 
you, but Mrs. Wilson says you have occupied it before, and I daresay 
you will find it comfortable enough.” 

‘Thank you, Miss Pease. Iam sorry you should have taken the 
trouble. I can go home well enough. I am not afraid of a little 
rain.” 

** A little rain!” said Charley, trying to speak lightly. 

** Well, any amount of rain,” I said. 

‘* But the lightning !"—expostulated Miss Pease in a timid voice. 

‘‘T am something of a fatalist, Miss Pease,” I said. “ ‘Every 
bullet has its billet,’ you know. Besides if I had a choice, I think 
I would rather die by lightning than any other way.” 

“‘ Don’t talk like that, Mr. Cumbermede.—Oh! what a flash!” 

“*T was not speaking irreverently, I assure you,” I replied.—* I 
think I had better set out at once, for there seems no chance of its 
clearing.” 

‘‘T am sure Sir Giles would be distressed if you did.” 

‘“‘ He will never know, and I dislike giving trouble.” 

‘*The room is ready. I will show you where it is, that you may 
go when you like.” 

‘“‘ If Mrs. Wilson says it is a room I have occupied before, I know 
the way quite well.” 

‘‘ There are two ways toit,” she said. ‘* But of course one of them 
is enough,” she added with a smile. ‘Mr. Osborne, your room is 
in another part quite.” 

‘IT know where my sister's room is,” said Charley. ‘Is it any- 
where near hers ?”’ 

‘* That is the room you are to have. Miss Osborne is to be with 
your mamma, I think. There is plenty of accommodation, only the 
notice was short.” 

I began to button my coat. 

‘*Don’t go, Wilfrid,” said Charley. ‘You might give offence. 
Besides you will have the advantage of getting to work as early as 
you please in the morning.”’ 

It was late, and I was tired—consequently less inclined than usual 
to encounter a storm, for in general I enjoyed being in any com- 
motion of the elements. Also, I felt I should like to pass another 
night in that room, and have besides the opportunity of once more 
examining at my leisure the gap in the tapestry. 

‘* Will you meet me early in the library, Charley ?”’ I said. 

*¢ Yes—to be sure I will—as early as you like.” 

‘* Let us go to the drawingroom then.” 

‘* Why should you, if you are tired, and want to go to bed?” 

‘‘ Because Lady Brotherton will not like my being included in the 
invifation. She will think it absurd of me not to go home.” 

‘* There is no occasion to go near her then.” 
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“I do not choose to sleep in the house without knowing that she 
knows it.” 

We went. I made my way to Lady Brotherton. Clara was stand- 
ing near her. 

“Tam much obliged by your hospitality, Lady Brotherton,” I 
said. ‘It is rather a rough night to encounter in evening dress.”’ 

She bowed. 

‘‘ The distance is not great, however,” I said, ‘‘ and perhaps 

“Out of the question!” said Sir Giles, who came up at the 
moment. 

“Will you see then, Sir Giles, that a room is prepared for your 
guest ?” she said. 

“I trust that is unnecessary,” he replied. ‘I gave orders.’’—But 
as he spoke he went towards the bell. 

“It is all arranged, I believe, Sir Giles,” I said. ‘‘ Mrs. Wilson 
has already informed me which is my room. Good night, Sir Giles.” 

He shook hands with me kindly. I bowed to Lady Brotherton, 
and retired. 

It may seem foolish to record such mere froth of conversation, but I 
want my reader to understand how a part at least of the family of 
Moldwarp Hall regarded me. 


” 


CHAPTER XL. 
A DREAM. 


My room looked dreary enough. There was no fire, and the loss 
of the patch of tapestry from the wall, gave the whole an air of 
dilapidation. The wind howled fearfully in the chimney and about 
the door on the roof, and the rain came down on the leads like the 
distant trampling of many horses. But I was not in an imaginative 
mood. Charley was again my trouble. I could not bear him to be 
so miserable. Why was I not as miserable as he, I asked myself. 
Perhaps I ought to be, for although certainly I hoped more, I could 
not say I believed more than he. I wished more than ever that I 
did believe, for then I should be able to help him—I was sure of that ; 
but I saw no possible way of arriving at belief. Where was the 
proof? Where even the hope of a growing probability? ~° 

With these thoughts drifting about in my brain, like waifs which 
the tide will not let go, I was poring over the mutilated forms of 
the tapestry round the denuded door, with an expectation, almost 
& conviction, that I should find the fragment still hanging on the . 
wall of the kitchen at the Moat the very piece wanted to complete 
the broken figures. When I had them well fixed in my memory, 
I went to bed, and lay pondering over the several broken links which 
indicated some former connection between the Moat and the Hall, 
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until I fell asleep, and began to dream strange wild dreams, of which 
the following was the last. 

I was in a great palace, wandering hither and thither, and meeting 
no one. A weight of silence brooded in the place. From hall to hall 
I went, along corridor and gallery, and up and down endless stairs. 
I knew that in some room near me was one whose name was Atha- 
nasia,—a maiden, I thought in my dream, whom I had known and loved 
for years but had lately lost—I knew not how. Somewhere here she 
was, if only I could find her! From room to room I went seeking 
her. Every room I entered bore some proof that she had just been 
there—but there she was not. In one lay a veil, in another a hand- 
kerchief, in a third a glove; and all were scented with a strange 
entrancing odour, which I had never known before, but which in 
certain moods I can to this day imperfectly recall. I followed and 
followed until hope failed me utterly, and I sat down and wept. 
But while I wept, hope dawned afresh, and I rose and again followed 
the quest, until I found myself in a little chapel like that of Mold- 
warp Hall. It was filled with the sound of an organ, distance- 
faint, and the thin music was the same as the odour of the handker- 
chief which I carried in my bosom. I tried to follow the sound, but 
the chapel grew and grew as I wandered, and I came no nearer to 
its source. At last the altar rose before me on my left, and through 
the bowed end of the aisle I passed behind it into the lady- 
chapel. There against the outer wall stood a dusky ill-defined 
shape. Its head rose above the sill of the eastern window, and I 
saw it against the rising moon. But that and the whole figure were 
covered with a thick drapery ; I could see nothing of the face, and 
distinguish little of the form. 

“ What art thou ?” I asked trembling. 

“*T am Death—dost thou not know me ?” answered the figure, ina 
sweet though worn and weary voice. ‘‘ Thou hast been following me 
all thy life, and hast followed me hither.” 

Then I saw through the lower folds of the cloudy garment, which 
grew thin and gauze-like as I gazed, a huge iron door, with folding 
leaves, and a great iron bar across them. 

‘‘ Art thou at thy own door?” I asked. ‘‘Surely thy house 
cannot open under the eastern window of the church ?” 

‘¢ Follow and see,” answered the figure. 

Turning, it drew back the bolt, threw wide the portals, and 
low-stooping entered. I followed, not into the moonlit night, but 
through a cavernous opening into darkness. If my Athanasia were 
down with Death, I would go with Death, that I might at least end 
with her. Down and down I followed the veiled figure, down flight 
after flight of stony stairs, through passages like those of the cata- 
combs, and again down steep straight stairs. At length it stopped 
at another gate, and with beating heart I heard what I took for bony 
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fingers fumbling with a chain and a bolt. But ere the fastenings had 
yielded, once more I heard the sweet odour-like music of the distant 
organ. The same moment the door opened, but I could see nothing 
for some time for the mighty inburst of a lovely light. A fair river, 
brimming full, its little waves flashing in the sun and wind, washed 
the threshold of the door, and over its surface, hither and thither, 
sped the white sails of shining boats, while from somewhere, clear 
now, but still afar, came the sound of a great organ-psalm. Beyond 
the river, the sun was rising—over blue summer hills that melted into 
blue summer sky. On the threshold stood my guide, bending 
towards me, as if waiting for me to pass out also. I lifted my eyes: 
the veil had fallen—it was my lost Athanasia! Not one beam touched 
her face, for her back was to the sun, yet her face was radiant. 
Trembling, I would have kneeled at her feet, but she stepped out 
upon the flowing river, and with the sweetest of sad smiles, drew the 
door to, and left me alone in the dark hollow of the earth. I broke 
into a convulsive weeping, and awoke. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A WAKING. 


I suppose I awoke tossing in my misery, for my hand fell upon some- 
thing cold. I started up and tried to see. The light of a clear 
morning of late autumn had stolen into the room while I slept, and 
glimmered on something that lay upon the bed. It was some time 
before I could believe that my troubled eyes were not the sport of 
one of those odd illusions that come of mingled sleep and waking. 
But by the golden hilt and rusted blade I was at length convinced, 
although the scabbard was gone, that I saw my own sword. It 
lay by my left side, with the hilt towards my hand. But the 
moment I turned a little to take it in my right hand, I forgot all 
about it in a far more bewildering discovery, which fixed me staring 
half in terror, half in amazement, so that again for a moment I 
disbelieved in my waking condition. On the other pillow lay the face 
of a lovely girl. I felt as if I had seen it before—whether only in 
the just vanished dream, I could not tell. But the maiden of my 
dream never comes back to me with any other features or with any 
other expression than those which I now beheld. There was an 
ineffable mingling of love and sorrow on the sweet countenance. 
The girl was dead asleep, but evidently dreaming, for tears were 
flowing from under her closed lids. For a time I was unable even to 
think ; when thought returned, I was afraid to move. All at once 
the face of Mary Osborne dawned out of the vision before me—how 
different, how glorified from its waking condition! It was perfectly 
lovely—transfigured by the unchecked outflow of feeling. The 
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recognition brought me to my senses at once. I did not waste a 
single thought in speculating how the mistake had occurred, for there 
was not a moment to be lost. I must be wise to shield her, and 
chiefly, as much as might be, from the miserable confusion which her 
own discovery of the untoward fact would occasion her. At first I 
thought it would be best to lie perfectly still, in order that she, at 
length awaking and' discovering where she was, but finding me fast 
asleep, might escape with the conviction that the whole occurrence 
remained her own secret. I made the attempt, bnt I need hardly 
say that never before or since have I found myself in a situation 
half so perplexing; and in a few moments I was seized with such a 
trembling that I was compelled to turn my thoughts to the only other 
possible plan. As I reflected, the absolute necessity of attempting it 
became more and more apparent. In the first place, when she woke 
and saw me, she might scream and be heard; in the next, she 
might be seen as she left the room, or, unable to find her way, might 
be involved in great consequent embarrassment. But, if I corld 
gather all my belongings, and, without awaking her, escape by the 
stair to the roof, she would be left to suppose that she had but mis- 
taken her chamber, and would, I hoped, remain in ignorance that she 
had not passed the night in it alone. I dared one more peep into 
her face. The light and the loveliness of her dream had passed ; I 
should not now have had to look twice to know that it was Mary 
Osborne ; but never more could I see in hers a common face. She 
was still fast asleep, and, stealthy as a beast of prey, I began to make 
my escape. At the first movement however, my perplexity was 
redoubled, for again my hand fell on the sword which I had for- 
gotten, and question after question as to how they were together, 
and together there, darted through my bewildered brain. Could a 
third person have come and laid the sword between us? I had no 
time, however, to answer one of my own questions. Hardly knowing 
which was better, or if there was a better, I concluded to take the 
weapon with me, moved in part by the fact that I had found it where 
I had lost it, but influenced far more by its association with this 
night of marvel. 

Having gathered my garments together, and twice glanced around 
me—once to see that I left nothing behind, and once to take farewell 
of the peaceful face, which had never moved, I opened the little 
door in the wall, and made my strange retreat up the stair. My 
heart was beating so violently from the fear of her waking, that when 
the door was drawn to behind me, I had to stand for what seemed 
minutes before I was able to ascend the steep stair, and step from its 
darkness into the clear frosty shine of the autumn sun, brilliant upon 
the leads wet with the torrents of the preceding night. 

I found a sheltered spot by the chimney-stack, where no one could 
see me from below, and proceeded to dress myself—assisted in my 
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very imperfect toilet by the welcome discovery of a pool of rain in a 
depression of the lead-covered roof. But alas, before I had finished, 
I found that I had brought only one of my shoes away with me! 
This settled the question I was at the moment debating—whether, 
namely, it would be better to go home, or to find some way of reaching 
the library. I put my remaining shoe in my pocket, and set out to 
discover a descent. It would have been easy to get down into the 
little gallery, but it communicated on both sides immediately with 
bed-rooms, which for anything I knew might be occupied ; and besides 
was unwilling to enter the house for fear of encountering some of the 
domestics. But I knew more of the place now, and had often specu- 
lated concerning the odd position and construction of an outside stair 
in the first court, close to the chapel, with its landing at the door of a 
room en suite with those of Sir Giles and Lady Brotherton. It was 
for a man an easy drop to this landing: quiet as a cat, I crept over 
the roof, let myself down, crossed the court swiftly, drew back the 
bolt which alone secured the wicket, and, with no greater mishap 
than the unavoidable wetting of shoeless feet, was soon safe in my 
own room, exchanging my evening for a morning dress. When I 
looked at my watch, I found it nearly seven o’clock. 

I was so excited and bewildered by the adventures I had .gone 
through, that, from very commonness, all the things about me looked 
alien and strange. I had no feeling of relation to the world of 
ordinary life. The first thing I did was to hang my sword in its own 
old place, and the next to take down the bit of tapestry from the 
opposite wali, which I proceeded to examine in the light of my 
recollection of that round the denuded door. Room was left for not 
even a single doubt as to the relation between this and that: they 
had been wrought in one and the same piece by fair fingers of some 
long vanished time. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A TALK ABOUT SUICIDE. 


In the same excited mood, but repressing it with all the energy I 
could gather, I returned to the Hall, and made my way to the library. 
There Charley soon joined me. 

“‘ Why didn’t you come to breakfast ?” he asked. 

“I’ve been home, and changed my clothes,” I answered. “I 
couldn’t well appear in a tail-coat. It’s bad enough to have to wear 
such an ugly thing by candle-light.” 

‘“‘ What’s the matter with you?” he asked again, after an interval 
of silence, which I judge from the question must have been rather a 
long one. 
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‘* What zs the matter with me, Charley ?” 

“‘T can’t tell. You don’t seem yourself, somehow.” 

I do not know what answer I gave him, but I knew myself what 
was the matter with me well enough. The form and face of the 
maiden of my dream, the Athanasia lost that she might be found, 
blending with the face and form of Mary Osborne, filled my imagina- 
tion so that I could think of nothing else. Gladly would I have 
been rid of even Charley’s company, that, while my hands were busy 
with the books, my heart might brood at will now upon the lovely 
dream, now upon the lovely vision to which I awoke from it, and 
which, had it not glided into the forms of the foregone dream and 
possessed it with itself, would have banished it altogether. At length 
I was aware of light steps and sweet voices in the next room, and 
Mary and Clara presently entered. 

How came it that the face of the one had lost the half of its 
radiance, and the face of the other had gathered all that the former 
had lost. Mary’s countenance was as still as ever; there was not in 
it a single ray of light beyond its usual expression; but I had 
become more capable of reading it, for the coalescence of the face of 
my dream with her dreaming face had given me its key; and I was 
now so far from indifferent, that I was afraid to look for fear of 
betraying the. attraction I now found it exercise over me. Seldom 
surely has a man been so long familiar with and careless of any 
countenance to find it all at once an object of absorbing interest! 
The very fact of its want of revelation added immensely to its power 
over me now—for was I not in its secret? Did I not know what 
a lovely soul hid behind that unexpressive countenance? Did I not 
know that it was as the veil of the holy of holies, at times reflecting 
only the light of the seven golden lamps in the holy place ; at others 
almost melted away in the rush of the radiance unspeakable from the 
hidden and holier side—the region whence come the revelations. To 
draw through it if but once the feeblest glimmer of the light I had 
but once beheld, seemed an ambition worthy of a life. Knowing 
her power of. reticence, however, and of withdrawing from the outer 
courts into the penetralia of her sanctuary, guessing also at some- 
thing of the aspect in which she regarded me, I dared not now 
make any such attempt. But I resolved to seize what oppor- 
tunity might offer of convincing her that I was not so far out of 
sympathy with her as to be unworthy of holding closer converse ; 
and I now began to feel distressed at what had given me little 
trouble before, namely, that she should suppose me the misleader of 
her brother, while I knew that, however far I might be from an 
absolute belief in things which she seemed never to have doubted, I 
was yet in some measure the means of keeping him from flinging 
aside the last cords which held him to the faith of his fathers. But 
I would not lead in any such direction, partly from the fear of 
hypocrisy, partly from horror at the idea of making capital of what 
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little faith I had. But Charley himself afforded me an opportunity 
which I could not, whatever my scrupulosity, well avoid. 

‘‘Have you ever looked into that little book, Charley ?” I said, 
finding in my hands an early edition of the Christian Morals of Sir 
Thomas Browne.—I wanted to say something, that I might not appear 
distraught. 

“No,” he answered, with indifference, as he glanced at the title 
page. ‘Is it anything particular?” 

‘‘ Everything he writes, however whimsical in parts, is well worth 
more than mere reading,” I answered. ‘It is a strangely latinized 
style, but has its charm notwithstanding.” 

He was turning over the leaves as I spoke. Receiving no response, 
I looked up. He seemed to have come upon something which had 
attracted him. 

‘* What have you found ?” I asked. 

‘* Here’s a chapter on the easiest way of putting a stop to it all,” 
he answered. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘“He was a medical man—wasn’t he? I’m ashamed to say I know 
nothing about him.” 

‘* Yes, certainly he was.” 

‘Then he knew what he was about.” 

** As well probably as any man of his profession at the time.”’ 

‘“‘He recommends drowning,” said Charley, without raising his 
eyes from the book. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘I mean for suicide.” 

‘‘ Nonsense. He was the last man to favour that. You must make 
a mistake. He was a thoroughly Christian man.” 

‘IT know nothing about that. Hear this.” 

He read the following passages from the beginning of the thirteenth 
section of the second part. 

«‘ With what shift and pains we come into the world, we remember 
not; but ’tis commonly found no easy matter to get out of it. Many 
have studied to exasperate the ways of death, but fewer hours have 
been spent to soften that necessity.” —‘‘ Ovid, the old heroes, and 
the Stoicks, who were so afraid of drowning, as dreading thereby 
the extinction of their soul, which they conceived to be a fire, stood 
probably in fear of an easier way of death; wherein the water, 
entering the possessions of air, makes a temperate suffocation, and 
kills as it were without a fever. Surely many, who have had the 
spirit to destroy themselves, have not been ingenious in the contri- 
vance thereof.”—‘‘ Cato is much to be pitied, who mangled himself 
with poniards; and Hannibal seems more subtle, who carried his 
delivery, not in the point but the pummel of his sword.” 

‘ Poison, I suppose,” he said, as he ended the extract. 

VcL. VII. LL 
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‘Yes, that’s the story, if you remember,” I answered; “ but I 
don’t see that Sir Thomas is favouring suicide. Not at all. What 
he writes there is merely a speculation on the comparative ease of 
different modes of dying. Let me see it.” 

I took the book from his hands, and, glancing over the essay, read 
the closing passage. 

‘* But to learn to die, is better than to study the ways of dying. 
Death will find some ways to untie or cut the most gordian knots of 
life, and make men’s miseries as mortal as themselves: whereas evil 
spirits, as undying substances, are unseparable from their calamities ; 
and, therefore, they everlastingly struggle under their angustias, and 
bound up with immortality can never get out of themselves.” 

‘*There! I told you so!”’ cried Charley. “Don’t you see? He 
is the most cunning arguer—beats Despair in the Fairy Queen 
hollow!” 

By this time, either attracted by the stately flow of Sir Thomas's 
speech, or by the tone of our disputation, the two girls had drawn 
nearer, and were listening. 

‘* What do you mean, Charley?’ I said, perceiving however the 
hold I had by my further quotation given him. 

“First of all, he tells you the easiest way of dying, and then 
informs you that it ends all your troubles. He is too cunning to say 
in so many words that there is no hereafter, but what else can he 
wish you to understand when he says that in dying we have the 
advantage over the evil spirits who cannot by death get rid of their 
sufferings ? I will read this book,” he added, closing it, and putting 
it in his pocket. 

“I wish you would,” I said; ‘for although I confess you are 
logically right in your conclusions, I know Sir Thomas did not mean 
anything of the sort. He was only misled by his love of antithesis 
into a hasty and illogical remark. The whole tone of his book is 
against such a conclusion. Besides, I do not doubt he was thinking 
only of good people, for whom he believed all suffering over at their 
death.” 

‘* But I don’t see, supposing he does believe in immortality, why 
you should be so anxious about his orthodoxy on the other point. 
Didn’t Dr. Donne, as good a man as any,I presume, argue on the 
part of the suicide?” 

‘‘ T have not read Dr. Donne's essay, but I suspect the obliquity of 
it has been much exaggerated.” 

“Why should you? I never saw any argument worth the name 
on the other side. We have plenty of expressions of horror—but 
those are not argument. Indeed, the mass of the vulgar are so afraid 
of dying, that, apparently in terror lest suicide should prove infec- 
tious, they treat in a brutal manner the remains of the man who has 
only had the courage to free himself from a burden too hard for him 
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to bear. It is all selfishness—nothing else. They love their paltry 
selves so much, that they count it a greater sin to kill oneself than to 
kill another man—which seems to me absolutely devilish. Therefore, 
the vox populi, whether it be the vox Dei or not, is not nonsense 
merely, but absolute wickedness. Why shouldn’t a man kill him- 
self?” 

Clara was looking on rather than listening, and her interest seemed 
that of amusement only. Mary’s eyes were wide-fixed on the face 
of Charley, evidently tortured to find that to the other enormities of 
his unbelief was to be added the justification of suicide. His habit of 
arguing was doubtless well enough known to her to leave room for 
the mitigating possibility that he might be arguing only for argu- 
ment’s sake, but what he said could not but be shocking to her 
upon any supposition. 

I was not ready with an answer. Clara was the first to speak. 

‘“‘Tt’s a cowardly thing anyhow,” she said. 

‘‘ How do you make that out, Miss Clara?” asked Charley. ‘I’m 
aware it’s the general opinion, but I don’t see it myself.” 

‘It’s surely cowardly to run away in that fashion.” 

‘‘ For my part,” returned Charley, ‘‘I feel that it requires more 
courage than I’ve got, and hence it comes, I suppose, that I admire 
anyone who has the pluck.” 

‘¢ What vulgar words you use, Mr. Charles!” said Clara. 

‘* Besides,” he went on, heedless of her remark, ‘‘ a man may want 
to escape—not from his duties—he mayn’t know what they are—but 
from his own weakness and shame.” 

‘“‘ But Charley dear,” said Mary, with a great light in her eyes, and 
the rest of her face as still as a sunless pond, “‘ you don’t think of the 
sin of it. I know you are only talking, but some things oughtn’t to 
be talked of lightly.” 

“What makes it a sin? It’s not mentioned in the ten command- 
ments,” said Charley. 

‘* Surely it’s against the will of God, Charley dear.” 

‘“‘ He hasn’t said anything about it, anyhow. And why should I 
have a thing forced upon me whether I will or no, and then be pulled 
up for throwing it away when I found it troublesome ?” 

“ Surely I don’t quite understand you, Charley.” 

“‘ Well, if I must be more explicit—I was never asked whether I 
chose to be made or not. I never had the conditions laid before me. 
Here I am, and I can’t help myself—so far, I mean, as that here 
Tam.” 

‘‘ But life is a good thing,” said Mary, evidently struggling with an 
almost overpowering horror. 

“IT don’t know that. My impression is that if I had been 
asked——” ‘ 

* But that couldn’t be, you know.” 

LL2 
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“ Then it wasn’t fair. But why couldn’t I be made for a moment 
or two, long enough to have the thing laid before me, and be asked 
whether I would accept it or not? My impression is that I would 
have said—No, thank you ;—that is if it was fairly put.” 

I hastened to offer a remark, in the hope of softening the pain such 
flippancy must cause her. 

‘* And my impression is, Charley,” E said, ‘‘ that if such had been 
possible——” 

‘* Of course,” he interrupted, ‘‘ the God you believe in could have 
made me for a minute or two. He can, I suppose, unmake me now 
when he likes.” 

** Yes; but could he have made you all at once capable of under- 
standing his plans, and your own future ? Perhaps that is what he 
is doing now—making you, by all you are going through, capable of 
understanding them. Certainly the question could not have been 
put to you before you were able to comprehend it, and this may be 
the only way to make you able. Surely a being who could make you 
had a right to risk the chance, if I may be allowed such an expres- 
sion, of your being satisfied in the end with what he saw to be good 
—so good indeed that, if we accept the New Testament story, he 
would have been willing to go through the same troubles himself for 
the same end.” 

“‘No, no; not the same troubles,” he objected. ‘‘ According to 
the story to which you refer, Jesus Christ was free from all that 
alone makes life unendurable—the bad inside you, that will come 
outside whether you will or no.” 

‘“‘T admit your objection. As to the evil coming out, I suspect it 
is better it should come out, so long as it is there. But the end is 
not yet; and still I insist the probability is, that if you could know 
it all now, you would say with submission, if not with hearty concur- 
rence—‘ Thy will be done ’.” 

‘‘T have known people who could say that without knowing it all 
now, Mr. Cumbermede,” said Mary. 

I had often called her by her Christian name, but she had never 
accepted the familiarity. 

‘No doubt,” said Charley, ‘‘ but J’m not one of those.” 

“If you would but give in,” said his sister, ‘‘ you would—in the 
end, I mean—say, ‘It is well.’ Iam sure of that.” 

‘‘ Yes—perhaps I might—after all the suffering had been forced 
upon me, and was over at last—when I had been thoroughly exhausted 
and cowed, that is.” 

‘‘Which wouldn’t satisfy any thinking soul, Charley—much less 
God,” I said. ‘‘ But if there be a God at all a 

Mary gave a slight inarticulate cry. 

‘Dear Miss Osborne,” I said, ‘‘I beg you will not misunderstand 
me. I cannot be sure about it as you are—I wish I could—but I 
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am not disputing it in the least ; I am only trying to make my argu- 
ment as strong as I can.—I was going to say to Charley—not to you 
—that if there be a God, he would not have compelled us to be, 
except with the absolute foreknowledge that when we knew all about 
it, we would certainly declare ourselves ready to go through it all 
again if need should be, in order to attain the known end of his high 
calling.” 

‘But isn’t it very presumptuous to assert anything about God 
which he has not revealed in his word?” said Mary, in a gentle, 
subdued voice, and looking at me with a sweet doubtfulness in her 
eyes. 

‘‘T am only insisting on the perfection of God—as far as I can 
understand perfection,” I answered. 

‘¢ But may not the perfection of God be something very different 
from anything we can understand ?”’ 

‘“‘T will go farther,” I returned. ‘It must be something that we 
cannot understand—but different from what we can understand by 
being greater, not by being less.” 

‘‘Mayn’t it be such that we can’t understand it at all?” she 
insisted. | 

‘‘ Then how should we ever worship him? How should we ever 
rejoice in him? Surely it is because you see God to be good P 

‘‘ Or fancy you do,” interposed Charley. 

‘‘ Or fancy you do,” I assented, ‘‘ that you love him—not merely 
because you are told he is good. The Fejee islander might assert 
his God to be good, but would that make you love him? If you 
heard that a great power, away somewhere, who had nothing to do 
with you at all, was very good, would that make you able to love 
him?” 

“Yes, it would,” said Mary, decidedly. ‘It is only a good man 
who would see that God was good.” 

‘There you argue entirely on my side. It must be because you 


* supposed his goodness what you call goodness—not something 


else—that you could love him on testimony. But even then, your 
love could not be of that mighty absorbing kind which alone you 
would think fit between you and your God. It would not be loving 
him with all your heart and soul and strength and mind—would it ? 
It would be loving him second-hand—not because of himself, seen 
and known by yourself.” 

‘‘ But Charley does not even love God second-hand,” she said, with 
a despairing mournfulness. 

‘Perhaps because he is very anxious to love him first-hand, and 
what you tell him about God does not seem to him to be good. 
Surely neither man nor woman can love because of what seems not 
good! I confess one may love in spite of what is bad, but it 
must be because of other things that are good.” 
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She was silent. 

‘* However goodness may change its forms,” I went on, “it must 
still be goodness; only if we are to adore it, we must see something 
of what it is—of itself. And the goodness we cannot see, the 
eternal goodness, high above us as the heavens are above the earth, 
must still be a goodness that includes, absorbs, elevates, purifies 
all our goodness, not tramples upon it and calls it wickedness. For 
if not such, then we have nothing in common with God, and what 
we call goodness is not of God. He has not even ordered it; or, if 
he has, he has ordered it only to order the contrary afterwards; 
and there is, in reality, no real goodness—at least in him; and, if 
not in him, of whom we spring—where then ?—and what becomes of 
ours, poor as it is?” 

My reader will see that I had already thought much about these 
things ; although, I suspect, I have now not only expressed them 
far better than I could have expressed them in conversation, but with 
a degree of clearness which must be owing to the further continu- 
ance of the habit of reflecting on these and cognate subjects. Deep 
in my mind, however, something like this lay; and in some manner 
like this I tried to express it. 

Finding she continued silent, and that Charley did not appear 
inclined to renew the contest, anxious also to leave no embarrassing 
silence to choke the channel now open between us—I mean Mary and 
myself—I returned to the original question. 

‘‘Tt seems to me, Charley—and it follows from all we have been 
saying—that the sin of suicide lies just in this, that it is an utter want 
of faith in God. I confess I do not see any other ground on which 
to condemn it—provided always, that the man has no others dependent 
upon him, none for whom he ought to live and work.” 

‘«¢ But does a man owe nothing to himself?” said Clara. 

‘“‘ Nothing that I know of,” I replied. ‘‘I am under no obligation 
to myself. How can I divide myself, and say that the one-half of 
me is indebted to the other? To my mind, it is a mere fiction of 
speech.” 

‘¢ But whence then should such a fiction arise ?”” objected Charley, 
willing, perhaps, to defend Clara. 

‘From the dim sense of a real obligation, I suspect—the object of 
which is mistaken. I suspect it really springs from our relation to 
the unknown God, so vaguely felt that a false form is readily accepted 
for its embodiment by a being who, in ignorance of its nature, is yet 
aware of its presence. I mean that what seems an obligation to 
self is in reality a dimly apprehended duty—an obligation to the 
unknown God, and not to self, in which lies no causing, therefore 
no obligating power.” 

‘¢ But why say the unknown God, Mr. Cumbermede ?” asked Mary. 

«Because I do not believe that any one who knew him could 
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possibly attribute to himself what belonged to Him—could, I mean, 
talk of an obligation to himself, when that obligation was to God.” 

How far Mary Osborne followed the argument or agreed with it I 
cannot tell, but she gave me a look of something like gratitude, and 
my heart felt too big for its closed chamber. 

At this moment, the housemaid who had along with the car- 
penter assisted me in the library, entered the room. She was rather 
a forward girl, and I suppose presumed on our acquaintance to com- 
municate directly with myself instead of going to the housekeeper. 
Seeing her approach as if she wanted to speak to me, I went to meet 
her. She handed me a small ring, saying, in a low voice, 

‘*T found this in your room, sir, and thought it better to bring it 
to you.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, putting it at once on my little finger; “I 
am glad you found it.” 

Charley and Clara had begun talking. I believe Clara was trying 
to make Charley give her the book he had pocketed, imagining it 
really of the character he had, half in sport, professed to believe it. 
But Mary had caught sight of the ring, and, with a bewildered 
expression on her countenance, was making a step towards me. I 
put a finger to my lips, and gave her a look by which I succeeded in 
arresting her. Utterly perplexed, I believe, she turned away towards 
the bookshelves behind her. I went into the next room, and called 
Charley. 

“T think we had better not go on with this talk,” I said. ‘‘ You 
are very imprudent indeed, Charley, to be always bringing up sub- 
jects that tend to widen the gulf between you and your sister. 
When I have a chance, I do what I can to make her doubt whether 
you are so far wrong as they think you, but you must give her 
time. All your kind of thought is so new to her that your words 
cannot possibly convey to her what is in your mind. If only she 
were not so afraid of me! But I think she begins to trust mea 
little.” 

‘¢ Tt’s no use,” he returned. ‘‘ Her head is so full of rubbish!” 

‘* But her heart is so full of goodness !” 

“‘T wish you could make anything of her! But she looks up to 
my father with such a blind adoration that it isn’t of the slightest 
use attempting to put an atom of sense into her.” 

“‘T should indeed despair if I might only set about it after your 
fashion. You always seem to shut your eyes to the mental condition 
of those that differ from you. Instead of trying to understand them 
first, which gives the sole possible chance of your ever making them 
understand what you mean, you care only to present your opinions ; 
and that you do in sucha fashion that they must appear to them false. 
You even make yourself seem to hold these for very love of their 
untruth ; and thus make it all but impossible for them to shake off 
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their fetters: every truth in @ivance of what they have already 
learned, will henceforth come to them associated with your presumed 
backsliding and impenitence.” 

** Goodness! where did you learn their slang?” cried Charley. 
‘* But impenitence, if you like,—not backsliding. I never made any 
profession. After all, however, their opinions don't seem to hurt 
them—I mean my mother and sister.” 

“They must hurt them, if only by hindering their growth. In 
time, of course, the angels of the heart will expel the demons of the 
brain ; but it is a pity the process should be retarded by your 
behaviour.” 

‘*T know I am a brute, Wilfrid. I will try to hold my tongue.” 

‘* Depend upon it,’”’ I went on, “‘ whatever such hearts can believe, 
is, as believed by them, to be treated with respect. It is because of 
the truth in it, not because of the falsehood, that they hold it; and 
when you speak against the false in it, you appear to them to speak 
against the true; for the dogma seems to them an unanalyzable unit. 
You as;sail the false with the recklessness of falsehood itself, careless 
of the injury you may inflict on the true.” 

I was interrupted by the entrance of Clara. 

“If you gentlemen don’t want us any more, we had better go,” 
she said. . 

I left Charley to answer her, and went back into the next room. 
Mary stood where I had left her, mechanically shifting and arranging 
the volumes on a shelf at the height of her eyes. 

‘TI think this is your ring, Miss Osborne,” I said, in a low and 
hurried tone, offering it. 

Her expression at first was only of questioning surprise, when 
suddenly something seemed to cross her mind; she turned pale as 
death, and put her hand on the bookshelves as if to support her ; 
as suddenly flushed crimson for a moment, and again turned deadly 
pale—all before I could speak. 

‘‘ Don’t ask me any questions, dear Miss Osborne,” Isaid. ‘And, 
please, trust me this far: don’t mention the loss of your ring to 
any one—except it be your mother. Allow me to put it on your 
finger.”’ 

She gave me a glance I cannot and would not describe. It lies 
treasured—for ever, God grant !—in the secret jewel-house of my 
heart. She lifted a trembling left hand, and doubtingly held—half held 
it towards me. To this day I know nothing of the stones of that 
ring—not even their colour; but I know I should know it at once 
if I saw it. My hand trembled more than hers as I put it on the 
third finger. 

What followed, I do not know. I think I left her there and went 
into the other room. When I returned a little after, I know she was 
gone. From that hour, not one word has ever passed between us in 
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reference to the matter. The best of my conjectures remains but a 
conjecture ; I know how the sword got there—nothing more. 

I did not see her again that day, and did not seem to want to see 
her, but worked on amongst the books in a quiet exaltation. My 
being seemed tenfold awake and alive. My thoughts dwelt on the 
rarely revealed loveliness of my Athanasia; and, although I should 
have scorned unspeakably to take the smallest advantage of having 
come to share a secret with her, I could not help rejoicing in the 
sense of nearness to and alone-ness with her which the possession 
of that secret gave me; while one of the most precious results of 
the new love which had thus all at once laid hold upon me, was the 
feeling—almost a conviction—that the dream was not a web self-wove 
in the loom of my brain, but that from somewhere, beyond my soul 
even, an influence had mingled with its longings to in-form the vision 
of that night—to be as it were a creative soul to what would other- 
wise have been but loose, chaotic, and shapeless vagaries of the 
unguided imagination. The events of that night were as the sudden 
opening of a door through which I caught a glimpse of that region of 
the supernal in which, whatever might be her theories concerning 
her experiences therein, Mary Osborne certainly lived, if ever any 
one lived. The degree of God’s presence with a creature is not to 
be measured by that creature’s interpretation of the manner in 
which he is revealed. The great question is whether he is revealed 
or no; and a strong truth can carry many parasitical errors. 

I felt that now I could talk freely to her of what most perplexed 
me—not so much, I confess, with any hope that she might cast 
light on my difficulties, as in the assurance that she would not only 
influence me to think purely and nobly, but wouldeurge me in the 
search after God. In such a relation of love to religion the vulgar 
mind will ever imagine ground for ridicule; but those who have 
most regarded human nature know well enough that the two have 
constantly manifested themselves in the closest relation; while even 
the poorest love is the enemy of selfishness unto the death ; for the 
one or the other must give up the ghost. Not only must God be in 
all that is human, but of it he must be the root. 








MY SORROW-TREASURE. 


Nor sadder am I nor more glad 

Than other men whose ways I cross ; 

I have my times, as they, to sigh, 

A dulness sometimes in my eye, 
And every day a memory. 


I would not rid me of my pain 

For all this world can offer me ; 

So time-bound is its hold and thrall, 

So long we two have shared our all, 
So long we have kept company. 


Kind friends indeed would probe my soul, 
Would draw its secrets into day : 


And “ Hope!” says one, “ for still you can ;” 
“Forget!” another cries, ‘“‘ nor scan 
Those pages long since laid away.” 


Ay, laid away as flowers are laid 

(Scarce touched in laying by the hand), 

Reaped from the all-unruffled bed, 

Cold from the forehead of the dead, 
And bitter-sweet as love untold. 


Will you not spare me then my hoard, 
My Eden with the guarded gates ? 
I cannot pass, nor you, nor you— 
Leave me my peep-hole to look through, 
My quick-set, broken hedge of thorns. 
C. Fraser-Tyten. 





THE MISERIES OF WAR: 
NOTES FROM SEDAN AND BAZEILLES. 


By tHe Actuor or “Stone Ence.” 


—————.——___——_ 


Past miseries drift so quickly from our recollection, and the events of 
the Franco-German war have followed each other with such frightful 
rapidity, that its earlier scenes have become to us almost matters of 
history ; and we are already in some danger of forgetting the many 
war lessons to be learnt from the sufferings of our neighbours—the 
utter break-down of the centralised system of Intendance, of which 
the French were so proud, and which we were beginning to imitate 
in our own service—the fatal effects of the want of sanitary pre- 
cautions, in both German and French field-hospitals and ambulances 
alike; even the intolerable misery among the peasants, inflicted by 
an army whose discipline was stricter, and whose arrangements more 
civilised than any which ever took the field. War, however, of itself 
is so brutalising a thing, that, as was said by a Prussian officer of high 
rank, ‘‘ if two armies of angels were set to fight with each other, in 
six weeks they would become devils.” 

The English have done their best both for the wounded in hospital 
and the peasant victims of the war. Above £600,000 has been received 
by the different societies in money subscriptions alone, and it is 
hardly possible to estimate the value of the goods contributed besides. 
Little gratitude has been felt or expressed abroad for our exertions, 
except in individual cases by those who have themselves seen the 
work or been benefited personally by them. The feeling that nation- 
ally we have indeed ‘‘done what we could,” and the experience 
which we ought to gain for our own use, in the management of our 
War Services, are the only rewards of our labours which we shall 
get, or indeed can expect. 

Our interest has of late been centred round Paris, ‘‘ one of the 
eyes of the world,” as she must always be, in spite of her errors and 
her crimes; yet nothing has happened more remarkable than the 
sudden capitulation of 70,000 men, and the instantaneous fall of their 
master from being one of the greatest potentates on earth down to 
the ‘“‘Man of Sedan;” and the first days of September, now just a 
year ago (a year indeed for the world to look back upon), must 
always preserve their painful dramatic interest, culminating in the 
summary punishment of the chief offenders for bringing on the war, the 
end of the first act, though not, as so many trusted, of the war itself. 

The following “‘ notes” are taken from letters written on the spot, 
and at the time, by those actively engaged in the work described at 
and about Sedan and Bazeilles :— 
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Sedan is a pleasant town in French Flanders, situated on the 
Meuse, in the heart of the beautiful scenery of the Forest of Ardennes 
(a name which to us has a strangely different association as the scene 
of *‘ As You Like It”). The town is surrounded by low hills, covered 
with orchards, vineyards, tobacco-fields, and corn, backed by the great 
woods of oak, beech, and pine, which extend on the side of Luxem- 
burg and Belgium for forty or fifty miles continuously. There are 
scarcely any roads, only great ridings, through the forest, where 
wolves and boars are hunted every winter, and deaths from wild 
beasts are not uncommon. 

In July last the town was an extremely well-doing community, of 
about 12,000 inhabitants, with several large manufactories of cloth, 
whose origin dates as far back as the sixteenth century. These have 
descended, as ancient family properties, from father to son; and a 
great deal of old friendly feeling exists between the masters and 
workmen, instead of the fierce class antagonism which has become 
so general at Paris and in the north of France. 

When the war broke out, the good people of Sedan were quite out 
of the probable line of attack and defence, and took things easily, 
wove their cloth, prepared to gather in their grain, and dry their 
great tobacco leaves; and, in spite of the pacific influence of trade 
upon even the French mind, expected, “ with light hearts,” news of 
the ‘‘ promenade a Berlin.”” Even when the tremendous events at 
Worth and Saarbriick happened, it did not occur to them that their 
pleasant places could be wrecked and torn by becoming a battle-field. 
At length, however, the great hordes of soldiers, pursuing and pur- 
sued, apparently on the direct road to Paris, doubled back suddenly 
from Chalons. The Emperor did not dare to return to the capital 
without a victory to back him; ‘the language of reason was not 
understood there,” he complained bitterly. The great army of Mac- 
mahon, supported by the defences of Paris, could scarcely have been 
beaten, but strategic reasons were not allowed to hold good against 
the interests of the dynasty. Macmahon, sorely against his will, and 
against his better judgment, was forced by direct orders from the 
Empress and Council of State, to attempt the relief of Bazaine, shut 
up in Metz—-‘a measure of the greatest imprudence,” he declared, 
and that his ‘soldiers were discouraged and mutinous.’”’ An army 
of 100,000 men was thus marched into the small town of Sedan, 
utterly unprovisioned and unprepared for a siege. The food of the 
inhabitants had been always procured from the surrounding districts ; 
no stores had been laid in, when thousands of mouths were thus 
suddenly added to the consumers, while the usual sources of supply 
fell into the hands of the enemy. For three days before the battle 
the shops had been completely cleared, not even a candle or a drop 
of oil was to be had. 

On the 30th and 31st August there was fighting near the town, and 
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the French, outnumbered from the first, found themselves penned in 
close to the Belgian frontier, with no means of escape. On the 31st 
the Emperor, Macmahon, and the whole Etat major entered the place, 
followed closely by the ambulances of the English Society for Sick 
and Wounded. The suite of imperial carriages and servants was 
enormous. ‘‘ All Napoleon’s pomp as if he had been at St. Cloud ” 
—britzkas, barouches, broughams, and coaches defiled, one after the 
other, and the progress of the whole army was stopped till they had 
passed along the road. 

It perhaps made little difference in the end, for the disorganisation 
was by this time universal and complete. Food, ammunition, every- 
thing had run short, and the disheartened officials, civil and military, 
had given up even the attempt to restore order; ¢.g., a supply of pro- 
visions broke down on the railroad, within a few miles of Sedan, and 
the military authorities were told that if a fresh engine could be 
sent out, the trucks might easily be brought into the town in about 
twenty minutes. No measures were taken to secure them, and in 
a few hours the train was seized by the Germans. Yet, even at 
that early period, there was already something like famine among the 
French troops ; hardly half a ration had been served for four days, 
and it was in this condition, half-starved, discontented, and out of 
heart, having taken seven days to perform the fifty miles from Rheims, 
that they were called upon to resist two German armies, that of the 
Prince of Saxony on one side, and that of the Crown Prince on the 
other, who, by wonderful forced marches—the last of twenty-five miles 
in one day—had caught up his retreating foe. ‘‘ Scarcely ever, it was 
said, had such marching been seen as that of the Prince and his men.” 

A complete circle of fire gradually closed in round the town as the 
different corps, composed of men representing most of the German 
States, came up. The great woods were so fitted for defence by sharp- 
shooters that the Prussians could hardly believe in their own good 
fortune as they made their way through the forests on the steep slopes, 
expecting a gun in ambush behind every tree, and positively reached 
the crest of the hills, and looked down into the ‘ kessel,” or basin, in 
which lay the town, without having met with a single interruption. 

There had been a rumour among the Germans that Louis Napoleon 
himself had entered the place with the rest of the French army, but 
it was not believed. ‘Il a fait bien des fautes,’’ said Bismarck, 
“mais il ne sera jamais allé se fourrer dans cette souriciére.”” When, 
soon after reaching the summit, the news was known to be true, the 
army set up such a hurrah “that we thought it must have been heard 
in Sedan itself." ‘‘ Now we have him !”’ said the soldiers, joyfully. 

The extraordinary discipline prevailing among the German troops, 
from the King down to the smallest drummer-boy, seems to have 
struck the French most forcibly. A Prussian is no doubt hard and 
cold, said they, and makes himself wonderfully disagreeable ; but 
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the power given to the army by this universal sense of duty was 
marvellous in their eyes. “It was a great body with one soul, 
Molkte.” Grand dukes, princes, generals, high and low, obeyed 
implicitly, whatever might be the order. “If we are told to go 
and look down a cannon’s mouth, about to be fired, we go and look 
down it,” said a young prince, an officer of high rank. While, in 
the French army, every man was as good as his neighbour, the 
soldiers caring nothing for their officers, and showing them neither 
respect nor obedience. On the other side, the want of interest of the 
officers in their men was painfully remarkable to observers belonging to 
neutral nations. It was mentioned at Orleans, as a great advance in 
discipline later in the year, that the “ soldiers were really learning to 
salute their officers.” At Wirth, Macmahon, hard pressed, sent to 
De Failly for reinforcements. He is said to have replied that he was 
a marshal of France, as good as Macmahon any day, and had no 
orders to receive from him—no troops were sent. Nothing and 
nobody were in their places. At a critical moment in the same battle 
Macmahon’s, ammunition ran short. He sent in hot haste to the 
rear for more—two large supply waggons galloped up—they were 
found to contain boots and bread. 

The crowd of French soldiers in and about Sedan, after their first 
battle, was little more than an armed mob; the fortress had so many 
defenders as to be indefensible. From the moment indeed that the 
French found themselves unable to carry the war into Germany, 
all their plans seemed to collapse. There was, moreover, no real 
head ; since even after the Emperor had nominally resigned the com- 
mand, he kept up a sort of tacit control over everything, and the 
marshals felt that their orders were liable to be countermanded. 

All the maps possessed by the army were of Germany, and the 
ignorance of the officers concerning their own territory was complete. 
The Emperor, on the 31st, had posted himself on a hill near Sedan 
overlooking the battle. As he lay on the ground smoking, with his 
favourite Zouave beside him, Macmahon, with two aides-de-camp, 
came riding violently up. ‘‘ Sire, la journée va mal, elle ne peut pas 
plus mal aller,” said he, jumping off his horse. They then began to 
discuss the question of whether or not there was a bridge acrtss the 
Meuse higher up. No one of the party knew anything about the 
matter, when a bystander called out that they had better ask the pro- 
prietor of the ground on which they stood, who was present. He 
was summoned up to give the required information, and afterwards 
told the story. At that moment there was scarcely a lieutenant in 
the Prussian army who had not a map of the ground, and a know- 
ledge of the bridges in question. 

On the first of September the batteries were in position, and the 
bombardment began at 4.a.m. It was a very sultry day, and in the 
early morning the mist lay so thick as to interfere for some time with 
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the firing. Every man and every officer in the Prussian army, from 
the King downwards, was at his post by three o’clock ; while the 
indifference of the French generals to their duty was such that one 
of them was known to have continued tranquilly in his bed till seven, 
and another not to have sent for his only horse till twelve. The guns 
of the Germans, six hundred in number, were posted on the heights 
surrounding Sedan, from two to two and a half miles away, and 
the fire went on increasing with fearful violence, a veritable feu 
denfer, while the two armies were soon engaged all round the town, 
hemming it in from Bazeilles to Donchéry and Floing. 

The great ambulance of the English Society for Sick and Wounded 
had fortunately reached Sedan the night before the battle, and its 
American and English chiefs* were put in charge of a barrack, the 
Caserne d’Asfeldt, 300 feet long, which was converted into a hospital, 
and contained 384 beds. It stood on the highest ground within 
the fortifications, sixty or seventy feet above the river, and had a 
splendid view over the town and the neighbouring country ; and the 
Prussian battalions and guns could be seen coming into position on 
the hills around, the bayonets and spiked helmets gleaming in the 
hot sun above dense masses of dark blue. About ten o'clock 
the firing became incessant and furious; for six or seven hours 
the town was regularly shelled; shells struck the barrack several 
times, burst in front, behind, above, and on each side; fortunately 
none entered the hospital, but one of the infirmiers just outside 
the daor was blown to pieces, and another wounded. In the 
terror and confusion, no one could be found to hoist the white 
flag, till at length Dr. Webb, a young English surgeon, climbed up, 
amidst the frightful rain of fire, and fixed it firmly on the roof. 
Many a V.C. has been given for a less deed of courage. All this 
time the wounded were arriving in hundreds. Those who could 
walk were sent on into the town, and only those most gravely injured 
were admitted. During the whole day, from early morning till dusk, 
Dr. McCormack was performing capital operations in the direct line 
of fire ; and the continual whizzing of the projectiles, and the noise of 
those bursting close at hand was tremendous. Every moment 
it was expected indeed that a bomb would burst in their midst, for 
though the barrack was said to be very strong, and the roof bomb- 
proof, there was nothing to prevent a shell from entering by one of 
the large windows facing the batteries. ‘‘The sensation of relief 
when the fire slackened was delightful.” 

The operation cases did well on the whole, but the attempts at 
conservative surgery, and what is called resection, were hardly ever 
successful. 

The testimony on the spot concerning the nature of the wounds 
caused by the different guns was very conflicting. ‘‘ Wounds from the 


* Dr. Marion Sims and Dr. McCormack. 
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chassepét are more serious than those from the needle gun. The 
fractured bones were so comminuted that it seemed as if one were 
handling a bag of nuts,” says one witness. ‘The needle guns had 
wrought dreadful havoc ; the bullet is egg-shaped, and the external 
wound bears no proportion to the injury it makes. It is heavier, and 
makes a worse wound than does that of the chassepdot.” 

The majority of patients brought in on the first day had been 
injured by shells, as Sedan was the centre of the artillery fire. A 
wound from the mitrailleuses is rarely seen, as few of those 
struck ever survive, their lateral range is small, the balls do 
not spread, but each is 1} oz. in weight, twenty-five to each 
discharge, and troops within their murderous range are com- 
pletely riddled at fourteen or even fifteen hundred yards dis. 
tance. Between the villages of Balan and Bazeilles, which were 
taken and retaken four times, a number of Bavarian soldiers were 
found lying literally torn in pieces by discharges of mitrailleuses, 
Along this road Dr. Frank (who had a separate commission from 
the English society) had established himself in the hottest part of 
the action, and his wounded (of both nations) were carried into 
houses so entirely under fire that he performed many of his opera- 
tions lying on the floor beside his patients, to avoid the bullets 
coming in through the windows. In one instance, there being no 
help at hand, he took up an artery alone, a rare feat of surgery. 

The men were laid wherever shelter of any kind was to be found. 
‘It was a curious commentary on Christian civilisation,” says one 
surgeon, ‘‘ to see a large and beautiful church crowded with wounded 
and dying men, some of them suffering great agony.” 

The difficulties from the want of surgical instruments were felt 
both by the Germans and French almost as soon as the war began ; 
there were no means of mending or sharpening those which had 
been spoiled or blunted by use, and they were often thrown away. 
‘‘ Birmingham and Sheffield had been stripped of them, and at one 
time not even a pair of artery forceps was to be bought. Food 
during the first three days of September was very scarce; both 
medical men and patients had to be content with bread and water, 
with a little wine—trying enough in the face of the work to be done.” 

As the week went on a great number of men were brought in who 
had been lying on the field for four or five days,* and untended for 
two days in tents. ‘‘Of those whose injuries dated back a week 
scarcely one was saved, and it was striking how, in proportion to the 
length of time before help was obtained after the wound had been 
received, was the patient’s chance of recovery.’’ Tobacco was found 
very useful in soothing the nervous system after the excitement of 

* Itis interesting to compare Sir Charles Bell’s account of the fearful suffer- 
ings of the French wounded whom he tended after Waterloo, and sad to seo how 
little progress has been made after all in our war arrangements. 
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a battle—particularly when defeat had rendered the reaction more 
intense it became almost invaluable. 

After the battle of Sedan fourteen thousand French wounded were 
brought into the town and the ambulances. Some of the casés 
are fearful to read of. A cavalry officer had had both legs and 
both arms amputated, and was making a good recovery; a ball 
had struck his leg, passed through his horse, which it killed, to the 
leg on the other side, while a second went through both his arms. 
The amputations were performed, it was said, in spite of his 
entreaties to be left to dic. 

All the cases admitted at the Caserne d’Asfeldt were most severe :— 

Wounded, registered . . . oo a wn we a ee 


Sick and wounded, not registered . . o « « 200 
Extra patients during battles of 31 Aug. and Se at. 1 o « « 400 


1193 


One hundred and seventeen deaths were from gunshot wounds, 30 at 
least from pyemia, out of 77 amputations 30 fatal, 50 deaths after 
other-operations. The ventilation of the place was very imperfect. 
With regard to the success of the surgery of the two nations, “‘ great 
things had been expected of the Germans, from the high position held 
by the profession in the scientific world; but their practice did not 
appear to be good ;” and the wounded, hospital stores, and the like, are 
evidently looked upon by the military authorities as mere impediments 
to operations. ‘* The French surgeons were better, but the excessive 
centralisation of their medical service, and the manner in which the 
Intendance undertake a combination of duties of all kinds, make a 
break down at head-quarters fatal.” ‘‘The danger of the hospitals 
was indeed such, from fever, gangrene, and erysipelas, and the torture 
of transport so great, that the chances of recovery for the poor 
fellows who crawled under the cover of a hedgerow were greater 
than for those lying in the foul infectious atmosphere of over-crowded 
surgical wards.” There was little such disease in the huts, field 
ambulances, or temporary edifices, which admitted the freest possible 
ventilation, and a rope-walk in fine weather was found to be the 
most healthy shelter of all. The testimony to the value of fresh air 
is very remarkable. It is an old experience. When the French army 
in Spain were retreating on one occasion, they prepared to leave their 
wounded behind in hospital ; the men, however, preferred to run 
their chance and accompany their comrades, and in spite of the suffer- 
ing attendant on the rapid travelling, the constant change of air had 
such virtue that a larger proportion recovered than in hospital. But 
neither French nor German authorities have as yet realised this fact 
in sanitary science. There are few subjects on which the two 
nationalities were agreed ; but here, at least, was one point in common: 
“Fermez les fenétres,” cried the French doctors whenever they 
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entered wards cared for by the English Staff. ‘Kein Englishes 
zug hier,” said the Germans sternly when they saw the open 
windows; as if a draught were an English manufacture, like flannel 
or cutlery. Accordingly (as we should say) the proportion of deaths 
in hospitals has been very large. This, however, is no new feature 
in the French medical military annals. In the autumn of 1813 
one-half of the patients perished in some of their hospitals, a third 
or a fourth in the best. ‘In the Crimea the failure of the French 
medical service was complete. In a death-roll of 95,615, only 20,000 
men died in the field or of wounds, more than 75,000 of disease. 
In the brief Italian campaign, the deaths in hospital far outnumbered 
those in the field, and the wounded were sometimes left four days 
uncared for afger the battle was over. There was an insufficient 
supply of surgeons—not even one doctor to 1,000 men—and an 
utter neglect of hygiene. Drainage, disinfection, good nurses, and 
abundant food were required to reduce the fearful mortality of the 
hospitals ; but in all these the French administration were utterly 
deficient ;” and at Sedan the Intendance was hopelessly disorganised. 
The absence of sound sanitary arrangements was generally still 
greater among the Germans ; except in rare instances, such as the 
Crown Princess’s admirable hospital at Homburg, almost all necessary 
precautions were entirely neglected ; typhus and low fevers prevailed 
in their hospitals to a grievous extent from the dirt, the sickening 
smells, and utter want of care even thus early in the campaign. 
There has been great unwillingness on the part of the German 
authorities to allow the full extent of their losses from sickness during 
the war to be known,—“ the health of the army” was always announced 
to be “excellent.” A semi-official statement has however at last 
been made in Berlin, by which it appears that the Central Bureau 
under the highest military authorities has authenticated 633,000 
cases of sick and wounded ; of these 78,000 belonged to the French, 
the remaining 555,000 to the German army. ‘“ These frightful figures,” 
says the Volkstaat, ‘are far below the truth. If the wounded are 
reckoned at 100,000 in round numbers, we shall be within the mark 
if we estimate the unwounded sick at half a million. How many of 
these have died, how many will drag on incurably sickly bodies, we 
have as yet no means of judging—the figure must be a terrible one.” 
The great field hospital for the Bavarians was the Chateau de 
Bazeilles. Three thousand of them were collected there on the 2nd of 
September, distributed in the buildings and under the trees and sheds. 
The ground was literally saturated with wound secretions, while a 
great number of men and horses had been buried in extremely 
shallow graves about the gardens and immediate neighbourhood. A 
second country house close by was nearly as overcrowded, and as 
pestilential. 
The Meuse was in a fearful state from the number of corpses of 
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men and horses drowned there, or thrown in to be got rid of. It 
was indeed only wonderful that more disease was not engendered, 
for the stench in the town and the neighbourhood was horrible and 
dangerous. The English surgeons suggested the lighting of great 
peat fires, but the authorities were paralysed, and nothing was done. 

“For days before and during the battle of Sedan the French 
soldiers had been fearfully underfed, while enduring the greatest 
physical strain in a prolonged fight, ending in a disastrous and most 
depressing defeat,’’ which told much upon the chance of cure. Where 
amputation of the lower limbs took place, scarcely one patient 
recovered ; “‘ of thirty-four cases of operation of the knee-joint all 
were fatal.” 

Diarrhea and dysentery were very troublesome, causing directly 
and indirectly many deaths. In the Caserne d’Asfeldt this was 
‘increased by using the water of a well into which the dead 
bodies of three Zouaves had been thrown. Numbers may be said 
to have been poisoned by the discharge from their own wounds. 
“Some day our present treatment of gunshot wounds will be looked 
upon as no less barbarous than the boiling oil of John de Vigo,” 
says one candid surgeon. Grievous loss of life was occasioned by 
the transport of the wounded ; often in common country waggons 
without even straw for the patients to lie on, “the system of the 
Prussians being to order removal as soon as possible, in many 
instances before any idea could be formed of the case.” Frightful 
hardships were sometimes undergone from the want of horses to 
forward these long lines of miserable sufferers on their way. In one 
case four hundred peasant waggons, filled with wounded, were left 
out all night, without shelter, wet through, after travelling two days 
from the field of battle near Metz. 

As at Sedan the number of wounded increased hour by hour, the 
Protestant pasteur offered his church as shelter for twenty-five men. 
He then sought up and down the town for bedding materials, but 
searcely anything could be either bought or borrowed. The state of 
the streets was almost indescribable ; a perfect hail of shot, shell, and 
bullets was falling, from which the soldiers were sheltering themselves 
under the walls of the houses, swearing, half starved, furious, and 
miserable—the variety of hideous noises, the hurtling bomb of the 
cannon balls, the hissing of the shells, the peculiar and terrible sound 
of the mitrailleuses,—the dreadful smells, the bones and entrails of 
dead horses lying about in every direction, the ribs showing raw and 
bloody, their flesh having been, the instant they fell, cut off by the 
soldiers—who could get no other food ; if they could manage to cook 
it they considered themselves lucky, if not, they ate it raw—the 
whole scene utterly wretched and hopeless. 

The wounded began to arrive at the church ; but the few mattresses 
were soon exhausted, and they were laid on the floor, on the benches, 
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almost on each other, with a little straw under them, and perhaps a 
hymn book under their heads ; some sat on the pulpit stairs. Instead 
of the twenty-five patients prepared for, one hundred and seventy were 
sent in during the course of the day and night, and were laid down in the 
schoolroom, the little yard, the sheds; the altar was seized as an 
operating table by the military surgeons, of whom at first only one 
could be spared for the work, and the three sisters of the pasteur 
dressed the wounds as well as they could, and helped to pull off the 
shoes and wash the feet of the men, which was some refreshment, 
but pretty nearly the only relief which they could give. No food 
was to be had for them except a few cases of chocolate and Liebig’s 
extract until the next day, when the Intendance sent in the soldiers’ 
meagre rations ; these were cooked in great caldrons in the open yard 
by the ladies and distributed by them. Two shells burst one after 
the other over the church and the presbytére, and the surgeon 
insisted on the wounded being carried into the crypt, where the 
children of an orphanage had, however, already been taken, and it 
was represented to him that the men would be stifled. ‘‘ Then,” 
said he, ‘‘we shall all be buried alive under the ruins, tout ca va 
créver.” The prospect was not reassuring, but there was nothing to 
be done. A white flag had just been hung up as protection when 
a third shell struck the church; ‘‘Oh!” criéd the women tumul- 
tuously crowding up from the houses near, ‘ pull it down, it draws 
the fire, it is a mark.” It was, however, their best chance of escape, 
the pasteur held firm, and the church was not again disturbed. 

At first the French wounded were extremely depressed, but their 
spirits soon revived. The Germans, on the contrary, as the time 
went on, pined for home; and the idea of being incapacitated for 
future labour, with the extremely small pensions allowed by the 
Prussian system, seemed to prey on their minds. Their superior 
education was very striking said the pasteur; the sick men were 
trying to learn French, studying maps of the country, &c. One day 
an infirmier besought him to come to a wounded German who he 
felt sure was mad, or “communicating with spirits, for he was 
making cabbalistic signs.” He found a young fellow repeating his 
Euclid by heart, and making the figures in the air as he went on. 

The extreme ignorance of their enemy shown by the French people 
and army alike was such that the men were almost paralysed at finding 
the Germans, whom they had been taught to despise, were better 
soldiers than themselves. It is necessary to turn back to the dismal 
tragi-comedy of the French newspapers after the puerile attack upon 
Saarbriick to realise the state of feeling at the beginning of the war. 
“The backs of the Prussians was all that they allowed us to see of 
them.” ‘They positively ran at the first discharge of the mitrail- 
leuses,” was repeated in every variety of jubilant key. It was so 
self-evident a truth that a Frenchman must beat a German, that when 
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Paris heard of a battle it was taken for granted that it was a victory. 
After the engagement at Worth, a gentleman arriving from its neigh- 
bourhood found the Rue de la Paix dressed with flags, and a crowd 
marching about with songs of triumph for “a great victory.” ‘ But,” 
observed he, ‘it was a great defeat; I was there.’’ No one would 
listen to him, and he was advised to hold his tongue, it was not safe 
to hint at such an opinion, he would be taken up as a Prussian spy. 
The system of illusions and delusions was carried on from the highest 
to the lowest ; things were “‘ made pleasant” to the Emperor, but they 
were equally ‘“‘ doctored” before being made known to the Paris mob. 
“How can you put news in your paper which you know to be per- 
fectly false ?’’ was said to a French editor. ‘Il leur faut absolument 
des victoires, il n'y en a pas, i] faut que je leur en fasse,” was the 
answer, and accordingly they were manufactured to order in every 
variety. Nothing was too wonderful to be believed. ‘* The Crown 
Prince had been taken with half his army!’’ ‘‘ Two corps d’armées, 
40,000 Prussians, had fallen into the quarries of Jaumont, shot down 
and buried under stones hurled in by an indignant peasantry,” the 
veracious narrator declaring that ‘‘ the groans still filled his ears;” a 
splendid coloured print was published of the event, which continued to 
be sold till the end of the war. One paper told how ‘a lieutenant- 
colonel wounded had just returned to Paris, and related that such had 
been the slaughter of Prussians that he was able to protect his guns 
behind a parapet of German slain; we repeat that the source from 
which this account was received renders it perfectly authentic.” 
Other writers accused the English papers of having ‘invented 
not only French defeats, but battles altogether which had never 
taken place and places which did not exist.” The wife of a late 
English ambassador, writing from Vichy three days after the news of 
the capitulation of Sedan had been heard of at New York, observed 
that ‘‘ asthe French arms had been successful everywhere, she should 
return by Paris and spend some weeks there.” 

Under the necessity of a victory at all hazards, Macmahon and his 
army had marched, as it were, into a trap; crowded into a town 
where it was impossible to stand a siege, without supplies, food, 
or ammunition. The general was wounded early in the day, and De 
Wimpfen, who “took the command of an army already beaten,” as 
he complained bitterly, proposed to the Emperor to cut his way into 
Belgium. The slaughter, however, must have been tremendous, and 
after the fearful losses of the previous weeks, Louis Napoleon, sick 
and dispirited, seems to have felt that any end was better than the 
continuance of such dreadful scenes, and fancied (we may give him 
at least the credit of believing) that his abdication would end the 
war. 

His interview with the ruler of kings, Bismarck, took place in 
front of a labourer’s cottage in a village near Sedan. The Emperor 
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in the undress uniform of a general and a képi, the Chancellor in his 
white cuirassier coat, fur cap, and long boots, sat on a stone bench 
before the door on a slope close to the edge of the dusty chaussée, 
which stretched far and straight into the distance, bordered with the 
inevitable poplars. One who was present described how the Emperor 
went on pulling the vine leaves from the trellis one by one, and 
scattering them on the ground as the interest of the conversation 
increased, whence they were picked up by the bystander after the 
interview was over. 

The hard part of the bargaining having been done by Bismarck, 
the meeting with the King of Prussia to receive the Emperor’s abdica- 
tion took place at Belleville, a country-house in the neighbourhood. 
There is a certain dignity given by circumstances to performers in 
really important events, if they do not strive after any such effect, and 
the behaviour of both emperor and king (equally, perhaps, far from 
being great men) is described as having been calm and “ digne” on 
the occasion. Louis Napoleon refused to pretend to be able to 
compromise the future of France, though he and his army were 
compelled to surrender unconditionally, and next day he was for- 
warded to his place of captivity. 

But it is after the chief performers have moved off the scene that 
some of the worst horrors of war have to be faced. The prisoners 
remained to be disposed of, the frightful hosts of wounded still left 
on the battle-fields to be tended, the hideous remains of those who 
had passed away to be put out of sight. ‘‘ Three clear days after the 
fighting was over I found eight or ten men lying with both arms fixed 
in position, as if they were raising their guns to the shoulder to fire, 
though the majority of the corpses lay on their backs with every 
muscle relaxed.” ‘‘ Here lay a group of dead horses, there a line 
of dead men with heaps of broken weapons, the meadow on the 
hillside was full of mangled horses and dead cuirassiers. For days 
these remained unburied, as the peasants were either afraid to inter- 
fere or too little accustomed to act without orders to volunteer service 
of any kind.” 

The difficulty of guarding such an unexpected number of half- 
starved prisoners as had fallen into the hands of the Germans was 
immense. Seven hundred of them were confined on a peninsula 
surrounded by the Meuse, the neck of land being commanded by a 
Prussian gun. Their sufferings from want of food were sad, and the 
Pasteur of Sedan, having collected what little was to be begged or 
bought (what could it be among so many ?) took it down to them. 
‘You had better drive well into the midst, or you will be pushed 
into the river,” said the German sentry. The carriage was literally 
stormed, and he was in danger of his life before the distribution was 
over. Mr. Trench, who also attempted to supply the poor wretches, 
is loud in his blame of the German authorities ; but it must not be 
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forgotten how suddenly and unexpectedly they were thus called on to 
feed a second army. 

The French had been for four days on the shortest of rations from 
the bad management of their own commissariat, one day almost with- 
out food of any kind; they were thus thrown entirely upon the 
provisions of their enemies, who were of course totally unprepared for 
such an unexpected addition to their mouths. The Germans seem 
to have done their best, and their own men were stinted till fresh 
provisions came up. At the beginning of the war there is no doubt 
that their captives were treated with humanity, and the French 
peasants dreaded the approach of their own soldiers as much or more 
than that of the more disciplined Germans ; but, as the struggle went 
on, the bitterness on both sides increased to a frightful extent, and 
the war exactions around Paris and in the north of France have been 
terribly severe. ‘‘ I hardly recognise my good, quiet Germans,” said 
one of their own officers at Versailles towards the end of the time. 

After this frightful week the great wave of events rolled on far 
away from Sedan. The Emperor had been taken to Wilhelmshéhe, 
the eighty-six thousand unwounded French prisoners “interned ” in 
Germany, the sick had been disposed of in distant hospitals, or had 
disposed of themselves in quiet graveyards, the great German army 
had marched on Paris, and poor Sedan was left to itself and its 
miseries. 

Everything had been swept away; provisions, crops, fuel were 
gone ; the houses were shattered, whole villages ruined ; the “‘ hopeless 
misery of the burnt Bazeilles, once a flourishing suburb of Sedan, 
with a population of about three thousand persons, now the most utter 
ruin that can be conceived, surrounded with the wrecks of beautiful 
little villas,’”’ is described as the most dismal of all. 

The cloth manufactories having been built within a walled town, 
and much cramped for space, were in the habit of distributing their 
looms among the villages near, which were thus dependent for work 
upon Sedan itself. Such were the heavy contributions demanded by 
the Germans that there was no money for wages, and no buyers 
for the cloth if it had been woven. Provisions were not to be bought, 
the autumn sowing could not take place, neither food nor work were 
to be had, and whole villages were on the brink of starvation. Great 
soup-kitchens, supported by money sent out from England, were 
organised by the indefatigable sisters of the pasteur, who arranged 
working parties of women to make up warm clothing, which was 
afterwards given away. Many of the sufferers had been well off,— 
accustomed to give, not receive charity. Often a portion of the 
food and clothing received has been given back, with a kind word 
for others : ‘‘ Our neighbours are as poor as we are, may not this be 
sent to them ?” 

The assistance given by the different societies has done excellent 
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service in keeping body and soul together among these starving sufferers 
till peace could allow work to be resumed. Charity, however, is a 
demoralising thing if it continue long enough to discourage men from 
exerting themselves (as we are now finding to our cost with the poor 
of London), and there has been some difficulty in preventing the 
usual results of cheating and quarrelling among the recipients of the 
relief from England. But the grain supplied for spring sowing, and 
the idle looms which have been set to work have, it is hoped, helped 
the peasants and artisans to help themselves. The men were thoroughly 
disheartened by the system of requisitions. Obliged as they were to 
use their own little horses and carts—the pride of an industrious 
peasant—to draw goods for the army of their enemies, they put no 
heart into their work, and got into habits of idleness. The German 
soldiers and horses passing to the front had to be lodged and fed 
by those who had anything left to seize, so that they scarcely dared 
to put their houses or gardens in order. Although, however, there 
has been much talk of cruel exactions, true no doubt in individual 
instances, “in general there was but little taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Sedan by the German army except according to the bond 
of the fearful system of requisitions ; there has been hardly any of 
the plundering of bad old wars, and none of the still sadder outrages 
on women,” says one eye-witness. ‘The German soldiers had in 
general genial, good faces, with square, heavy chins, and keen, 
shrewd eyes, and were almost all kind to children. I saw one day 
a big, stolid fellow seize a baby out of its terrifie¢ mother’s arms, 
cover it with kisses, return it to her, and silently go his way.” 

The villages, for two miles or more round Sedan, suffered much 
in the battles of September. At Givonne the branches of the trees 
had been carried away by cannon shot — the groups of houses, 
‘nestling in their sleepy hollows, which looked so happy last year, 
now lie grey and cheerless, the stone walls broken by shot and shell, 
the sides of the cottages peppered with bullets, hardly any smoke to 
be seen from the chimneys,” while the forests were cut down and 
the timber sold to a great extent by the German authorities. 
At Meziéres, about twelve miles off, worse horrors took place. 
It gives some slight idea of the frightful proportions to which the 
war miseries attained, that its bombardment passed almost unnoticed 
amidst the greater excitement of watching the movements of the 
army of the Loire and the siege of Paris. Two lines or so in a 
telegram, ‘‘ Meziéres is besieged,” ‘‘ Meziéres has capitulated,” was 
nearly all the notice which it received. Yet the description of its 
sufferings makes one’s heart ache. ‘The fury of the fire seemed 
to have driven the people wild, the noise, the crumbling of the 
houses under the shells,” said one of the members of the relief 
committee. Men and women, silent and dazed, were passing up and 
down the wretched streets, which looked like nothing but a quarry of 
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stones; out of five hundred houses only a hundred and twenty were 
standing. A crowd had collected round one heap of ruins on the 
bitter winter’s day ; the house had fallen in upon the cellar, where 
thirteen persons had taken refuge from the fire. They were all 
dead, from the old grandmother to a baby. In another, an unhappy 
woman had sheltered herself to give birth to a son; the walls had, in 
like manner, crumbled, and she was found charred and burning, with 
the little one carefully wrapped in her petticoat.” 

The help sent from England assisted numbers of these houseless, 
starving people. The soup-kitchens have supplied hundreds of 
families during the winter, and the work given out from the Daily 
News and other funds to the women, constituted pretty nearly all that 
each household has had to live on. Many women came ten miles to 
fetch it, and refused all money help. ‘‘ We have always worked,” 
they say; ‘all we want is work, not charity!” 

The stories of some of these poor creatures, given to “les dames 
de la soupe,” are piteous. ‘A young woman, from Thelonne, 


came.on Friday for the first time. I never saw a face with such 
an expression. It was as if she had cried so much that there 
were no tears left. She was alone, she said, out of seven. 
‘Where are the others gone?’ ‘They have all died in the war. 
On the “‘ Day of Bazeilles”” my father-in-law was shot ; my mother- 
in-law died of the shock soon after. I had read in the papers that 


it was better not to forsake one’s house in time of war, and we staid 
on, my husband and three children.* They came and set fire to the 
house. I don’t know what happened then. All of a sudden I woke 
up in the eellar, and heard the cries of the soldiers, and saw an officer 
who was trying to protect us against them. I turned round, and 
found my baby, eight months old, dead by my side ; and, when I looked 
on the other side, the second child was dead too. Then they took 
my husband away to shoot him. They carried him about, from place 
to place; but he got away at last, and hid himself. I escaped to my 
parents, at Thelonne, with my little boy, six years old, in my arms. 
My husband came in a few days after; but he fell sick; and died of 
his troubles, and the little one too,’ and the tears fell slowly down 
her pale, thin cheeks. She is only twenty-seven years old. There 
was a dead silence in the room while she was telling her fearful 
story ; the other women looked at each other in terror.” 

It is by details of such individual miseries as these that we realise 
the horrors endured by “‘ war victims,” and are made to feel greater 
sympathy than by any amount of general descriptions or bare lists 
of numbers and statistics of deaths. 


* The Bavarians, who burnt the town, believed that the peasants had fired on 
them from their houses; the officers did their best to restrain their men, but the 
havoc was frightful, although the commander, Van der Tann, has of late denied 
the worst part of the outrages. 
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There is this peculiar painfulness attending the recent struggle, 
that whereas, in the case of other wars, it was intended and at 
least hoped that permanent peace would follow their conclusion, 
Bismarck deliberately expects that the result of the conditions he 
imposes will be future war; and, instead of arranging them with any 
view to friendship with France, they were settled solely with the 
aim of crippling her in the fight which he foresees and even intends 
to ensue. While France openly declares her intention to take “ ven- 
geance for Sedan” as soon as she has the power, and that she will 
return to the charge the moment she can once more set her own 
house in order. Can the neutral nations really do nothing to im- 
prove so hollow a truce? Are centuries of treaties and alliances 
really utterly valueless, and the reams of judgments in international 
law nothing but waste paper? and is there to be no future rule in 
Europe but that of the strongest ? It is an acknowledgment of the 
most fatal kind of the weakness of law amongst us. 

There is surely better and nobler work to be done by England 
even than that of making sharp her own weapons of defence, and 
giving food and lint to the sufferers, with which she appears inclined 
to content herself at present. M. Renan (no partial witness to our 
power and position) declares, in the Revue des Deux Monies, that a 
coalition of states, ‘‘in which England, gardien de l’équilibre, will 
always be the centre, is the best chance for permanent peace.” 
‘‘That Europe must act collectively, has been an idea already recog- 
nised, particularly since 1814.” A real congress of the United States 
of all Europe, where their common interests would be considered, 
and where they would be bound by laws of a federal connection 
among themselves, he considers the best, perhaps the only chance of 
escape out of the frightful state of mutual distrust—every man’s hand 
against his neighbour—into which we have long been drifting. Are 
the hundreds of thousands of lives sacrificed on both sides in the 
past year, the still greater number who have lost their happiness, 
their homes, and their health for ever, to bear no better fruit than 
this? It is indeed a wretched proof of how little Christianity, in 
this nineteenth century of its existence, has influenced our manners, 
our feelings, and our laws, at any rate internationally, that we should 
at this period in the world’s history be utterly without any organisa- 
tion of police among nations, like that for the control of the passions 
of individuals, such as is hardly now found wanting except among 
tribes at the lowest level of barbarism. There is a lull at this 
moment in the storm ; it will indeed be grievous if advantage is not 
taken of it by the neutral states to attempt at least to bring about a 
better understanding between the combatants, ere the struggle once 
more rages, to which there would otherwise seem to be no end but 
the utter exhaustion of one of two great nations of such importance 
to Europe and indeed the human race. 
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“THE THUNDERBOLT OF PAINTING.” 
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Amone the “stones of Venice,” there is a pile, still retaining the 
picturesque form into which they were arranged some four hundred 
years ago, that deserves perhaps more notice from the stranger than 
it has generally received. The fact is, that the modest dwelling in 
question labours under the disadvantage, well-nigh fatal in these latter 
days of hurry and shortness of time, of being ‘‘ out of the way.” Whole 
provinces in these our times languish if smitten by no more terrible 
curse than that of lying out of the world’s great highways; and 
once-famous cities sink to decay if the railway-engineer and the iron 
horse have not condescended to recognize their importance. In such 
an age it cannot be wondered at that the building in question should 
remain unnoticed, situated as it isin one of the most obscure and 
outlying parts of the wonderful sea-city, although it was the dwelling- 
place and the death-place of the most extraordinary and most powerful 
intellect of all those who contributed to make the school of Venetian 
art perhaps, on the whole, the greatest which the world has yet seen. 
For here abode, while he was in the flesh, he who has been named 
‘Tl falmine della Pittura,” 

This extraordinary man was Jacopo Robusti, more generally 
known by his universally accepted nick-name, Il Tintoretto. 

Of course those who submit themselves to the peine forte et dure of 
being driven in herds round Europe by the whip-crack of a contractor 
of grand tours, arranged after the fashion of the ancient ‘‘ Royal 
Game of Goose,” ‘Here, stop one turn to admire Mont Blanc,” 
and ‘‘ Here, stop three turns to see Venice, and become acquainted 
with the Venetian school of art ;’’—of course these unfortunates can- 
not be expected to employ any of their counted minutes either in 
wandering into unfrequented parts of the labyrinth-like city, or in 
acquiring any ‘of the knowledge which would lead them to feel that 
the very obscure spot in question was in truth a shrine worthy of a 
pilgrimage. 

Indeed, to tell the truth, more leisurely seekers, even if their 
Venetian studies had led them to take an interest in the particulars 
of the life of that extraordinary man, of whose powers no idea can 
be formed by any one who has not studied his works in the city in 
which they were created, would not find it an easy task to discover the 
whereabouts of the house in which he worked, triumphed, sorrowed, 
and died. It is true there is, or, to speak more correctly, has been, 
an inscription placed on the front of the house, recording the fact 
that Tintoretto lived and died within those walls. But it is so effaced 
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as to have become illegible. Venice has, I think, indulged less than 
most others of the cities of Italy in thus recording the local habita- 
tions of its illustrious citizens. Perhaps the Venetian municipality 
would excuse itself on the ground that to do that completely for 
Venice, which some other cities have done even to the gathering up 
of the humblest fragments, would require them to cover the whole of 
their city with inscriptions. But the legend which marks the great 
painter’s house having been placed on it, might be maintained in 
legibility. 

The house itself, however, is very difficult to find. It is situated, 
as has been said, in a very out-of-the-way part of the city, and all 
places are sufficiently difficult to find in Venice, as everybody knows 
who has ever strayed among its canals and lanes beyond the Grand 
Canal and the immediate neighbourhood of the great Piazza. Then 
again the most recent notices, which he will be able to find on the 
subject if he betake himself to the assistance of the ever kind and 
obliging librarian and servants of St. Mark’s Library, will send him 
on a wild-goose chase. These most recent notices are of the date 
of 1834, and since that all the ‘civic numbers "—not numbers of 
street by street, it is to be understood, but numbers running over the 
whole city—have been entirely changed. And here the explorer 
would find himself altogether at a nonplus if it did not occur to him, 
as it did to the present writer, to have recourse to the authorities by 
whom these numbers are arranged. By the gentlemen presiding 
over that section of the municipality charged with this department, 
though their official duties in no wise included the furnishing of any 
such information, he was received with the utmost courtesy, but at 
first with no great encouragement as to ultimate success. Some 
turning over of old registers, however, and much patient good-nature, 
succeeded at last, and the actual number of the house in question was 
ascertained. After this all further difficulty had to be dealt with and 
overcome by the gondolier. And at last the house was found. 

If the explorer will follow the Grand Canal, beginning from the 
church of the Salute, passing under the Rialto, till he reach the 
huge, well-known, and unmistakable Palazzo Pesaro (one of the most 
magnificent buildings of the seventeenth century barocco period, the 
work of Longhena, who also built the Salute, and whose works are 
anathematized by a most conclusively motived judgment by Ruskin), 
and will then turn into the canal, called the Rio di San Felice, which 
opens into the Grand Canal on his right hand, immediately opposite 
to the Pesaro Palace, he will find at no great distance another canal 
turning to the left out of the Rio di San Felice, and called the Rio 
di Santa Fosca. Following this he will, after he has passed under 
the first bridge in his course, find the Fondamenta dé Servi—i.e., 
the Buildings of the Servites—on his right hand ; and will pass, not 
under but by, another bridge on the same side, on the steps of which 
the celebrated Servite Friar, Paolo Sarpi, was struck down by the 
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assassin, who, at the instigation of the Court of Rome, endeavoured 
to take his life as he was returning on foot from the Council Chamber 
of the Republic to his own convent, and had nearly reached the door 
of it. A few yards further on he will see the beautiful ruin of the 
Gothic entrance to the convent, now destroyed. And immediately 
beyond this, turning to the right, into the Rio dé Greci, and thence, 
still turning to the right, into the Rio dello Sensa, he will soon find 
himself at the landing-steps of the Campo dé Mori. Landing here, he 
will have the Campo—or Piazza, as it,would be called in other Italian 
cities—in front of him, and a quay before the houses, bordering the 
canal he has just been passing along, on his right hand. The first 
object on which his eye will probably rest, as he ascends the four or 
five steps from the canal,will be a strange carved and coloured figure 
niched into the corner of the nearest house after the fashion of a carya- 
tid, one of those seventeenth-century burlesque figures, which that age 
delighted in. It is the figure of ‘‘ Ser Rioba,”’ the Venetian Pasquin, 
renowhed in many a civic story under the old republic, but whose 
function was probably a sinecure under a rule which understood 
raillery so little as that of the Austrians. Within a few yards to the 
right of this figure, as one faces the houses with one’s back to the 
canal, is the house which Tintoretto inhabited forat least the last 
twenty years of his life. 

Although the interior arrangements of the house have been almost 
entirely changed, the facade remains very nearly such as it was when 
the great artist inhabited it. It is a small and modest dwelling—not 
so good a one as that which Andria del Sorto built for himself in the 
Via San Sebastiano at Florence, for example; but it is a good 
specimen of the Venetian Gothic architecture which succeeded to the 
Byzantine style in the domestic buildings of the Queen of the 
Adriatic, and must, in all probability, have been erected at least a 
hundred years before it became the dwelling of Tintoretto. There is 
the large central window—of two arches in this instance, both on the 
first and on the second floor, and on either side of this, on both 
floors, another single window of similar form—the well-known acute 
Gothic arch, with its ornamental mouldings rising to a pinnacle point 
in the centre, which is so characteristic and so beautiful a feature of 
the second style of Venetian architecture. There are some slight 
vestiges of other ornamentation remaining—one or two bits of half- 
defaced sculpture in basso-relievo, let into the wall, a fragment or 
two of the ornamental string-courses so common in Venetian build- 
ings and so conducive to their beauty—but that is all! ‘ Time’s 
effacing fingers” have stripped from the still solid walls all else that 
once ornamented them, leaving only enough to show that, small and 
modest as the dwelling must always have been, beauty had been 
thought much of by the owner of it. 

In the interior there is nothing of any interest whatever. On the 
ceilings of the commonplace rooms there are, as in all Italian houses, 
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some very ordinary paintings of Cupids, and so forth, the work of 
some whitewasher within the last fifty years certainly, which were 
pointed out to me as having been executed by the great man’s own 
hand! It is fair to say that this information was volunteered to me 
by a female servant, the only person of the family now inhabiting the 
house who was then at home. This family is no longer that of the 
descendants of the great artist. But it is only quite recently that 
the property has passed out of their hands. 

Here lived and died and laboured—certainly for the last twenty 
years of his life—i.e., from 1574 to 1594—the man who may be 
called, with a careful choice of the epithet, the most marvellous genius 
of all those recorded in the annals of painting. Nobody can feel and 
know to what a degree this is the truth, who has not studied Tinto- 
retto in his native Venice. A similar remark is frequently made 
with regard to many other painters. But there is no one of whom it 
is so true as of this extraordinary man. And when a sufficient 
number of hours have been passed before those of his incredibly 
numerous works which yet remain, to bring this conviction well 
home to the mind of the student in Venice, it is impossible for him 
not to feel a curiosity respecting the man himself, who created these 
things, his life and fortunes, and the manner of him and.of them. 
But the search, on which he will thus be impelled to enter, is a 
difficult one. 

Who has not used and abused Vasari—profited by his garrulity and 
been provoked by his inaccuracy ? But it is when one gets beyond 
chattering Giorgio’s tether, among the crowd of great names of the 
Venetian school, that one misses him, and is fully aware of his value, 
despite his faults. Even his errors, handled by modern criticism and 
diligence, have turned to profit; and his most inaccurate stories form 
at least the backbone of a narrative which subsequent labourers have 
rendered valuable. And when the student of Venetian art-history 
has to take Ridolfi in hand, instead of gossiping Giorgio, he will 
find the difference, and miss his old, often abused friend. 

Nevertheless, by patiently searching among the various sources of 
information—obscure, ephemeral pieces d’occasion and notices in 
forgotten periodicals, some of them—to be found in the Venetian 
libraries, some particulars of the man Jacopo Robusti as he lived and 
worked may be gathered and put together. Of accounts of his works, 
as distinguished from accounts of him, and of criticism on them, there 
is no lack. 

Jacopo Robusti was born in 1512. His father wasa dyer. The 
name by which not only posterity but his own age agreed mainly to 
know him, Il Tintoretto, has nothing to do with the practice of his 
own art. It means simply ‘‘ The Little Dyer.” 

It may be as well to add that Titian was born in 1477, and died in 
1576 ; Paolo Veronese born 1538, died 1598 (? 1588); Pordenone 
born 1482, died 1540. 
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Of course the memory of the reader will immediately recall to his 
mind many another contemporary name, and the remembrance of 
them will at once prove that this sixteenth century, and specially the 
first nine decades of it, was the high tide and culminating time of 
Venetian art ; and the fact will at once suggest itself that, politically, 
socially, and morally, Venice had already passed the culminating 
point, and was on the decline; and it will not be forgotten that a 
similar chronological phenomenon may be observed with regard to 
other schools. The coincidence is very far from being an accidental 
one, and points to a whole chapter of considerations in the history of 
social progress, which this, however, is not the place to examine. 

We have the usual stories tending to show the irrepressible bent of 
Tintoretto’s mind, while yet a lad in his father’s workshop; but we 
need not devote any space to the detailing of them. It is sufficient 
to tell that he was wholly friendless, as far as any furtherance in his 
ambition to become a painter went, and that he was determined to 
become one with a determination of that sort—unbending as cold iron, 
and ardent as molten iron—which rarely fails to accomplish its intent. 

At last he succeeded in obtaining permission to frequent the work- 
shop of Titian (thirty-five years his senior) as a pupil. It was great 
promotion. ‘Titian was then facile princeps, caressed by princes, 
making a rapid fortune, living a gorgeous life, mixing with aristo- 
cratic patrons, and sharing their manner of existence. Many pupils 
attended his studio, and the ambitious dyer’s boy strove his utmost 
to gain the master’s eye, and show by proof of his capacity his right 
to be one of such a company. One day—it was only ten days after 
his admission to the school, according to a tradition constant in 
Venice—Titian had been out during the whole morning, the pupils 
had been variously at work at their appointed tasks, and Tintoretto, 
having none such, had employed his morning on a series of cartoons, 
cn which he was delighted to see the master’s eye rest, as he passed 
through the workshop to his private room. Titian turned over the 
drawings, looked at them carefully, said nothing, and passed into his 
own room. 

That same evening came to the expectant lad a message brought 
by the master’s favourite pupil, one Girolamo Dante—generally 
known as di Girolamo Tiziano, and now otherwise unknown—to 
the effect that he must quit the studio! The master wished never to 
see him there again! Titian had seen in these cartoons, by 
which the young Tintoretto had sought to gain his approbation, that 
which he deemed might soon put his own supremacy in question. 
The tone in which the anecdote, implying so detestable a mean- 
ness in such a man as Titian, is told by authors writing about 
one hundred years afterwards, is one of those constantly-recurring 
instances which tend to persuade one that truly the world has im- 
proved, and reminds one of the old Euripidean sentiment, to the effect 
that injustice should not be committed, save for the sake of empire. 
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Tintoretto left the great man’s studio as commanded—with what 
feelings at the heart and what shakings of the dust from his feet may 
be imagined—and never had any master again. 

But Titian had gone very far astray in his reckoning when he had 
hoped that he should so crush the talent which threatened to rival 
his own. Tintoretto was more than ever determined to succeed, 
despite all obstacles, and to owe success to labour and perseverance 
alone. He laboured literally night and day. He procured casts from 
the antique, and drew from them in every position and by every sort 
of light. He studied in various manners, which are mentioned by 
his historians as if nothing of the sort had been done before. He 
used to hang up his models to the ceiling, that he might study the 
position of the limbs in every possible attitude, and draw them by 
every kind of arrangement of artificial light, that he might master all 
the effects of light and shade. He studied from dead bodies and 
from anatomical preparations. Specially he obtained casts of Michael 
Angelo’s figures in the Medicean Chapel at Florence. Nor did the 
treatment that he had received from Titian in any degree blind him 
to the unrivalled excellence of that great artist's colouring: for we 
are told that he inscribed in large letters on the wall of his studio, 
‘‘ The design of Michael Angelo, the colouring of Titian,” as the rule 
that was to guide his ambition. Modern critics, especially the recent 
editors of the last excellent Florentine edition of Vasari, have, very un- 
reasonably, as it seems to the present writer, ridiculed the terms of the 
above expressed aspiration as absurd, as an ignorant attenrpt to combine 
two things incompatible and uncombinable. Of course the phrase is 
not to be understood with any such hypercritical affectation of accu- 
racy. And surely no fault can be found with an ambition which 
simply sought to attain the highest excellence in design with the 
highest excellence in colouring. 

To those who have examined the works of Tintoretto as they may 
be still seen in Venice, it is unnecessary to remark that the gods 
conceded half his prayer. The other half dispersed in air. Tintoretto 
did attain to a vigour and mastery of design fully equal to that of 
Michael Angelo, with a degree of correctness and accuracy far superior 
to the great Florentine ; but he never equalled the colouring of Titian. 

It was a very up-bill path that Tintoretto had to tread at the 
beginning of his career. Not only was Titian in full possession of 
the unbounded admiration and suffrages of the Venetians, but there 
were a whole host of Titianesque great names competing for the 
private favour of the citizens and the public favour of the Republic. 
Palma Vecchio, Pordenone, and Bonifaccio, were great favourites with 
the public. And to make matters worse, between him and Titian 
and the Titianesque school there was dissension, schism, rivalry, and 
enmity. But Tintoretto was determined he would succeed. To 
begin with, all scruples of professional or artistic dignity he threw 
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to the winds. He would work for anybody and for any terms, if 
only they would let him work. A new palace was being built. He 
went to the masons, who were often left to furnish by contracts 
between themselves and the painters the fresco ornamentation of the 
exterior walls. Ridolfi, writing in 1648, speaks of its having been 
the custom to paint the houses in Venice in fresco, ‘‘ some of which 
paintings still remain.” But a very few fragments can yet be found. 
And the destruction of all these numerous works shows how much 
more destructive the sea-air of the Queen of the Adriatic has been 
to such productions than the drier atmosphere of the inland cities of 
the Peninsula. Tintoretto offered to undertake the work on very 
low terms. He was told that the owners of the new palace did not 
intend to go to any cost for external paintings. He at once offered 
to paint the whole house for nothing save the cost of the colours! 
And on these terms he was permitted todoso! Never mind! At 
least all Venice would see his work! He painted portraits of himself 
and his brother, and exhibited them in the Merceria, the most public 
and busiest street of the city. He proposed to the Prior of the 
Convent of La Madonna dell’Orto to paint the two enormous pictures, 
one of the Adoration of the Golden Calf, the other of the Portents 
preceding the Last Judgment, for the walls of the principal chapel, 
where they are now seen. The Prior laughed at him, telling him 
that the entire revenues of the convent for several years would not 
suffice to pay for the work. Tintoretto on the spot offered to paint 
the pictures for the cost of the paint alone! It was impossible to 
refuse such an offer; and the two wonderful pictures were painted ! 
For anybody who would employ him, he would paint for little, if 
more was not to be had; for nothing, if nothing was to be got. 

And the works painted on those terms were by this time talked 
about all over Venice; and it may be easily imagined that the excel- 
lence, which his rivals were unable to deny, was not rendered more 
tolerable to them by the conditions on which this irrepressible young 
man was wont to produce them. He was abusing the dignity of art! 
He was destroying the market! He was ruining the profession! 
Nevertheless, they thronged to look at his work; and Titian himself 
found himself unable to withhold his praise and approbation. 

For, in truth, such works had never been seen before. Here is 
what Vasari says of him—not in any biography of the great Venetian, 
which the Tuscan biographer has unfortunately not written, but 
incidentally in the life of Battista Franco. ‘‘ He was,” says Giorgio, 
“an amiable man enough in all his actions; but in matters of art 
he was extravagant, capricious, quick and free in execution, and the 
most terrible brain that the art of painting ever had! He treats his 
subjects quite in a different way from other painters. He has out- 
done extravagance itself with the new and fantastic inventions, and 
strange whims of his intellect. He seems to work at hap-hazard and 
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without plan, as if to show that he considered painting a mere jest. 
He does now,” adds Giorgio, writing at the time of his highest 
celebrity, ‘‘ most of the pictures that are painted in Venice.” 

A terrible brain indeed! This—the terrible potency of creative 
imagination, the unrestrainable welling forth of the seething fancies 
that were poured out from it—is what distinguishes Tintoretto from 
any other that ever handled brush. And to this must be added an 
almost equally wonderful and probably matchless facility and mastery 
in throwing on the canvas those thronging fancies in perfectly faultless 
drawing. This, let the matter be as difficult as it might—and Tinto- 
retto is always seeking difficulties in order to show his power of con- 
quering them—he accomplished with a certainty, a rapid freedom, 
and large dash of hand, that could only have been acquired by years 
of patient and unremitting toil. 

But this same facility was Tintoretto’s great snare. The fault- 
finding Mengs, whose criticism, in this case at least, abundantly 
testifies to his own incompetency and smallness of intelligence, says 
that the Venetian school generally makes great vaunt of quickness, 
and for that reason esteems Tintoretto, whose only merit is quickness! 
He would have been nearer the truth if he had said that it was his 
only fault; for the accusation of hurried execution is one against 
which Tintoretto’s fanatical admirers in vain attempt to defend him. 
The truth is he not only painted far too rapidly to give his pictures 
a hope of durability, but he is answerable for leading a host of smaller 
imitators into the same mistaken path. 

It must be rightly understood, however, what is the nature of the 
evil resulting from Tintoretto’s phenomenal rapidity. His wealth of 
imagination and power of hand were such, that it may well be doubted 
whether for his contemporaries his pictures were any the worse for the 
speed with which they were executed. We are the sufferers. His 
method of execution was fatal to the durability of his works. He 
found that certain dark-coloured preparations and foundations for his 
pictures would dry with much greater rapidity than the light-coloured 
preparations which had previously been used by his contemporaries 
and predecessors. The temptation was too great a one for him to 
resist ; and thus he was led into becoming what Italian critics and art 
historians do not hesitate to admit that he was, the father and 
beginner of the unhappy school of the “ tenebrosi ’"—all that rapidly- 
deteriorating crowd of siecentisti, whose black pictures would probably 
be but little better worth if they were not black. 

Yet enough of Tintoretto’s work remains to show what his colour- 
ing could be (and could remain) when he chose to give his creations 
a fair chance. There is the “ Miracle of St. Mark,” now in the 
gallery of the Belle Arti at Venice. This picture was painted for the 
confraternity of St. Mark, one of those wealthy societies established 
for purposes of devotion and beneficence, of which there were 80 
wany at Venice, and which in the decoration of their halls and places 
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of meeting were among the most efficient and important patrons of 
art in the city. 

Efficient patrons of art, however, as the confraternities were in one 
sense, the confraternity of St. Mark was, at all events on that occa- 
sion, not a very discerning patron: for a difference of opinion arose 
among the members as to whether they should keep the picture. 
Now this picture, one of the great glories of the Venice gallery, is by 
all but universal consent the finest work now extant of the painter. 
and one of the perhaps half dozen finest pictures in the world. And 
it is remarkable that Tintoretto’s conduct respecting it, on the occa- 
sion above referred to, seems to have indicated some consciousness of 
the superlative excellence of this among his other works. There was 
none of the eagerness to dispose of his work that characterised him 
on so many other occasions—no abating of price—no offer of it on 
any terms they chose to give him. On the first word of objection 
and doubt, he packs up his picture, and carries it off to his own 
house. That prompt action brought the confraternity quickly to 
their senses. They were willing to take the picture. Ay, very pos- 
sibly; but it was not so certain that they could now have it. In 
short, the artist made them beg hard before he would restore the 
insulted chef d’aurre to the repentant brethren. However, they eat 
their humble pie. The picture was placed in their hall, and Tinto- 
retto afterwards painted three other pictures for them. 

It may be as well to observe respecting this great work, that the 
qualifying words, “all but universal,” in the last paragraph, are due 
to the dissentient voice of a critic whose opinion cannot be neglected 
or pooh-poohed. Mr. Ruskin thinks that the “‘ Miracle of St. Mark”’ 
is by no means Tintoretto’s finest picture. Valeat quantum. The 
present writer has not the smallest intention of opposing his own 
very worthless opinion on such a subject to that of such a man as 
Mr. Ruskin. He contents himself with stating the fact that many 
generations of art critics and lovers of art have thought differently. 
Possibly the excellent habit of mind which Mr. Ruskin has acquired 
by the life-long practice of forming opinions on fundamental prin- 
ciples, wholly independent of the popular notions and popular voice 
on such subjects, and the very frequent cases in which he has had 
occasion to find such notions and such voice worthless, may have 
superinduced an undue tendency to oppose the opinion of the vulgar 
quand méme. 

Tintoretto may now be pretty well said to have had the ball at his ‘ 
feet. But the grand object of the ambition of every Venetian artist 
in that day of the meridian splendour of Venetian art was to be 
employed in the service of the Republic, and to have a share in the 
great work, then going on, of adorning the matchless halls of the 
ducal palace. But the star of Titian was in the ascendant, and spe- 
cially so with the patricians of Venice. 

New paintings were required for the Sala del Consiglio. The 
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works of Gentile da Fabriano, Vivarini, and Guaviento, which 
adorned its walls, no longer contented the eyes of a generation which 
had learned to appreciate better things. Gentile Bellini, Giovanni 
Bellini, Titian himself, and others of the Titianesque school, were 
entrusted with this unrivalled field for the display of their powers. 
Titian was also empowered to appoint the painters to whom the 
vaults of the Library of St. Mark were to be entrusted. He gave 
them to Schiavoni, P. Veronese, Zelotti, Salviati, and Franco, to the 
exclusion of Tintoretto. But when there was room for such artists 
as some of the above, such exclusion was too marked by feelings of 
jealousy, and Tintoretto obtained permission from the Procuratori to 
paint some isolated figures of philosophers on some unappropriated 
wall-spaces. Thereupon he produced a Diogenes so marvellous, that 
spaces were found for him in the Sala del Consiglio for the treatment 
of two subjects that were allotted to him—* Frederick Barbarossa 
crowned by Pope Adrian,” and the subsequent excommunication of 
the same emperor. The latter especially was a very grand subject, and 
must have called out all his wonderful powers. He was also employed 
to paint an immense ‘“‘ Last Judgment ” in the Sala del Scrutinio. 

But all these works perished in the fatal fire which did such irre- 
parable damage in 1577—the sixty-fifth of the painter's life. 

Any attempt to notice all, or even the principal, works of Tintoretto 
which yet remain in Venice would need a volume rather than an 
article ; but it is impossible to refrain from mentioning the circum- 
stances under which the great work of adorning the halls of the 
confraternity of St. Rocco was entrusted to him. 

In 1488 the great and wealthy confraternity of St. Rocco built 
their new rooms—those magnificent halls, which are still admired for 
their architecture, and yet more for the truly wonderful series of 
paintings by Tintoretto which still cover their walls. But it was not 
till 1560 that the society determined on proceeding to the work of 
adorning their new building with paintings. It was determined to 
invite the leading artists of the day to compete for the work by the 
exhibition of cartoons for certain of the wall spaces to be covered. 
Paolo Veronese, Salviati, Schiavoni, and others, were among the 
competitors. A day was appointed for the exhibition of their designs 
in the great hall of the confraternity. The rivals showed their 
cartoons. ‘Tintoretto had apparently brought nore with him. But 
when the judges turned to him, he suddenly pulled away a sheet, 
which had hung against the wall unnoticed, and pointed not to a 
cartoon, but to a finished picture already placed in its framing in 
the destined place! Those assembled could not believe their eyes. 
His rivals were the most astonished, and could not forbear their 
praises of his work. It was the picture, still to be seen there, of ‘‘ The 
Reception of St. Rocco in heaven by the Heavenly Father.” The 
thing seemed impossible—the work of magic! In the few days 
allowed for the preparation of a cartoon sketch he had produced a 
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finished picture! Some of the members of the confraternity, how- 
ever, when their first astonishment had a little subsided, thinking 
more of their own dignity than of purely artistic considerations, 
began to show themselves offended at the unauthorised liberty the 
artist had taken in placing his work in their hall, without having 
received any commission to do so. Tintoretto cut them short by 
telling them that it was his offering to the saint, and by citing their 
statutes to the effect that no such present could be refused! The 
upshot was the whole of the paintings (twenty-eight enormous 
pictures !) were entrusted to him, and that he was to be paid for the 
work by an annual stipend of an hundred ducats for life. He soon 
(too soon) completed the Herculean task, and lived to draw his 
pension for thirty-four years. ‘‘ The Crucifixion,” a colossal picture, 
much larger than any of the others, occupying the entire wall of one 
noble hall, is perhaps second only to the “ Miracle of St. Mark” in 
the catalogue of his works. But alas! the whole of this wonderful 
series—‘‘ The Crucifixion ” least of all of them—show but too clearly 
the result of his extraordinary, his incredible rapidity. It is not that 
the design of the pictures could have been better or the drawing more 
correct if he had meditated them for years, and laboured at them as 
long. The mastery of his hand seems to have been unerring, and the 
prolific teeming of his imagination absolutely inexhaustible. The 
amount of invention, of creation, exhibited in each of his larger 
works can hardly be imagined save by those who have seen them, 
and given themselves time to see them in reality. But it was the 
mechanical shifts to which he was driven by the material necessities 
of such headlong speed that have been fatal to the durability of his 
pictures. And the present condition of the whole of the miraculous 
St. Rocco series declares but too plainly that the Venetian critics, who 
accuse him of being the founder of the school of the ‘‘ tenebrosi,” 
cannot be said to do him wrong. 

Then in 1571—just six years, alas! before the terrible fire at the 
ducal palace—the Venetians won their great victory over the Turks, 
and determined to celebrate it and commemorate it in the artistic 
manner so especially Venetian. Tintoretto and Salviati were com- 
missioned to execute a great painting in the Sala del Serutinio. This 
time it is Tintoretto who is primarily applied to. But the proposed 
partnership was very distasteful to him. He went to the Procuratori 
and made a proposition. If the Republic would trust the entire work 
to him alone, he would paint the picture in one year (full as his hands 
were with other work), would ask no penny of pay from the coffers 
of the State, and would engage to take his picture down again, and 
carry it away, if any other painter could be found to execuge the 
work in two years for any payment! Of course such terms could but 
be accepted; and the mortification and rage of the old man Titian 
(then in his ninety-fourth year!) were very great, says Ridolfi; for 
he hated Tintoretto. 
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The latter, now in his fifty-ninth year, was still working with incredible 
rapidity, inexhaustible fertility, and unwearied industry on a crowd of 
works, great and small, public and private. His appetite for work seems 
to have been insatiable. Had it been proposed to paint every yard of 
sail-cloth on the galleys of the Republic, he would doubtless have 
undertaken the job single-handed. Yet it cannot be supposed that 
avarice was the motive that impelled him. Nor is any authority to 
be found to justify the statement in the ‘‘ Biographia Universelle” 
that he was driven by the avarice of his wife.* It is impossible to 
suppose that a man, whose dealings were such as we have seen them 
to be, could have been eager for money. No, he was greatly ambitious 
of linking his name for ever with the fame, the splendour, the glory 
of his native city. And especially he was driven by the necessity, 
analogous to that which makes the boiler burst if there be no outlet 
for continually generated steam, to find expression for the incom- 
pressible well-head of his imagination. This, above all, is the quality 
which distinguishes him from all other painters of every age and clime. 

We can permit ourselves to speak of but one other work, the last 
of his colossal canvases, and the most colossal of them all—the work 
of his old age—the ‘‘ Paradiso,” which occupies the entire wall of the 
Sala del Gran Consiglio, painted after the fire, which destroyed his 
and other previous works in the same hall. This is the largest picture 
known! It is thirty feet high by seventy-four feet long! Perhaps 
it may be doubted whether such a subject so treated was a fitting 
subject for painting. At all events, it must be admitted that no unity 
of impression can be produced on the mind of the beholder. But 
here again, as always, a detailed examination of the work reveals, to 
the always fresh astonishment of the examiner, the truly inexhaustible 
wealth of his imaginative power. Still the old man, as in the fresh 
spring-tide of his youth, pours forth new creations of combination, of 
movement, of beauty, and of expression, with a profusion that knows 
no limit save that of his almost unlimited canvas! ‘ 

“Tn FunminE DELLA Pittura,”’ indeed! A thunderbolt among 
painters ! 

In one of those lovely corridors of the ducal palace there are two 
marble busts, side by side: those of Titian and of Tintoretto. One 
is inscribed ‘Il Principe ” and the other “Il Fulmine” of Painting. 
And truly the designations are in either case appropriate! To what 
degree the busts may be accepted as veritable presentments of the 
men we are not aware. But there is no doubt that as given in 
the marble, ‘‘The Thunderbolt” is by far a nobler head than ‘“ The 
Prince.” T. A. TRoiuore. 

* Unless the biographer is unreasonable enough to find it in a jocose state- 
ment to the effect that his wife used to tie up his money in the corner of his 
handkerchief when he went out; but he always spent it one way or another, 


and always told her when asked for an account at his return, that he had spent 
it all in pious works. All evidently a joke, if not a very brilliant one. 





THE STREET-SWEEPER OF ST. ROQUE. 


—_>—_ 


I. 
I rnEatiy had not decided where to go. London was growing insuf- 
ferably hot, although its emptiness was in some ways pleasant—you 
will understand by this that I don’t care for parties, and am nervous 
about street-crossings, and London crossings in May and June are 
seriously trying to the nerves. 

The streets were no longer crowded ; but still London in August 
is like an emptied beehive—a bald, uncomfortable desert. 

Indecision is apt to call dissatisfaction to keep it company,—I 
observe that long words have a way of running in couples. It was a 
decided relief to get a letter from my cousin, Jemima Brown. I am 
very fond of Jemima; she is sixty, short, stout, and senti- 
mental, but her sentiment does not content itself with weeping over 
modern novels, and the sorrows of heroines who are no better than 
they should be, and who, if such impalpable beings could ever have 
stood upright in the flesh, would certainly have been much worse 
than their authors represent them to be. Jemima can cry just as 
heartily over the griefs of an old charwoman—whose idle, drunken 
husband robs her weekly of her hardly-earned wages—and my cousin 
will pinch herself, too, to help the poor old victim. 

Jemima, to my surprise, wrote to me from Bayeux. I can’t tell 
to this day how the stout, soft-hearted, irresolute dame ever got so 
far from home by herself; but there she was, and being there, she 
wanted me to keep her company. 

In some ways I am like a mariner’s compass ; I may hesitate in a 
vibrating, quivering sort of way till I have determined what to do ; 
but when once my mind is made up, like Talus, the squire of Sir 
Arthegal in the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” I go straight to my point, and 
stick to it as the needle does to the pole. 

The next day found me at Southampton, and the next at Havre ; 
and then, with all the recollections of my journey to Normandy two 
years ago freshly roused, I asked myself why I should not spend one 
day at St. Roque, and see the Hotel de Lyons once more, and have 
a talk with Louison about “ our Jean.” 

Since my return to England, I have more than once felt ashamed of 
my ignorance and want of observation, and when learned ladies are dis- 
cussing the world-famous Church of William the Conqueror, I think 
of the dear old story of ‘‘ Eyes and no Eyes,” and hold my peace. 

I had been into the church of St. Etienne certainly ; I had been 
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there, and what remembrances had I brought away ? A broad riband 
of light stretching from the clerestory windows to the pavement, and 
a very ragged devout Norman woman, whom I had noticed previously 
among a band of street-sweepers. ‘‘It is never too late to mend,” 
said I, and as the Orne steamer had not started the morning I reached 
Havre, I went on direct to St. Roque. 

When I drove up to the Hotel de Lyons, it seemed difficult to 
believe I had been so long away from it, all looked so homelike. 
There was the Chef in his snowy costume, white all but his boots, 
pumping into the shining brass-pan. 

There in the foreground was Monsieur Clopin, rubbing his hands 
and smiling, and in the distance I could make out against the dark- 
ness of the sheds beneath the gallery the bright orange of the 
feathered carrots, and the scarole dripping still on the stones below. 
I felt inclined to rub my eyes. ‘Have they all been asleep ever 
since I went away,” I thought ‘‘ and have they only wakened up at 
the sound of my cab?” 

Ah, but there was one want! I greeted Monsieur Clopin as he 
helped me to get out, and then by a sudden instinct I looked towards 
the staircase. Yes, there stood Louison, nodding and grinning like 
a broad substantial sunbeam. But I felt a want. There was no 
sweet little voice trilling out ‘“‘ La Boulangére.” Involuntarily my 
eyes went travelling round the courtyard, and then up to the gallery 
which ran along its walls, and I sighed. 

‘* Ah, ma’mselle has not then forgotten him—notre Jean ?” 

I did not know that Louison had come up close to me. 

‘*You must show me my room,’’I said, and then I turned to 
Monsieur Clopin, and inquired for his wife and children. He thanked 
me with the effusion that no man can reach who is not French. 

‘* Madame is quite well,” he added. ‘“ She and all the little family 
are at Cabourg for a week or so.” 

Somehow, it was a relief not to see Madame and Idalie, though I 
was sorry to miss the rest. However, I could not stay at St. Roque till 
they came back ; so I left my little gifts for them with Louison, and 
presented her with that most valued treasure to French servants, a 
pair of English scissors. 

The house seemed very sad. Everything reminded me so painfully 
of the bright little spirit gone on before. I looked at my watch. Only 
two o'clock, and I knew the table d’héte was not till five o'clock. 

“‘T shall get a brioche at Madame Chuquet’s,” I said to myself, 
‘and then I'll go on to St. Etienne, and make a few notes.” 

Looking back on what I have written, I see that I have likened 
myself to the iron squire of Britomart’s knight, and my readers 
will naturally infer that, having come to St. Roque with the idea 
of expiation, I shall stride on vigorously through the Rue Notre 
Dame, looking neither to the right nor to the left till I reach the 
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cathedral. But, alas! if ‘it is never too late to mend,” there is 
another truth equally certain—‘‘ We none of us know what we can 
do till we try.” ; 

A little way on I came to the tempting window above which shone 
in large golden capitals the words, ‘ Vicrortne Cuavquet, VY® Patis- 
ster.” Nature stirred within me at the sight. I had only got a 
mouthful of roll and one cup of coffee at Havre before the boat started. 
I went in and asked for a brioche. 

Mzdame Chuquet was alone, as bland and gracious as ever. Her 
fair, handsome, Norman face was rounder and fuller, but she was 
little changed. In the midst of an eloquent description of the beauty 
of the children of her daughter, Madame Leroux, she stopped and 
gave a sudden— 

“Ciel! there is that good-for-nothing again! Ah, ca! go along 
with thee! We don’t keep bread here for such as thou.” 

At the half-open door stood a woman with large hungry eyes bent 
on the tempting counter within. On this some twenty different kind 
of cakes, each more enticing-looking than the other, were ranged in 
tempting array—not piled in the tasteless confusion of an English 
pastrycook’s. 

The poor creature's eyes roved over these delicacies, but seemed to 
be searching for something else. Her face was very thin and sunburnt ; 
the stocking-cap she wore, without any strings, showed deep hollows 
behind the cheek-bones, and a wasted, attenuated throat; a miserable 
washed-out cotton-neckerchief covered her shoulders; and below this 
came what had once been a black stuff gown—many-coloured itself 
from constant exposure, and with many-hued patches besides; her 
feet were bare, but she wore heavy black sabots. And yet I noticed, 
in the midst of this abject misery, that the woman’s face was clean, 
and that the kerchief was arranged neatly and modestly. 

Suddenly the roving eyes met mine, and I recognised the face; in 
a minute more I remembered all about it. This was my street- 
sweeper—my poor dévote of St. Etienne of two years ago. 

I paid hastily for my brioche, and went out of the shop; it would 
have been a mockery to offer those cream-tarts and nougats to the 
starving creature on the steps. 

She crept humbly away when she saw me coming out. I beckoned 
her to follow me. There was a baker's shop a little further on, and 
I went in and bought one of those wonderful loaves, in the shape of a 
great ring, which seem made to carry on your arm. I gave it to my 
street-sweeper, and then I said, ‘‘Suivez moi,” in my best French 
manner, and walked on in front. 

‘Now,’ I said to myself, ‘by the time I reach St. Etienne she 
will have told me her story. These French people dearly love to 
chatter about themselves, and I shall have quite a little romance for 
Jemima when I get to Bayeux.” 
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After a little I looked behind me. I expected to see the loaf half 
gone at least, but she had only eaten a very moderate portion, and she 
was crying. 

‘‘ Poor creature ! how very distressing! and she hasn't got a pocket- 
handkerchief of course. Jemima would give her hers directly, but 
then Jemima is so eccentric.” 

I found myself getting uncomfortably hot in the face. I am neither 
conventional nor priggish, but a single woman is expected to be 
decorous in her behaviour, because she has no one constantly at 
hand to keep her in order: which I take to be the chief use of a 
husband. How very ridiculous it must look—to be marching down the 
Rue Notre Dame in this majestic fashion, a beggar woman blubbering 
behind me with a loaf in her arms! 

St. Etienne and all my sage determination about it went out of 
my memory. I turned into the first by-street I came to. It was a 
narrow silent turning, and it led into a street as silent, though broader, 
parallel with the Rue Notre Dame. 

‘Tf I mean to ask any questions, here is the place,” thought I; 
but my false shame had found me out even across the water, and I 
scarcely knew how to begin. I glanced back. The woman had left 
off crying, but she had left off eating, too; and it seemed to me she 
looked sadder than ever. 

A sudden thought came to aid me. I turned round, and waited 
for her to come up. 

‘* Where do you keep your broom—the broom you sweep with ?”’ 

‘* T will show madame.” 

The voice and the accent startled me, both were so refined for the 
abject creature who spoke. She led the way now, and I followed. 
Spite of her rags and her sabots, she moved well, and with a certain 
amount of grace. 

We came at last to an old Norman church. I fancied I had seen 
all the churches of St. Roque, but this was new to me. It looked 
weather-stained and dilapidated, and the huge doors were worm-eaten 
and falling to decay. One of these stood half open. To my surprise 
my guide entered through the gap, and looked over her shoulder for 
me to follow. I went in. Above me was the groined roof, with its 
bold stone ribs; the capitals of the piers that supported the four 
arches of the tower were massively sculptured ; and beyond, melting 
dimly into darkness, was the church. A church no longer. Hay and 
straw, fodder of all kinds, were piled high, reaching above the pillars 
of the nave; and in and about the tower where I stood were carts 
and trucks, fire-arms and faggots, in a sort of grotesque confusion. 
I felt stupetied with surprise, for, spite of the worm-eaten doors, the 
exterior had given no tokens of this desecration. But my companion 
roused me. 

** Voici, madame!" she said, and pointed behind the door. 
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It might bave been the ante-chamber to a witches’ Sabbath gather- 
ing. There stood stiffly in the angle formed by the half-open door at 
least fifty besoms. 

** When do you use them ?”’ I said, by way of answer. 

‘‘ Every evening, madame, unless it rains—it rains now,” she said. 

I was not surprised to see heavy drops falling, the heat had been 
so intense. I felt sure a storm was coming; but it was a relief to 
hear those heavy drops, instead of the thunder I had dreaded. I 
don’t like English thunder, but I am used to that. I know nothing 
about French thunder, and I would rather not encounter it, until I 
am safe with Jemima Brown. 

‘* Will not madame be seated ?” 

There was my sweeper, with true French courtesy, dusting a chair 
with her poor, many-coloured gown ; and then I saw that several of 
these chairs were stacked together near the brooms, possibly for the 
convenience of the sweepers. 

‘¢ You had better sit down, too.” 

She thanked me, but she shook her head, and kept standing at a 
respectful distance. I felt, spite of her rags and misery, quite ashamed 
of having given her that loaf—she was so gentle and well-mannered. 

Well, here I was alone with the object of my curiosity, and, judging 
by the sound of the rain, I must remain a prisoner till it subsided ; 
and yet I did not know how to frame a question to lead her on to 
telling her story. I looked up at her; her eyes were fixed on me 
with a searching, inquiring gaze. 

‘I wonder if she wants to know my story,” said I; and I felt, I 
suppose, as the knife-grinder did when he made that memorable 
answer. ‘Dear me,” said I, peevishly, ‘‘ I hope this isn’t a female 
grinder.” It was a foolish thought, but then I am not a sensible person. 

Whatever her story might be, so much revealed itself in the 
woman’s face—she was humbly ashamed of her estate; in this 
I read, as I thought, that she had brought herself to it, and had 
repented. There was no trace of proud humility; and also, spite of 
the outward degradation, the inner light of the spirit shone yet in the 
large earnest eyes and thoughtful mouth. 

‘* What is your name ?” 

I really did not mean to ask; but I fancy my tongue had got tired 
of the long silence, and just put me on one side. The woman was 
evidently startled out of a reverie—her lips quivered. 

“‘T am called Therésine, madame.” 

‘“* But what other name have you?” 

Poor creature! Looking at that tanned, weather-stained skin, I 
had got to fancy her quite hardened out of sentiment; but a deep 
flush rose up to ker brown forehead. 

She shook her head. 

‘*T have no name, madame. I have lost mine. It is dead now.” 
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The tone was so sad, so uncomplaining, that I found my eyes full 
of tears before I knew it. 

I could not sit there with this poor creature standing in front of 
me as if I were a judge and she a criminal. Let her have done what 
she would, she was better than Iwas. She had found me a, shelter, 
shown courtesy, and then confessed herself a sinner to a fellow- 
mortal. I got up and went close to her. 

‘“‘Thérésine, I am sure you are unhappy; what is your grief? 
Perhaps I can help you, if you will let me.” My tongue really was 
quite beyond my control. I was growing justas eccentric as Jemima 
Brown, and I expected to see the Frenchwoman fling herself at my 
knees, and embrace them in an effusion of feeling. 

‘* Good gracious! what shall Ido? I hate scenes, and I can’t get 
away because of the rain.” 

Not a bit of a scene followed. My street-sweeper turned away 
from me, and looked stedfastly into the dimness behind her. 

It seemed to me that she looked taller than I had fancied. Iam 
apt to be afraid of women taller than myself, let the cause be what it 
may. I heartily wished I had left Thérésine and her story alone. 

I went to the door and looked out. One might have thought there 
was a leak in the great heavy clouds, in hue like a leaden cistern; for 
the rain came down in streams rather than in drops. 

“Madame "—Thérésine had followed me— you are an English 
lady. Is it not so?” 

“Yes.” 

I must tell this story as it happened, though some of it puts me to 
shame ; but I really thought she was going to ask for money after this 
preface. 

‘* Well, madame, in six years of shame and sorrow one other voice 
spoke kind words to me, and that was the voice of an Englishman. 
I was proud then, I would not answer, and he went away. When 
you spoke just now, I thought, ‘I have not long to live, why not bear 
yet a little longer, and then hide all that is left of me away for ever?’ 
But, madame, that thought was pride too. And what have I to do with 
pride ?—unless, indeed, it is-——and I think it is—the lowest of sins.” 

As the woman spoke I recognised the secret influence that had 
mastered me, and drawn me to her. Whatever she was, she had no 
ordinary mind, and that mind had been cultivated. 

I did not quite know what to say, so I just took her hand and 
went back to the chairs. ‘Sit down,” I said, ‘* you look very tired.” 

Poor Thérésine obeyed ; but it seemed as if all her dignity and self- 
control left her as soon as I touched her hand. She sank down on 
the chair I gave her, and buried her face in her hands, sobbing. 

She sate thus a long while; at last she looked up, her face wet 
with tears. 

‘‘ Pardon, madame, but you can never know what it is to be treated 
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like a woman, when you have only been treated like a dog. Once, 
madame, I was happy and good, at least I might have been if I had 
been content and obedient; but I was not either. Ido not know 
how it is in your country, but with us the law for marriage is strict. 
You may not marry without consent of parents. If you do, you are 
a shame and a disgrace. Well, madame, even before I left the 
convent where I was learning, I loved. My mother was angry, she 
forbade me to continue my love. Madame, I was only sixteen, and 
I was obstinate. I could not bear to wait till the law would give me 
freedom. My lover urged me ardently. He had got an appoint- 
ment in Paris, and I went away with him—without consent from any 
one.” 

She stopped here so decidedly that I was afraid she was not 
going on. 

“‘But did not your mother consent when she knew you were 
married ?” I asked. 

Asad smile came over Thérésine’s face, and she drew her chair 
farther from me. 

‘Pardon, madame, I thought you had understood whatIam. I 
have never had a husband. If I had, do you think the good God would 
have let me sink so low as this? He does not punish the pure and 
the impure alike. He punishes us according to our needs; and, 
madame, my need was to be humbled.” 

I sat still; but Theérésine was roused now, and eager to speak. 

‘* Madame, I am not going to talk of the most shameful part of my 
life. It is not for you to hear. That was soon over. I had fallen 
because I loved; but when love forsook me, and I was left alone, I 
knew what I had done, and I fled away from worse evils I saw all 
round me. I begged my way back to St. Roque, but when I got here 
I dared not show my face. I used to hide near my mother’s door. 
I have watched her in and out day after day. I was always wishing 
she would see me, but I could not get courage to speak to her. One 
Sunday, it was winter, and it was dark when she came in from 
Benediction, I was watching on the opposite side of the street, I saw 
her foot slip as she went up the steps to her door, and she fell. Then 
I could not help it, I ran and helped her up. She knew me before 
I spoke ; she pushed me from her roughly, and turned her head away. 
*Go, I don’t want you. You are disgraced,’ she said. I cried, ‘I am 
your own child Zizine,’ but she would not look at me. The door 
opened and she ran in, and shut it in my face. Madame, I never 
saw my mother any more. Before next Sunday came she was dead.” 

Thérésine stopped here. 

‘“‘ But how did you live?” I asked presently. “Did you get em- 
ployment ?” 

‘* But no, madame,” she shook her head, ‘‘the people of St. Roque 
say that their town is the cleanest and the purest in France. Perhaps it 
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is, but it is also a town where they judge hardly. I had no character 
to offer. I had scarcely any clothes. I had got a situation, and 
then the worst happened—a man came into the shop where I stood, 
and he knew my face and told all about me.”’ Thérésine shrank into 
herself, as if she had been struck. ‘‘ Madame, that was worst of all. 
My pride conquered—I could not bear it ; I fled away and hid myself. 
Never again did I try to hold my head up among my fellows. I got 
field-work for a little, but I was too weak for it; and then a poor girl 
like myself told me the sweepers had a few sous each day for keeping 
clean the streets. I applied, and they took me on. One work is as 
good as another, and I shall sweep till I can no longer hold my 
broom.” 

The glow that had come into her face faded. She looked as haggard 
and wretched as she had looked at Madame Chuquet’s window. 

‘‘ But won't the clergy do something for you? Is there no refuge 
where you could be taken in?” 

Thérésine looked frightened. She held out her clasped hands 
towards me. 

‘‘Ah, madame, par pitié!”” Then she recovered herself. << Yes, 
there is an Asyle near La Maladrerie ; but though I am a sinner, I 
have not led the life of the women at the Asyle. If I could get 
work more fit for a woman than this is, I would lay down my life to 
do it.” 

‘ But surely, if you were to speak to a priest, to one of the clergy 
of St. Etienne now, they wouldn't turn away, they would help you 
to employment. I have seen you in church.” 

‘‘ Yes, madame, I go to confession and to La Messe; but the 
priests do not know me from a hundred such as I. If I could once 
get courage, I would speuk to some of them; but it is too late * 

‘* No, it is not too late.” 

I felt quite in a rage with the good town of St. Roque. It seemed 
to me as if I would restore my poor sweeper to respectability in spite 
of it and all its pharisees. 

I did not like to give Therésine money, but I made up my mind 
to go home and talk to Louison and Monsieur Clopin, and see what 
could be done. 

The rain had ceased some time ago as suddenly as it came on. I 
asked Thérésine if she could be at the old church next morning, and 
then I said good-bye. 


Il. 


I trip to get speech of Louison and Monsieur Clopin, but I did not 
succeed. Louison had gone for a walk in the Cours Caffarelli, and 
Monsieur Clopin was never visible after he had carved for his guests. 
I fancy he went to his Cercle, for he affected politics and literature. 
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Next morning I came down to breakfast determined to do some- 
thing for my poor sweeper. I met Louison in the gallery and told 
my story. Louison put her massive black head on one side and looked 
at me. 

‘“* Hein—yes, it is sad—it is horribly sad! but what will you? 
Madame, there are at least fifty of these sweepers—all good-for- 
nothings—and madame will find that each one has a story to match 
this of Thérésine. I know nothing about it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and went bustling to the end of the 
gallery, from which her help, Francoise, was holding a conversation 
with Desiré, the waiter, who stood in the court below. 

‘“‘Chut!” very sharply from Louison, and Francoise disappeared. 

I felt sorry and surprised. I could not have believed it. To 
think of Louison, so tender-hearted and pitiful to little Jean, so 
hard to this poor soul, Therésine. 

And Monsieur Clopin, whom I met in the entrance, was nearly as 
bad, although he veiled his indifference politely ; but when I feebly 
and timidly suggested that he might get some employment from his 
numerous customers in the way of washing or needlework for my 
protegée, the man spoke out—he held up both hands. 

‘‘Madame, it is impossible, I assure you; it would injure my 
establishment if such a person were seen about it.”’ 

I went into the salle like a dog with its tail between its legs. I 
felt as if I had committed some heinous breach of propriety; and 
whatever was to become of my poor Théresine! My coffee and my 
tartines had lost their savour; I was thoroughly upset. What should 
I say to my sweeper when I met her at the ruined church? I felt 
punished for my Quixotic behaviour. 

An arrival! Out bustled Monsieur Clopin, and on his heels 
went Desiré and Louison. I felt cross with the whole pack, and with 
myself, too, for being so helpless. 

Surely I know that voice and that cheery fat laugh; and a short 
stout woman, in brown holland and a broad-leaved brown hat, stands 
in the entrance of the salle. 

‘‘Jemima!" and instead of going forward, I stand stupefied with 
my mouth open. . 

How Jemima laughed, and then wiped her eyes and her face 
generally, and then laughed again ; and as soon as I recovered myself 
sufficiently to join in the mirth, Louison and Desiré joined in the 
broadest of grins. Monsieur Clopin’s moustache curved with delight. 

‘‘Oter café—oter pang et bur,” said Jemima, pointing to my 
breakfast; and, considering her accent, I am inclined to think the 
gesture was needful. “ Well, my dear, when I got your note, I 
remembered I wanted to see St. Roque myself; and so I thought it 
would be a great joke to take you by surprise. And really I az so 
tired of holding my tongue—they don’t understand one word of 
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English at Bayeux, and they are saucy enough to pretend they can't 
make out my French.” 

I coughed, and said this was a pity ; but I was heartily glad to see 
Jemima, although, of course, I knew I should have to take care 
of her. 

‘¢ You look worried,” she said, when we had had some more talk ; 
so I told her my troubles about Theresine. 

Jemima listened with deep interest ; but when I came to my appeal 
to Louison, she opened her round eyes in wonder at my ignorance. 

‘Don’t you know,” she said, ‘‘ that a respectable well-to-do ser- 
vant is more hard than any one in a case of this sort. Why don't 
you go to the Hotel Dieu ?” she added briskly. 

‘¢ Hotel Dieu !—what is that ?’’ I said in a sort of maze; to think 
of Jemima, who had never been in France before, talking to me of a 
place I knew nothing about. 

‘* Oh, I've been reading up St. Roque,” she said, with a shame- 
faced laugh ; “‘ I've got some curious old books on Normandy. Come 
along. Send for a voiture, and we'll go there at once.” 

We went there, and I really felt thoroughly ashamed of myself that 
I should have stayed twice in St. Roque, and should have contented 
myself with just a casual glance at the Abbaye-aux-Dames, wholly 
ignorant of the community of good and holy women who live under 
its shelter, 

We saw the Superior, and I told my story. She promised at once 
to give Thérésine needlework and to take an interest in her welfare. 

‘“‘ If she is what you believe her to be, madame—a true penitent,” 
the good lady said, ‘‘ we will soon make a home for her here.” 

I went on alone to the old church. I thought Thérésine would 
shrink from a fresh face, so I would not ask Jemima to go too. My 
street-sweeper was waiting for me. I think Thérésine had so given 
up hope and trust in this world that she could scarcely believe 
her eyes when she saw me. I told her my news. Her lips quivered 
—she could not speak; but when I went on to tell her of some little 
plans Jemima and I had made so that she might present herself 
respectably at the convent, great tears came rolling over the poor 
sunken face. 

** The good God will bless you, madame. If He hears the prayers 
of such as I, He must bless you.” 

I got away,—I hate to be seen crying,—and then I went back to 
the shop where I had left Jemima getting an outfit for Thérésine. 
I had learned a lesson of humility that day—I, who have laid down 
the law to dear, short, stout, true-hearted Jemima all my life. 

If we live till next year we mean to go back to St. Roque, and 
see how Thérésine fares at the Hotel Dieu. 


Katuartne 8. Macquor. 





@OMETS AND COMETS’ TAILS. 


—_—_ 


Axone the many startling suggestions recently thrown out by men 
of science, not one, perhaps, has seemed more amazing to the general 
public than the idea put forward by Sir W. Thomson in the able 
address with which he inaugurated the late meeting of the British 
Association—that life on the earth may have had its origin from seeds 
borhe to our planet by meteors, the remnants of former worlds. 
Coupling this startling theory with the partly-admitted view that the 
tails of comets and comets themselves consist of meteoric flights, he 
presented the “hairy stars" which men so long viewed with terror in 
a somewhat novel light. Regarded not so many years ago as pro- 
bably the vehicles of the Almighty’s wrath, comets are made by this 
new hypothesis to appear as the parents of universal life. How would 
Whiston, and those who thought with him that a comet in old times 
effected the destruction of all living things (save a chosen few) with 
water, and that a comet at perhaps no very distant future would 
destroy the whole earth with fire, have contemplated a theory accord- 
ing to which the seed-bearing fragments of a comet's tail peopled 
the earth with all the living things which at present exist upon its 
surface? The ‘fear of change” with which in old times comets 
perplexed the nations must be replaced, it would seem, by another 
sort of fear. We need not dread the approaching dissolution of the 
world through cometic agency, though the thought of a vast catas- 
trophe may be suggested by the consideration that we see in the 
comet but the fragments of another world. But, if this new theory 
should be accepted, we have reason to regard with apprehension 
the too close approach of one of these visitants; because, if one 
comet supplied the seeds of the living things now existing on the 
world, another may supply myriads of seeds of undesirable living 
things ; and mayhap the sequent struggle for life may not result in 
the survival of the fittest. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say, perhaps, that I am not 
troubled by such misgivings. I can scarcely bring myself to believe, 
indeed, that the eminent professor was serious in urging his hypo- 
thesis of seed-bearing meteors. Englishmen speak sometimes of the 
slowness with which a Scotsman apprehends a jest; but the Scots- 
man may return the compliment—so far, at least, as the southern 
estimate of Scottish humour is concerned. For a true Scot makes 
his jests with a gravity and aplomb unequalled among Sassenach 
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humorists. It is far from improbable that the seriousness with 
which the seed-bearing meteorites have been discussed proved infi- 
nitely amusing to the gathering of the clans in Edinburgh. Thomson 
and Tait, Andrews and Geikie, Stewart and Lockyer, in fine, all the 
Scottish men of science who were present at the gathering, may be 
ready to retort Sydney Smith’s gibe, maintaining henceforth that 
nothing short of a surgical operation will enable an Englishman to 
appreciate Scottish humour. 

For it will be noticed that the explanation of the origin of life upon 
our globe leaves the real question of the origin of life where it was. 
The theory, in this respect, resembles that undoubtedly humorous 
account which the Hindoo sages gave of the manner in which our earth 
is supported ; and precisely as the Hindoo student of science might ask 
how the tortoise who supports the earth is himself supported, so may 
we ask how the worlds which, by bursting, supplied space with seed- 
bearing meteors, were themselves peopled with living things. This 
circumstance of itself throws an air of doubt over the new hypo- 
thesis, as a seriously-intended account of the origin of life on our 
earth. It may seem superfluous to add that in a collision by which 
a world was shivered into fragments the seeds of life would have 
what may be described as a warm time, since the collision could 
hardly fail to vaporise the destroyed world. The fiery heat gene- 
rated by the collision, followed by a voyage during myriads of 
millions of ages through the inconceivable cold of space, and, lastly, 
by the fierce heat which accompanies the fall of meteoric masses upon 
our earth, would seem so unfavourable to the germs of life, that 
Pouchet himself might accept with confidence the belief that all such 
germs had been completely destroyed before reaching this planet. 

But while the theory of seed-bearing meteors can hardly be re- 
garded as a complete solution of the perplexing problem of the origin 
of life, the facts to which the eminent Scottish professor referred 
while discussing it are of singular interest and importance. The 
whole history of recent scientific research into the subject of the 
relation between meteors and comets is full of instruction. To the 
readers of this magazine that history will be in great part familiar, 
because, in the number for November, 1869, a paper by the present 
writer appeared, in which a popular account was given of the re- 
searches of Schiaparelli, Adams, Leverrier, and those other men of 
science who have placed meteoric astronomy in its present position. 
I propose here, therefore, to take for granted many of the conclusions 
dealt with in my former paper. This will enable me to discuss with 
greater freedom, as regards space, the views respecting comets, and 
more especially respecting cometic appendages, which seem to be 
suggested by observed phenomena, taken in connection with the 
association recently recognised between comets and meteors. The 
subject is as yet too new for the enunciation of definite theories, and 
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far less can we safely dogmatise respecting it. But much has been 
established which will well bear careful investigation, and I believe 
that the conclusions which may be fairly deduced from observations 
already made are much more important than is commonly supposed. 

The phenomena presented by comets have long perplexed astro- 
nomers. Setting aside the fact that the head of a comet strictly 
obeys the law of gravitation, there is scarcely one known fact respect- 
ing comets which astronomers have succeeded in interpreting to their 
satisfaction. The facts recently ascertained, striking and important 
though they undoubtedly are, yet not only fail to explain the phe- 
nomena of comets, but are absolutely more perplexing than any which 
had before come to light. The present position of cometic astro- 
nomy is, in fact, this :—-Many facts are known, and many others may 
be inferred ; but these facts have yet to be combined in such a way 
as to afford a consistent theory respecting comets. 

It is now known that the comets which are so brilliant as to 
attract general notice are but a few among those which actually 
approach the earth. The telescope detects each year (with scarcely 
an exception) more than one comet. It is probable, indeed, that if 
systematic search were diligently made, many comets would be 
detected yearly.* Already, however, nearly seven hundred comets 
have been discovered, of which by far the greater number have been 
the reward of modern telescopic research. 

Of observed comets, only the more brilliant are adorned with 
tails of considerable length. But nearly all comets show, during 
their approach towards the sun, a certain lengthening of their figure, 
corresponding to the change which, in the case of larger comets, 
precedes the formation of a tail. So that a tail may be regarded 
as a normal, or at Icast a natural, appendage of comets—though 
special conditions may be requisite for the evolution of the ap- 
pendage. This will appear the more probable when the fact is noted 
that, in all cases where a tail is formed, this tail appears as an 
extension of the part of the head known as the coma or hair—the 
fainter light surrounding the nucleus of the comet—and no comet has 
ever appeared without showing a coma during one period or another 
of its existence. Commonly, the coma continues visible as long as 
the comet itself can be discerned, though there have been instances 
in which the comet seems to have been shorn of its hair; and, in 
one noteworthy instance, a comet of considerable splendour lost in a 
few days both its tail and hair. 

Now when wo consider the remarkable appearance which the tails 
of comets have presented, the great variety of their aspect, and the 
wonderful changes which have been noted in the appearance of one 
and the same comet, we begin to recognise the enormous difficulty of 


* A prize has been offered to the astronomer or telescopist who shall first 
succeed in discovering eight comets wi hin the year. 
002 
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the problem which astronomers have to solve. It will be instructive 
to discuss some of these peculiarities at length, because they seem 
to oppose themselves in a very striking manner to theories which 
have been somewhat confidently urged of late. 

In the earliest ages of the history of our subject, the fact was 
noted that the tails of comets commonly lie in the direction oppo- 
site to the place of the sun. Appian, indeed, was the first European 
astronomer who observed this peculiarity, but M. Biot has succeeded 
in proving that the discovery had been made long before by Chinese 
astronomers. 

If the tail of a comet strictly obeyed this rule, if it were always 
directed in a perfectly straight line from the sun’s place, the 
peculiarity might admit perhaps of a tolerably simple explanation. 
This, however, is not in general the case; in fact, I do not know 
of a single instance in which a comet's tail has extended exactly in 
the direction of a line from the sun throughout the tail’s whole 
length. The tail of an approaching comet generally seems to bend 
towards the track along which the comet has recently passed, and 
the effect, when the tail is long, is to give the appendage a slight 
curvature. To cite only one instance out of many, it will be suffi- 
cient to refer to the splendid comet which appeared in 1858, and was 
known as Donati’s. Soon after the first appearance of the tail a 
slight curvature could be recognised in the appendage; and this 
curvature became gradually more and more conspicuous, until, to use 
Sir John Herschel’s words, the tail ‘‘ assumed at length that superb 
aigrette-like form, like a tall plume wafted by the breeze, which has 
never probably formed so conspicuous a feature in any previous comet.” 

Here is a peculiarity which at once serves to dispose of the theory 
according to which the tail of a comet is to be compared to a beam of 
light such as a lantern throws amid darkness. The theory seems so 
naturally suggested by the general fact that a comet's tail tends from 
the sun, as to lead many to forget that the so-called beam of light 
thrown by a lantern is in reality due to the illumination of material 
particles ; and that in the case of a comet we can neither explain why 
particles behind the comet (with regard to the sun) should be more 
brilliantly illuminated than others, nor how’ the particles come to be 
there at all. Despite these and other difficulties, the ‘ negative 
shadow” theory, as it has been called, has been again and again 
urged, though only to be again and again refuted. 

Let it be noted, however, before other peculiarities are considered, 
that the curvature of comets’ tails is no argument against the inge- 
nious theory by which Profersor Tyndall has endeavoured to explain 
their direction from the sun. According to this theory, the passage 
of light through and beyond the head of the comet is the real cause 
to which the appearance of the tail is to Le ascribed. But a physical 
process is supposed to occur as the light traverses the region behind 
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the comet ; and the rate at which this process takes place need not 
necessarily correspond to the enormous velocity with which light 
travels. So that, instead of the whole tail being exactly in a straight 
line with the head and the sun, as it must be (appreciably) if the 
phenomenon were a mere luminous track, the end of the tail (the part 
formed earliest) would lie in the direction of a solar ray through the 
place occupied some time earlier by the head. This, in fact, corresponds 
somewhat closely with observed appearances ; and so far Professor 
Tyndall's theory receives undoubted support from recognised facts. 
Indeed, we seem almost driven to the conclusion that some such 
action as Tyndall has conceived takes place in the formation of a 
comet’s tail—that either light, or electricity, or some swiftly tra- 
velling cause, is at work—by the marvellous rapidity with which in 
some instances the tail of a comet has seemingly changed its position. 
The comet of 1680, commonly known as Newton’s comet, affords 
a remarkable instance of this. I take the following narrative from 
Sir John Herschel’s ‘‘ Familiar Lectures,” article ‘‘ Comets,” noting 
that. the student of the subject, and especially the student of those 
theories which have of late been advanced respecting comets, would 
do well to study that paper carefully, as well as the chapter on 
“Halley's Comet” in Herschel’s volume on his Cape observations :— 
“The comet passed its perihelion (that is, the point of its course 
nearest to the sun) on December 8, and when nearest to the sun was 
only one-sixth of the sun’s diameter from his surface ’’—travelling at 
the rate of 1,200,000 miles an hour. ‘‘ Now observe one thing,” says 
Herschel ; ‘the distance from the’sun’s centre was about one-160th 
part of our distance from it. All the heat we enjoy on this earth 
comes from the sun. Imagine the heat we should have to endure if 
the sun were to approach us, or we the sun, to one-160th part of its 
present distance. It would not be merely as if 160 suns were 
shining on us all at once, but 160 times 160, according to a rule 
which is well known to all who are conversant with such matters. 
Now that is 25,600. Only imagine a glare 25,600 times fiercer than 
that of an equatorial sunshine at noonday, with the sun vertical. 
And again, only conceive a light 25,600 times more glaring than the 
glare of such a noonday! in such a heat there is no substance 
we know of which would not run like water,—boil,—and be con- 
verted into smoke or vapour. No wonder the comet; gave 
evidence of violent excitement, coming from the cold region out- 
side the planetary system, torpid and icebound. Already, when 
arrived even in our temperate region, it began to show signs of 
internal activity; the head had begun to develop and the, tail to 
elongate till the comet was for a time lost sight of. No human eye 
beheld the wondrous spectacle it must have offered on the 8th 
December. Only four days afterwards, however, it was seen; and 
its tail, whose direction was reversed, and which, observe, could not 
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possibly be the same tail it had before—(for it is not to be conceived 
as a stick brandished round, or a flaming sword, but fresh matter 
continually streaming forth)—its tail, I say, had already lengthened 
to an extent of about ninety millions of miles, so that it must have 
been shot out with immense force in a direction from the sun, a force 
Sar greater than that with which the sun acted on and controlled the 
head of the comet itself, which, as the reader will have observed, took 
from November 10 to December 8, or twenty-eight days, to fall to the sun 
Srom the same distance, and that with all the velocity it had on Novem- 
ber 10 to start with.” 

My readers will doubtless remember that in his address to the 
British Association Sir W. Thomson referred to the above passage, 
with the express object of commending the simplicity with which a 
theory lately suggested by Professor Tait seems to explain all the 
facts referred to by Sir John Herschel. According to this theory the 
tail of a comet consists of a multitude of meteors, travelling in a sort 
of flat flight, like sea-birds; and the seemingly rapid extension of a 
comet's tail is not due to the rapid projection of matter in the direc- 
tion from the sun, but merely to a shifting of our position with respect 
to the level of the meteoric flight. Precisely as a flight of birds, 
searcely visible when its level is slanted, may become visible along 
its entire length when the level is turned edgewise towards the 
observer, so a change of the earth’s position, bringing her near the 
level of a meteoric flight, might cause the whole length of the flight 
to become visible, and thus an appendage of the nature of a tail 
might seem to grow with inconceivable rapidity, although in reality 
it had existed with the same degree of extension before it became 
visible to us. 

This theory—to which, says Professor Thomson, the name of “the 
sea-bird analogy” has been given—has not yet found a place in 
treatises on astronomy ; and with all deference to its author, I would 
submit that astronomers are not to be blamed for rejecting it. Its 
simplicity is great, no doubt; but its adequacy to account for cometic 
phenomena may be more than questioned. It seems barely equal to 
account for the visibility of a comet's tail, account being had of the 
enormous number of meteors which would be required that the 
reflected light might be recognisable even when the flight was seen 
edgewise. But it offers no explanation whatever of the direction in 
which comets’ tails are commonly seen—-still less of the generally 
observed curvature of the tail. And if we take the special account 
from which Sir W. Thomson has drawn reasons for favourably com- 
menting on Tait’s theory, we shall certainly find much in Sir John 
Herschel’s narrative to throw doubt on the “ sea-bird”’ theory. For 
the tail of the comet (regarded as a real entity) swept round like a 
brandished stick—so that either continually new flights of meteors 
Were seen successively edgewise, the order of succession being such 
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as to correspond to the changing position of the tail, or else the same 
flight—remaining throughout so placed as to be seen edgewise—swept 
round as described. Now the latter view may be dismissed at once. 
It is the essential point of Herschel’s reasoning, and is clearly demon- 
strable according to the laws of motion, that no meteors which were 
behind the comet before its approach to the sun could be 90,000,000 
miles in front of the comet only four days after that approach—in 
other words, no meteors forming the tail in the first position could 
have 1eached a position undoubtedly occupied by some meteors (on the 
supposition we are considering) four days afterwards. As for the 
former view, according to which the tail after the comet’s passage by 
the sun was formed of other flights of meteors than had formed the 
tail before this passage, it must be rejected on account simply of its 
being utterly incredible. If the comet had been thus girt about by 
meteor systems, the sun himself would have been darkened as the 
comet swept past. And even if we admitted these multiple flights in 
this and other instances (for Newton’s comet was not the only one 
which has exhibited the peculiarity), it still remains utterly unin- 
telligible why the flights behind the comet should be visible while the 
comet was approaching, and those in front of the comet while the 
comet was passing away. 

The actual facts respecting the seeming motions of a comets tail 
are, indeed, not always adequately realised by students of astronomy. 
We so often hear a comet’s tail described as a vast stream of 
light extending behind the comet—like the wake behind a swiftly- 
sailing ship—that we are apt to forget that in reality it is only while 
a comet is approaching the sun that the tail even approximates to this 
rearward position. So soon as the comet has commenced its journey 
away from the sun, the tail is carried in advance—more and more in 
advance as the comet gets farther and farther away—until at length 
the tail lies nearly on the track which the comet is about to follow. 
At this time the comet's head is moving almost as if it were about to 
rush into the body of the tail. 

But it is noteworthy that the tail of a comet at no time agrees in 
position with any part of the path of the comet. So that if we accept 
as strictly true the theory that certain meteor systems—as notably 
those which produce the August and November showers—follow 
exactly in the path cf certain comets, we are bound to accept the 
conclusion that whatever the connection between the comet and 
meteor system may be, the meteor sysicm is certainly not the comet's 
tail. 

We are thus led to inquire into the circumstances which attend the 
formation of a comet's tail. We have seen how the tail behaves, and 
how its motions appear to suggest the idea of a force of some sort 
exerted repulsively by the sun. Let us inquire whether the telescopic 
scrutiny of the comet’s head appears to confirm this idea. 
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No comet was ever studied so carefully with high telescopic powers 
as the splendid comet of 1858 already referred to. The remarks of 
Sir John Herschel on the subject of the drawings executed by Professor 
Bond,* of America, may still be quoted without a word of change; 
the series of engravings in which the comet is represented in every 
stage of its progress still ‘leaves far behind—in point of exquisite 
finish and beauty of delineation—everything hitherto done in that 
department of astronomy.” 

Like all large comets, Donati’s, when studied with powerful telescopic 
means, showed a capping or envelope of light around the bright 
central nucleus. This envelope was separated by a dark interval 
from the nucleus; but a connection cotld be traced between the two 
in the form of jets of light which seemed to issue from different 
parts of the nucleus, “ giving rise,” says Sir John Herschel, “by 
their more or less oblique presentation to the eye, to exceedingly 
varied appearances—sometimes like the spokes of a wheel or the 
radial sticks of a fan, sometimes blotted by patches of irregular light, 
and sometimes interrupted by equally irregular blots of darkness.” 
A month and a half after the first appearance of the tail, the nucleus 
was seen to be surrounded by no less than three distinct envelopes, 
each of the two outer being related to the next inner envelope in the 
same way that the innermost was related to the nucleus; that is, 
there was a dark intervening space crossed by radial streaks of light. 
Professor Bond considered that these ‘‘ had been thrown off in inter- 
mittent succession, as if the forces of ejection had been temporarily 
exhausted, and again and again resumed a phase of activity; the 
peculiar action by which the matter of the envelopes was ultimately 
driven into the tail, taking place, not on the surface of the nucleus, but 
at successively higher levels.” But Sir John Herschel, from whom 
the above account of Bond’s ideas has been taken, considered rather 
that the matter forming the envelopes was, as it were, sifted “by 
solar action—the leritating portion of it being hurried off, the gravitating 
remaining behind in the form of a transparent, gaseous, non-reflective 
medium.” 

Only a few days after the formation of these three envelopes, a 
striking change took place in the telescopic aspect of the comet, or 
rather in the aspect which it presented when seen, even with the 
naked eye, inaclear atmosphere. A new tail made its appearance 
beside the main or primary tail. The new tail was perfectly straight, 
and very narrow, and, unlike the primary tail, was directed almost 
exactly from the sun. Soon after another tail, similar in its general 
appearance, but somewhat fainter, was discerned. This tail was 


* The telescope employed by Professor Bond, of America, was a fine refractor, 
15 inches in aperture, similar in all respects to the celebrated Poulkowa refractor, 
and to the fine telescope which is commonly called the Great Equatorial of the 
Greenwich Observatory. 
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seen on one or two subsequent nights; but only when the atmospheric 
conditions were very favourable. ‘‘ These appearances were pre- 
sented,” says Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ from the 28th September (1858) 
to the 11th October. They are peculiarly instructive, as they clearly 
indicate an analysis of the cometic matter by the sun’s repulsive action 
—the matter of the secondary tails being evidently darted off with 
incomparably greater velocity (indicating an incomparably greater 
intensity of repulsive energy) than that which went to form the 
primary one.” Sir John Herschel does not notice the seeming con- 
nection between the appearance of these new tails and the formation 
of the additional envelopes. The three envelopes were first seen on 
the 24th September, and they remained visible until the 10th of 
October. The new tails were first noticed on the 28th September, as 
though some little time had been occupied in their formation from the 
matter of the outer envelopes, and they continued visible till the 11th 
of October, or one day longer than the envelopes, as though some 
interval were required for their dissipation. This circumstance seems 
highly significant, more especially when it is considered in connection 
with the condition of the head during the continuance of the triple 
envelope. For during this interval, ‘‘and especially,” says Herschel, 
‘“‘ from the 7th to the 10th of October,—that is to say, when the full 
effect of the sun’s perihelion action had been endured,—the nucleus 
offered every appearance of most violent and, so to speak, angry ex- 
citement, evidenced by the complicated structure and convolutions of 
the jets issuing from it.” «‘‘From this time,” he adds, “ until the 
comet’s final disappearance,the violence of action gradually calmed 
down, while the comet itself went southwards, and at length vanished 
from our horizon.” 

I would notice in passing that the circumstances here related seem 
to throw some light on a phenomenon which has hitherto proved 
most perplexing—the appearance of comets having multiple tails. 
The accounts which have been given of such comets seem utterly 
inexplicable, unless we adopt a theory resembling that which Sir 
John Herschel has touched on in the passages I have quoted. The 
comet of 1807 had two tails, neither of which agreed exactly with a 
line tending directly from the sun. The comet of 1823 had in like 
manner two tails; but the position of one of these was wholly 
abnormal, since this tail was directed towards, instead of from the 
sun. This might perplex us, were it not for the observed fact that 
the repulsive energy by which (in whatever way) the sun seems to 
sweep from his neighbourhood the matter of comets’ tails, seems to 
struggle in the first place with a fendency in the matter of the comet's 
head to form one or more jets towards the sun. We may suppose 
that the tail directed towards the sun was simply a jet of this sort, 
able (owing to some exceptional feature in its constitution) to resist 
the sun’s repulsive action. Side tails have been noticed in several 
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instances,—a fact which seems readily explicable by Herschel’s 
theory. Less intelligible at first sight is the account of the great 
comet of 1843 as seen at Chili; for this comet is said to have had 
‘*a@ lateral tail issuing from the original one at a distance of ten 
degrees from the head, and extending to a much greater length than 
the other.” It seems reasonable to suppose that in this instance two 
sorts of matter had been entangled together, as it were, when first 
swept away from the head, a separation only taking place after they 
had already been carried together to a considerable distance ; thence- 
forth, it would seem, each kind of matter obeyed its own special law 
of retreat from the nucleus. We should, therefore, still have a 
process of sifting, complicated, so to speak, by the condition in which 
the repulsed matter left the head of the comet in the first instance. 
But perhaps the comet which of all others seems to afford the 
most striking evidence of the justice of Herschel’s theory is the 
remarkable comet of 1744. According to Chéseaux this comet had 
no less than six tails spread in the manner of a fan. Now, in a case 
of this sort we must not forget to take special notice of the fact that 
a comet is not a flat object painted, so to speak, upon the surface of 
the celestial vault, but an object occupying a certain region of space. 
We are forbidden, therefore, to regard the six seeming tails of the 
comet of 1744 as being in reality six distinct tails, unless we are 
prepared with some explanation of their symmetrical adjustment. 
So far as I am aware this circumstance has not hitherto been noticed 
adequately, or at all, in our treatises on astronomy. When we sce a 
straight-tailed comet, like that of 1811, showing two well-marked and 
nearly parallel striations, which seem to extend from either side of 
the head, and enclose between them a space of comparative darkness, 
we are not led to regard these bounding streaks as two distinct tails. 
We accept, on the contrary, the explanation suggested by the aspect 
of the comet, and regard the tail as shaped like a hollow cone. This 
accords well, be it noted in passing, with Herschel’s theory ; for the 
envelope round the nucleus, if swept away by the sun’s repulsive 
energy, would form a conical shell of matter behind the head, much 
as a vertical jet of water, caused to spread during its upward motion, 
descends in a hollow conical * shell of spray beneath the level of the 
jet. But while we thus interpret the appearance of a straight-tailed 
comet, we are apt to apply a different and, in reality, inadmissible 
mode of interpretation to comets whose structure seems more com- 
plex. Now, if we extend to the six-tailed comet of 1744 the same 
principle of interpretation that we apply to the straight-tailed comet 
of 1811, we shall beled to regard the former a8 not in reality siz- 


* I have purposely avoided here the proper technical words for describing the 
shape of the spray-fall. The actual shape of any portion of the shell beneath 
a certain level is fairly described as conical—that is, this portion of the shell 
corresponds in shape to a portion of a cone’s surface. 
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tailed, but three-tailed. Three conical shells of luminous matter, one 
inside the other, and separated from each other by dark spaces, 
would present an appearance resembling that of the multiple tail of 
the comet of 1744. Nor would the curvature actually seen in the 
tails of that comet render this interpretation less satisfactory, since 
this peculiarity corresponds precisely with what is observed in less 
complex cometic appendages. Now, in order to account for the 
existence of three tails, one inside the other, we need only conceive 
that the comet of 1744 had three envelopes, like those seen round 
the nucleus of Donati’s comet, and that precisely as the matter of a 
single envelope swept away by solar repulsion produces a single tail, 
so the matter of these three envelopes similarly swept away produced 
three tails, the inner enveloped by the two outer. It is not absolutely 
necessary, however, to assume that the three tails thus formed 
successive shells; for each envelope of the head may have had its 
own distinct tail thrown off in its own distinct direction. Indeed, the 
aspect of the three tails of Donati’s comet would seem to render this 
view the more probable, for the two fainter tails came from one side 
of the head, as though they severally formed but the halves of 
complete shell-formed tails, the other halves being, perhaps, hidden 
from our view by the primary tail. 

It must not be forgotten that the theory which I have here 
employed as the basis of these several ideas was one which Sir 
John Herschel regarded as demonstrated by the evidence he ob- 
tained while observing Halley’s comet in 1836. When Sir John 
Herschel spoke of a theory as demonstrated, one might fairly con- 
clude that overwhelming evidence had been obtained in its favour— 
for few surpassed him in scientific caution. Now the terms in which 
he spoke on this subject are undoubtedly most positive—far more so, 
I believe, than in any other passage which can be quoted from his 
works. I refer here specially to the words used at p. 406 of 
Herschel’s great work, ‘‘ The Results of Astronomical Observations 
made at the Cape of Good Hope.” But his account of the comet, 
and of later comets, in his charming series of ‘‘ Familiar Essays,” leaves 
no doubt on the reader’s mind that the great astronomer, after more 
than twenty years’ further study of the subject, still retained his con- 
viction. ‘‘ The whole series of the phenomena presented by this 
comet has given us,” he says, ‘‘ more insight into the interior economy 
of a comet, and the forces developed in it by the sun’s action, than 
anything before or since.’ And further,on he remarks that clearly 
the tail of a comet is neither more nor less than the accumulation of 
a sort of luminous vapour, darted off in the first instance towards the 
sun, as if it were something raised up, and as it were exploded by 
the sun’s heat, out of the kernel, and then immediately and forcibly 
turned back and repelled from the sun. 

Nor does this account of the formation of a comet’s tail seem 
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otherwise than perfectly reconcilable with the observed association 
between meteors and comets. Indeed, it is well worthy of notice that 
in the great work already referred to, Sir John Herschel does, in the 
most distinct way, anticipate this remarkable discovery, besides sup- 
plying a partial interpretation of the association. ‘‘ Supposing the 
approach of a comet to the sun,” he says, ‘to be such as to enable 
the repulsive force to overcome the attractive in those portions of its 
tail remote from the nucleus, they would, of course, be driven off 
irrecoverably. The separation of a portion of the tail, here con- 
templated, could hardly be accomplished without carrying off some 
portion of the gravitating matter.” 

It happens singularly enough* that one of the two comets which 
have alone as yet been fairly associated with meteoric systems was 
observed by Sir John Herschel,—‘‘ with septuagenarian eyes,” he 
mentions,—and that his remarks respecting its appearance bear in an 
interesting manner on the subject of the connection between comets 
and meteors. I refer to the great comet of 1862, which has been 
shown by Schiaparelli to travel in the same path, or very nearly so, 
as the August meteors. With Sir John Herschel’s account of this 
comet I shall conclude this paper, already drawn out to a greater 
length than I had proposed. It will be noticed that the observed 
appearances serve to connect several of the facts already referred to. 
After noting the circumstances under which this comet came into 
view, Herschel remarks that ‘‘it passed us closely and swiftly, swelling 
into importance, and dying away with unusual rapidity. The pheno- 
mena exhibited by its nucleus and head were on this account peculiarly 
interesting and instructive, it being only on very rare occasions that a 
comet can be closely inspected at the very crisis of its fate, so that 
we can witness the actual effect of the sun's rays on it. In this 
instance, the pouring forth of the cometic matter from the singularly 
bright and highly condensed nucleus, took place in a single compact 
stream, which, after attaining a short distance, equal to rather less 
than a diameter of the nucleus itself, was so suddenly broken up and 
dispersed as to give, on the first inspection, the impression of a double 
nucleus. The direction of this jet varied considerably from day to 
day, but always declined more or less from the exact direction from 
the sun.” It seems far from improbable that what was here witnessed 
represented the actual generation of new August meteors, and that 
at some more or less distant epoch portions of the matter thus swept 
away from the comet of 1862 may take their part in producing a dis- 
play of falling stars. 

Ricuarp A. Proctor. 


* One of the many strange coincidences in the history of meteoric and cometic 
astronomyjof late years. For others equally remarkable I would refer the reader 
to the paper above mentioned in the Saint Pauls Magazine for November, 1869° 
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No. I. 


Ix my salad days I have at times heard the chimes by midnight— 
tasted here and there of such “pleasure,” harmless, harmful, or in- 
different, as was going. It is the way with young men, either openly 
or secretly ; and, in spite of the apophthegm which pompously tells 
us that ‘‘ hypocrisy is the tribute which vice pays to virtue,” I am not 
sure that secretly sown are not worse than openly sown wild oats— 
at any rate, for the sower. The secret sower is apt to grow a sneak, 
to get all the harm which his “ pleasures,’ when they are harmful, 
cause any indulger in them, plus a cowardly-crafty habit of thought 
and feeling. And then when ‘nice young men for small tea-parties,” 
who have gone to other kinds of parties on the sly, do fling off the 
mask, how frequently they rush express to the Devil! startling 
previously bolder travellers on that gloomy road who are coming 
back with the return-tickets they took to the half-way station. The 
‘sons of pious parents,’ who have become out-and-out scamps, when 
emancipated from the material control of their parents, are proverbial. 
Perhaps the said parents have themselves largely to blame for their 
children’s self-emancipation from their moral control. Good, or 
rather goody, people are so fond of including all kinds of amuse- 
ments, some quite as harmless as listening to a sermon, and not more 
lively, in a common ban. All things, however diverse, that profess to 
be ‘‘ fun" are condemnable fish to this wide-sweeping net. A lad’s 
logical sense naturally at first rebels against such nonsense, but after- 
wards his moral sense is blunted by it. 

The lad, thrown loose upon town, assisting at an entertainment to 
which, so far as immorality is concerned, he feels that he might safely 
have taken his sisters, (and feels disappointed whilst he thinks so, owing 
to the vague prurience which his pious parents’ vague denunciations 
of London life have implanted in his mind,) says loftily to himself, 
‘* What do the poor dear old people know about the matter?” But 
afterwards, when he is in places not so innocent, he sops his con- 
science with the thought, ‘‘ Everything like a bit of fun in London 
was wrong according to the old folks at home. I've been in lots of 
places they thought dreadful, but couldn’t see any harm in them. 
Perhaps there is not the least harm in these ; it is only because I am 
not used to them yet that I fancy there is. I’m nota child in frocks 
and trousers (or a knickerbocker-suit, or whatever else may be the 
equivalent costume of the period). I'll go about and use my eyes, 
there can’t be any harm in that.” And then the lad does go about 
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using his eyes, and generally so using them as to fall a victim to the 
lust thereof. 

Some parents who do not profess to be saints are quite as silly as 
those who do, in their warnings to their children. ‘Oh yes,” 
according to the old story, said the middle-aged mother to her argu- 
mentative young daughter, ‘‘no doubt, J went to balls, and races, 
and theatres, and so on, but then I have seen the folly of them.” 

‘* Well then, mamma,” answered her ingeniously ingenuous child, 
** let me go, and see the folly of ’em, too.” 

That old story gives a good type of the feelings with which young 
people regard follies which their elders only renounce and denounce 
because they are burnt bairns that dread the fire. Second-hand 
experience is scarcely ever accepted as a teacher—almost never, I 
should say, when the experienced people speak of their naughty 
experiences with a poorly-concealed assumption of superiority, on the 
ground that they have had them—still roll them under their tongues 
as only sub-acid, apparently half-sweet, morsels. ‘If the old folks 
burnt their fingers in taking their pleasure, that is no reason why we 
should do the same,” says the rising generation—a trifle wiser in its 
own conceit, and, therefore, according to my notions, a trifle sillier 
than its predecessors. 

I have been asked to describe in a paper or two a few of the ways 
in which “pleasure” is nowadays popularly taken in London. I 
will do so as fairly as I can, nothing extenuating, and setting down 
nought in malice. © I have given up “cakes and ale,” it is true, but 
my virtue is of the cheap kind that ceases to care about “ ginger hot 
i’ the mouth,” because it finds evenings at home more cosy than 
gadding about by gas-light ; therefore, I shall not preach. My busi- 
ness is simply to jot down notes of things seen and heard in various 
places of entertainment, dropped in upon at random. 

In a broad thoroughfare, whose brawling traffic is only lulled with 
a brief parenthesis of asphalt, there blazes, dimming the light of the 
street lamps, the shop lamps, and even the hydrocephalous public- 
house lamps— 

“Velut inter ignes 
Luna minores ’’— 
a many-twinkling glow of gas. The pigeon-holed lobby above which 
it blazes gives access to an amphitheatre redolent of ammonia and 
trampled sawdust. ‘Scenes in the arena by all the star artistes of 
Europe” are taking place. The spectators, young, and middle-aged, 
and old, circled round the arena look as pleased and applaud as loudly 
as I did at the first circus I ever visited in the far-off years when 
the Sailor King was on the throne, and I was a little boy in a beehive- 
buttoned tunic. It is curious to note how little the noble art of 
circus-horsemanship seems to have advanced since those distant days. 
Now as then it consists chiefly in a spangled lady or gentleman getting 
a leg up on to a horse, and mounting to his or her knees, or feet, or 
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one foot, as the horse quickens its canter round the circus to shrill or 
gruff cries of allez (why are circus horses supposed to understand 
French only ?). Now as then the ladies and gentlemen leap through 
hoops and papered hoops, and over scarfs and ribbons, ingeniously 
moved out of the way when the ladies and gentlemen decline the 
leap. Now as then, when the horse rushes round, bending over at an 
angle of 45°, and battering the arena-fence with ever and anon a 
sounding hoof-thump, its rider tumbles off, and, bowing or curtsying 
when risen from the sawdust, tries hard to make the house believe 
that he or she meant it, and is merely waiting for an encore of a bill- 
recognised item in the evening’s performance. Our lives may be 
taken from us, in the poet’s phrase—we may become portions and 
parcels of the dreadful past; but past and present seem identical as 
I watch the performances of the amphitheatre. The men-riders 
swagger into the arena with the old ‘I’m the crack equestrian of the 
world ” look, the old all-embracing sweep of the arms, the old splay- 
footed bows, as if their legs, when off a horse’s back, didn’t exactly 
know what to do with themselves. The équestriennes totter into the 
arena with the old queer trip, flop almost down upon the sawdust in 
the old dumpy curtsies, and then fidget in the old style like uncomfort- 
able ostriches, plump-bodied and long-legged, until the master of the 
ring or Mr. Merriman puts his hand beneath their rosetted insteps, and 
heaves them, looking very much relieved, up to their horses’ backs. 
The master of the ring is changed in costume—nowadays he wears 
a kind of Windsor uniform with the lace off. But he revolves in the 
same style in the centre of the ring, like a sun, so to speak, marking 
time ; and behind him shuffles round, as of old, his little crowd of 
satellites—Mr. Merriman with his toes turned in, riders waiting for 
their mounts, and lanky belted and top-booted grooms. He cracks 
his long whip in the old style at Mr. Merriman, who writhes and rubs 
his shoulder as of old, and then again proceeds to make a fool of his 
chastiser. Except that he is more cleanly in his speech than he used 
to be, I can discover no change in Mr. Merriman. He has still to be 
taught how to mount a horse—still excuses himself for not mounting, 
after having gone through all the preliminaries with painful accuracy, 
by telling his riding-master that he only lifted up his leg. And 
when at last got on to the horse’s back, he still swings about like a 
pair of drawers hung out to dry on a windy day, clings to the neck 
of his steed in abject terror, and then, hopping round face to tail, 
pathetically abjures the band tostop playing. An extinguisher, as of 
old, is clapped over him ; a policeman (who, of course, falls sprawling 
as he tumbles into the arena) is called as of old to take the clown 
into custody. But when the extinguisher is taken off, Mr. Merriman 
has vanished. The next moment he is seen sitting up in the front 
row of the gallery, mouthing like a mischievous monkey that has 
sought refuge at the top of a tree. An old gentleman volunteers to 
collar him, but Mr. Merriman flings him over, and whilst his lifeless 
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corpse is being carried out of the ring, there in the front row of the pit 
sits Mr. Merriman, looking as if butter would not melt in his mouth. 

The fun of all this it would be rather difficult to define, but there 
must be fun of some kind in the old practical jokes, the antiquated 
jests, puns, conundrums, and catches; they make the house shout 
with laughter, as they have made houses shout night after night these 
fifty years. 

The ring is next turned into a stage for the performance of 
Cinderella. There is a toilette-table for her two sisters—two little 
maidens really very proud of their gay ball-dresses. They sidle and 
simper and flirt their fans before the glass. They flout Cinderella, 
who sits cloaked beside a little bench bearing a little tub, which 
makes her look more like a miniature oyster-woman than a slavey. 
Our Cinderella is not the meek’creature of the story ; her personal 
feelings obscure her artistic sense. She knows that she is the most 
important personage in the piece, and will soon be seen to be the most 
gaily dressed. Therefore she frowns and slaps back when her sisters 
presume to push her about in her chrysalis state. The gilt coach in 
which her fairy godmother sends Cinderella to the prince’s ball is drawn 
by four live ponies driven by a Lord Mayor's coachman in miniature ; 
grasshopper-like little flunkeys in gay liveries and powdered wigs 
hang on behind. The ring is then converted into a ball-room, the 
carpet unrolling itself in such haste, that every now and then one of 
the men tugging at it is knocked down and temporarily covered as if 
by a breaking wave. The prince skips up to his throne, from which 
he bows profoundly to each member of the long train of company 
that enters. Amongst these gaily-dressed little great-folks there is a 
very homely little couple not mentioned in the fairy story—a tiny 
urchin got up as John Bull, with a chubby mite of a girl in a high- 
crowned net cap, intended, I suppose, to represent Mrs. Bull. There 
enters another tiny personage not mentioned in the fairy story—a 
small military man in gilt cocked hat, gilt-epauletted tunic, red 
shoulder-scarf, and waxed moustache and imperial, which, I suppose, 
are intended to indicate the ex-Emperor of the French. When 
small John Bull sees small Louis Napoleon, he strides towards him, 
shakes him heartily by the hand, and leads him to a seat, whereat the 
house heartily applauds. For myself, it is more interesting to note 
the pride which little Mrs. Bull takes in the ex-Emperor. I fancy 
that he is her brother. She, so:to speak, purrs over him, aftd fingers 
his gay epaulettes with a childlike naturalness which is refreshing in 
that atmosphere. 

When the fairy-coach at last has driven off with the prince and 
Cinderella and her two sisters inside, the smart, bewigged, coateed, 
and knee-breeched flunkeys hanging on, and all the gay ball-company 
following (comical little John Bull and his wife stumbling as they 
bring up the rear at their little “‘double”), an apparatus of board 
and ropes is rigged, and a net spread under it. Then a pretty-look- 
ing Frenchwoman, with a shock of hair and a lavish display of 
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breast, and arms, and legs, makes her appearance, and having bowed 
her acknowledgments of the rapturous plaudits which greet her, pro- 
ceeds to climb, and leap, and swing, and poise, and turn over upon 
the rigged apparatus with the agility of a monkey. She is a graceful 
woman, but that is the only truthful compliment I can pay her per- 
formances. They must be hard work: when she sways, half hidden, 
up in the hot, foul-aired roof, she can be seen mopping face and neck 
and hands with her handkerchief. Finally she leaps, or rather is shot 
up by a spring-board, twenty-five feet at a bound, and in her last descent 
flings three consecutive somersaults—an unrivalled feat, according to 
her exhibitor, who lightly lifts her by the waist out of the net through 
which she has waded up to him, looking like a meshed mermaid. 

On the other side of the road a grim policeman keeps guard in the 
shade outside another lamp-lit portal. This gives entry to an 
Assembly Room, which looks at first sight like a swimming-bath 
run dry, and then parquetted in diamonds. Galleries run round three 
sides of the dancing-floor ; refreshment-rooms branch off from it. On 
the third side an orchestra bulges over it. The glass gasaliers shed 
a light which may be dim, but certainly is not religious. A few 
couples are whirling on the dancing-floor: tallow-complexioned 
hobbledehoys, with girls who, if not already fast, are fast becoming 
so. Their faces cling, as if glued, to their partners’ chests, or are 
laid, leering-eyed, upon their shoulders. In the galleries lounge and 
loiter women whose character is unmistakable; greenhorn, gaping 
young men from the country; and Bardolph-nosed, middle-aged 
satyrs about town. ‘‘ Daughters of the owl shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there” (Isaiah xiii. 21), would not be an inap- 
propriate motto for this rendezvous. 

Farther west to larger dancing-rooms, in a street at the top of 
brawling Leer-and-Lobster Market. The lamps of the casino make a 
patch of brightness in the narrow street. A little crowd is gathered 
in front of the doors; a long line of cabs twinkles away into the 
dark distance. Harlots are lounging at the refreshment-bar, most 
dashingly dressed, drinking, at the expense of their spoony male 
companions, champagne, at I don’t know how much a bottle ; but, if 
they chance to be angered, spitting out fiery filth like mud-volcanoes. 
Harlots trail their trains along the floor of the dancing-room as 
haughtily as duchesses. A splendid room—lofty and long and wide 
—with mirrors, painted panels, and gilt, bride-cake-like white 
mouldings, on which huge glittering glass gasaliers pour down a 
golden blaze. The doers of evil here certainly do not love darkness 
rather than light. The music, too, is first-rate; but, oh! as a rule, 
what ludicrously bad dancing! One big, half-drunk fellow goes 
blundering about with his tiny partner like a bluebottle embracing a 
midge. For the most part, however, the male dancers are anything 
but big. They have a limp, mouldy, threadpapery look, as they 
languidly skate over the floor; or now and then give a feebly goat- 

VOL. VIII. PP 
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like frisk, after giving a nerveless pinch or tickle to a giggling girl, 
Their lascivious eyes are the only things about them that seem to 
possess any ‘‘ go.” 

‘‘ What a set of seedy, used-up snobs!” exclaims a brawny young 
country-fellow, who has come to the rooms “to see life.” What 
deadly-lively life itis! The M.C., with a rosette in his button-hole, 
struts about the room, arranging couples for the next dance; the 
band strikes up; a certain amount of clumsy sliding, hopping, and 
teetotumising takes place; and then the performers rejoin the 
spectators on the red couches that run round the room, where both 
sit looking as glum as mourners at a funeral, or as grimly jocose as 
undertakers’ men. 

And next for the square where Reynolds entertained Goldsmith 
and Burke and Johnson; where Hogarth painted as well as Sir 
Joshua, where John Hunter formed his museum, and hard by which 
Sir Isaac Newton watched the stars. That sounds grand, but we are 
bound for a many-tiered theatre of varieties, whose portal is guarded 
by giants in uniform. Inside ‘* gentlemen are earnestly requested not 
to smoke, smoking-saloons being provided on every floor of the 
house ;” but ‘“‘ gentlemen"’ are smoking pretty freely notwithstand- 
ing. On the stage pink-fleshed and pink-fleshinged ‘‘ Beauties of the 
Harem” are bounding about, and in the promenade uglinesses of the 
pavé are openly plying their trade. Montaigne says that the most 
beautiful women are the chastest, and certainly it is startling to 
remark how little beauty there is in these poor leering loiterers and 
lollers and rustlers against the prurient male loungers, old, middle-aged, 
and hobbledehoy. There are scores of ‘strange women ” here, from 
fifteen to past forty—the youngest apparently the most shameless 
—and scarcely even a commonly pretty face amongst them all. 

After mingling in that Comus throng, the Cave of Harmony seems 
quite a pure, homelike place. The steam of kidneys and potatoes, or 
welsh-rabbit, flanked with flagons of stout or ‘ bitter,” ascends in 
wavering wreaths. A tabby-and-white and a white-and-black cat 
rub their backs against the legs of those who are refreshing them- 
selves, and beg for bits of kidney with wheedling pats of their 
velvety paws. A little boy, of preternatural gravity, Von Joel’s 
successor, walks up and down the bright, cheerful room with his 
tumblerful of fourpenny cigars. Loose-hung Americans, with their 
hands in their trouser-pockets, and their hats on the backs of their 
heads—looking like unicorns’ horns put on the wrong way—also patrol 
it. Sunburnt, bearded Australians, just landed, recognise one another 
with a laugh, and mutually explain that they have paid their first visit 
to the Cave of Harmony because it was the last place they visited before 
they left England. Brilliantly rattle the pianos, sweetly are sung the 
glees, drolly perform the poodles. The mirth of the Cave of Harmony 
may not always be very wise, but, at any rate, there is no harm in it. 

And so, as Pepys would say, home to bed. 

A SauNTERER. 





THE LAND OF THE CONQUEROR. 
By tue AUTHOR or “Dorotuy Fox.” 
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Ir was all settled. The discussions which inevitably ensue whenever 
that important question, Where shall we go for our holiday? is 
broached had come to an end, and our destination was Normandy. 
In spite of the study of several volumes, each purporting to give the 
traveller by road or rail all necessary and important information, we 
started utterly ignorant of everything except that we must cross 
the Channel, and that the route by way of Southampton and Havre 
was our best one. Our party, which consisted of three, whom we shall 
designate as X., Y., and Z., gailed in the steamer Alice from South- 
ampton in the midst of wind and rain. Of course we said to each 
other that we were pretty sure of a good passage, and of course we 
spent'a night of misery and woe, of which our faces told the tale as, 
about eleven o'clock, we stumbled up the wooden steps and planted 
our unsteady feet on Norman soil. 

‘Every one knows Havre,” said the books we had consulted, only 
“every one” did not include us; and, as there may be others in the 
same condition, I shall begin at the beginning, which means finding 
a resting-place for the two modest-sized portmanteaus, upon which a 
small lame man in a blue blouse had laid violent hands. One thing we 
do know, that we ought to go to Frascati’s, but that hotel en régle 
is far distant, and the man at our side clamours that the Hotel du 
Louvre is close by, ‘even there ;” so our insides craving food, and 
our outsides water, we give way, and an hour or so afterwards go 
jauntily forth full of energy and spirit to see and doeverything. Our 
hotel is on the quay, from which we turn into the Rue de Paris, a 
really handsome street with gay shops, many of them filled with 
curiosities from far-distant lands. When we are tired of looking at 
the shops, we turn into the public gardens, and rest under the trees. 
Presently, in the distance, we catch sight of a high hill, and are 
filled with a desire to mount it; and Z., who is our spokesman, 
having ascertained the best direction to take, we start for Ingouville, 
a pretty suburb to the town, with charming villas built so as to com- 
mand the view, which is splendid, taking in the whole of Havre, the 
Seine, and its opposite shore. On our return we enjoy a ‘‘sniff of the 
briny,” which comes so fresh and strong, as we sit on the pebbled 
beach, that welcome thoughts of dinner steal over us, and we agree 
to return to the town. 

Havre seems a busy, thriving place, and in the thoroughfares all 
is bustle and activity ; but in side-streets the aspect is changed— 
houses to let, shops closed, cafés empty. X., who has uot been abroad 
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betore, asks if one never sees more horses, and we waken up to the 
fact that, execpting a few miserable fly horses, there are none to be 
seen. Later in the evening we find it impossible to get a carriage for 
a drive; but we make good use of our legs, and wander through the 
pleasant public gardens, and along the river-side, gazing with astonish- 
ment at the huge bales of cotton which line the whole? length of the 
quay, and form altogether a pleasant opinion of Havre, more especially 
after coming out of the market, which is capitally supplied. The fruit 
and vegetables are excellent, and arranged most temptingly ; both are 
much cheaper than in England, although the women tell us that, owing 
to the season being backward, the prices at present are unusually high. 

Our intention had been to take the steamer from Havre to Rouen, 
but finding that the boat, which goes every alternate day, did not start 
on the morrow, we determined to go by rail. The second-class 
fare to Rouen is 6s. Sd. The journey is a pleasant one, among low 
hills which soon dwindle down into gentle undulations, and then 
to broad flats, looking, as we first catch sight of them, one blaze of 
scarlet. We can hardly believe these are corn-tields, so greatly do the 
poppies preponderate. The gay medley of colours, in which stand 
long carts painted light blue, with lazy-looking white horses, men in 
blouses, and women in eaps and short petticoats, is a sight to gladden 
a painter’s eye ; but we sigh for the farmer who depends upon the crops 
he will harvest here. At Rouen we go to the Hotel de Paris, and 
as we drive along the Rue St. Patrice we look at the doors of the 
houses, and then inquiringly at one another. These mysterious 
chalk marks as to regiments, battalions, &c., must refer to the 
Germans still quartered at Rouen ? And so they do, for the Prussians 
hold the Rouen side of the river, and the French the other. We 
ask different people with whom we come in contact as to the feeling 
existing between the two ; and find it one of bitter hatred and revenge. 
We look with interest at the groups of helmeted figures constantly 
passing us, and think of fhe food they have furnished our journals with 
for months past. Somehow we had pictured themas veteran warriors, 
but these are all smooth-faced young fellows, broad, but clumsily 
made, their rather awkward gait not improved by ill-fitting clothes, 
reminding us forcibly of the militia of our own country in the days 
when volunteering was in its infancy. 

A good-tempered, fine young fellow turns his head in passing 
towards a group of women standing in front of a doorway. One 
of them, a pretty dark-eyed girl, scowls at his admiration, while her 
companions express by their faces the words of contempt and dis- 
like which lie close to their lips. The coachman, who drives us to 
St. Catherine's Hill, shakes his head, after we have stopped him 
at the Place d’Armes to see the drill, and tells us that in ten years 
France will be revenged ; and then he points to a quarter of the town, 
and says exultingly, “ Last night we killed two of them over there.” 
It is not my intention to say much of Rouen, because it is more 
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generally known than any other city of Normandy ; and all who go 
there gaze with amazement at the wealth of architectural beauty 
which meets them at every turn. But many: leave without pene- 
trating into some of the obscure streets, of which the flourishing bour- 
geois inhabitants of the new parts of the town seem rather ashamed. 
We asked at the photographer's for a picture of one of these, and were 
told that the Rue Eau de Robee was one of the low parts of the 
town, notwithstanding which reproof we turned again in its direction, 
and tried to engrave it well upon our memories. It lies close to the 
Church of St. Ouen, and is more than a mile in length; the houses 
are old and blackened, the street narrow, rough, and crooked. 
On one side runs the water of the River Robec, here brown from 
the tanner’s yard, there blue from the dyer’s vats ; for these two trades 
principally monopolise the old wooden-fronted houses, which a bridge 
in front of each joins to the road. Besides heaps of skins and piles of 
dark blue wool, you come on valuable china, furniture, quaint glasses, 
books, and the varied stores of second-hand dealers, of whom the Rue 
de Robec seems to be the chief haunt. The street is as impossible 
to describe as is the feeling it inspires ; but few will go there without 
finding themselves lingering as they do not about the Rue des Carmes, 
the Rue de I'Impératrice, or any of the modern improvements under 
which the famous old city of Rouen is fast disappearing. 

We left Rouen for Caen by rail at 3.30 in the afternoon. Our 
passports being well examined at the railway-station, we obtained our 
tickets. But think of our dismay at hearing that they cannot under- 
take to convey luggage, as the railway-bridge near Elbeeuf has been 
blown up, and we shall have to cross the Seine in a passage-boat! 
The line is in working order on the other side, however; therefore, 
if we can manage to be our own porters, the delay will be trifling. 
We consult together, the result of which is that the guard, finding it 
may be worth his while, promises to put our two portmanteaus into 
his van, and speaks hopefully of our being certain to find help at the 
waterside. We see that our fellow-passengers are mostly soldiers, but 
have only time to take our seats and start. 

About a mile or so beyond Elbeuf we are all turned out, and make our 
way as quickly as we can to the ferry-boat. Here we have ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the poor dejected-looking fellows, who, in ragged 
and dirty uniforms, are returning home, many of them after a captivity 
of eleven months. The same air of misery rests on all. Never could 
one come across men more hopelessly broken down. With the excep- 
tion of a young Zouave, who was in a state of semi-delirium, not a word 
was spoken by them; the country-people, who composed the rest of 
the passengers, after the first stare, neither spoke to nor betrayed any 
interest in these unfortunate men—about fifty—whose pinched faces 
showed that little else than a piece of the hard black bread strapped 
to their backs had been their food for many aday. Y. spoke to one 
next whom he stood, but he only got listless answers to his questions. 
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The blown-up bridge was a sad ruin, the piers in the centre were quite 
destroyed, the roadway sunk in the river. The soldiers said it had 
taken the Prussians eight days to blow it up, and there had been 
hard fighting between them and the National Guards, who held the 
opposite village of Orival, at which place we landed to get again into 
the train, and after a considerable delay we proceeded on our way. 

Our patience was certainly well tried during this journey. We 
constantly stopped at stations, where cur coming or going seemed 
to the few officials, who lounged about with their hands thrust into 
the enormous pockets of their blue trousers, a matter of perfect 
indifference. The soldiers had ample time to get out and fill their tin 
pannikins with water, which I suspect was the only beverage they 
were likely to get until they reached their homes; for many had no 
money, and were unable to pay the ferryman the sou he demanded 
for taking them across. Sometimes at little bye-stations we dropped 
three or four, and we could see them after passing the wicket stand 
looking how to go, and then wearily turning into one of the pretty 
roads or lanes which everywhere met our view, often bordered by a 
winding stream, leading to picturesque mills, pleasant chateaux, sub- 
stantially-built farmhouses, and black-beamed cottages. We won- 
dered if any door would stand open to welcome the poor travel- 
stained wayfarers, for whom their countrymen seemed to have no 
word of kindness or sympathy; and the experience of that day held 
good through our journey. 

At most places we met returning prisoners, but never once did we 
see a look of pity bestowed upon them. At the stations, while waiting 
for the trains, we saw men lying about like tired dogs, and as little 
heeded by those who passed them by. At one place three of them, 
seemingly more dead than alive, could not believe their senses when 
a franc each was given to them; they said with tears in their eyes 
that a Frenchman would have given them a sou, if anything, and that 
they had been walking for three days, and had had nothing but bread 
and water. 

It was quite dark when we passed Lisieux, and past eleven o'clock 
before we reached Caen, over whose streets we rattled to the Hotel 
de la Place Royale, which we chose on account of its being the first 
at which the omnibus stopped. To this decision we were influenced 
not a little by the cheery voice of the landlady, who came out to 
demand if there were any voyageurs for her. 

The morning after our arrival was Sunday, and we went to hear 
mass in the magnificent Church of St. Pierre. We found it crowded 
with neatly-dressed men, and women in pretty little close-fitting caps, 
the fronts of which were plaited, puckered, and turned up something 
after the fashion of a baby’s white satin hat. We were particularly 
struck by the appearance of one of the officials, who was dressed in a 
costume which must have belonged to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, and which reminded us of figures we had seen in Doyle's 
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‘Chronicle of England”—a long purple gown, ornamented with 
scarlet capes, cuffs, and trimmings; a scarlet cap, hexagonally 
shaped ; in one hand a sword-like truncheon, and in the other a 
velvet bag embroidered and tasselled with gold. At the close of the 
service we waited to see a number of children come out who had that 
day received their first communion. Each carried a curious kind of 
wax candle, very tall, thick, and often fantastically carved and 
moulded. 

After the service we sct off for a walk along the Bayeux Road, and 
soon found ourselves among fields and lanes. The country around 
is flat; but some of the views of the town, with its clustering spires, 
are exceedingly fine. 

Returning to our hotel, the slovenly manner in which the word 
“Imperial” was everywhere struck out somewhat surprised us, 
the one dash of the paint-brush permitting the defaced word to be 
read as easily as before. 

We dined at the table d'héte, and found our companions, who 
were principally commercial travellers, noisily discussing the merits 
of the various dinners served to them during their rounds. As 
the room opened into the street, we could see people hurrying into 
the Place Royale, and taking up their stations to witness a procession 
which we saw well from our room windows. ‘The children, who had 
taken their first communion in the morning, were going to renew their 
baptismal vows, and it was a pretty sight; the girls and women in 
white dresses and veils, the choir boys in scarlet or blue, and the 
priests in their black gowns, all chanting a monotonous sweet-toned 
hymn ; some of the boys carried banners, and the sacristan a crucifix, 
before which, as it passed, all bowed or uncovered their heads. 

As soon as the crowd had dispersed, we went for a ramble 
through several streets past the theatre, a very respectably-sized 
building, into a broad walk well shaded by trees, skirting the splendid 
race-ground, and strewn with fresh-cut hay, among which the children 
and townsfolk were revelling. There was a goodly sprinkling of 
soldiers from the neighbouring barracks, but they kept by them- 
selves, and the lame and sickly sat together, finding amusement in 
watching the boyish pranks of their more fortunate comrades. They 
seemed all young fellows quite new to their soldier’s life. The 
glimpse we had had of Caen on the Sunday showed us that we 
should find plenty to interest us during our stay, and at six o'clock 
the next morning we were in the market-place. The stalls of fruit 
and flowers stand under the shadow of the spire of St. Pierre; the 
women, in the caps I have described, or in one resembling a man’s 
woven cotton nightcap, were busy setting out their wares. The vege- 
tables were tolerably good, and consisted of beans, white cabbages, 
a plentiful supply of artichokes, and quantities of endive and 
purplish-red onions. The fruit was backward and dear, with the 
fault we found common to all in Normandy, unripeness—plums, 
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pears, peaches, apricots, were all hard, and on one side gren. 
Turning into St. Pierre, we examined the interior more carefully, 
and particularly admired some of the side chapels. The more we 
saw of Caen the more we were pleased with it. The whole place has 
an air of cheerfulness, and at every turn you find yourself before 
some quaint house or grand old church, the grandest of all being 
the Church of the Conqueror—St. Etienne’s—a perfect specimen 
of massive simplicity; in it were placed the remains of William the 
Conqueror, who built it for that purpose. The sacristan persuaded 
us to mount to the top and see the view, and under his guidance we 
groped up the narrow little staircase, and on reaching the roof were 
amply repaid for our trouble. This man rather surprised us by his 
anxiety respecting the Tichborne case, until he told us he had lived in 
the service of old Sir Roger Tichborne in Paris, had seen young 
Roger take his first communion, knew, and told us, by whom it had 
been administered, spoke of the guests present at a dinner party 
given on the same day, and said he was sure the present claimant 
could not deceive him, as young Roger, being a boy at the time, had 
been left much with him. We told him we should make his knowledge 
known to the parties interested; but he seemed to think England far 
off, and he could not speak English, and besides, he could not leave 
the church, of which he was certainly an intelligent and enthusiastic 
cicerone. 

Leaving the Church of the Conqueror, called also the ** Abbaye aux 
Hommes,” we went to see the corresponding foundation by his Queen, 
Matilda, called the “‘ Sainte Trinité’’ and *‘ Abbaye aux Dames.” It 
is an imposing structure, though falling far short in beauty and 
design of the one built by her husband. We could not go over 
the castle, as since the war visitors are not allowed to examine any 
fortress ; but we found ample occupation in strolling through the 
streets, looking at the shops, visiting the churches of St. Sauveur, St. 
Jean, St. Etienne le Vieux, now a warehouse of some kind, and in 
the evening going to the country parts, which lie close round the 
town on either side. Bradshaw says Caen has a large number of 
English residents, but we neither saw nor heard of any, although, 
of all the places I saw, as a residence I should give Caen the 
preference. We would willingly have stayed longer, but we had 
arranged to start on Tuesday morning for Vire. Our hotel bill from 
Saturday night until after breakfast on Tuesday was £2, 5s. 

We could have gone to Vire by the diligence, which starts at five in 
the morning, but, in addition to the hour being rather inconvenient, 
we hoped that by taking a private carriage we should see more of 
the country, which we were told was extremely beautiful. So we 
made a bargain to be driven to Vire for fifty-five francs, and a little 
after ten o’clock we had turned our backs on Caen. Our road lay 
through a country prettily wooded ; past quiet wayside villages, before 
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whose cottage doors stood spinning-wheels, and groups of women 
twirling their bobbins and making black lace ; and sometimes we 
came across a chattering party assembled alongside the little streamlet 
beating away at their clothes, and spreading them out on the grass 
to dry. They had quite the air of a picnic party when seated in a 
circle enjoying together their meal of soup and bread. About three 
we stopped, in accordance with our driver’s advice, to dine at an old- 
fashioned village called Jurque. The landlady of the inn, clad in 
a short brown petticoat, blue bodice, and white tasselled cap, bustled 
out to show us into the tiny parlour and to inquire upon what we 
would dine—‘‘ Would we have a fricassee ?”’ of which she was certain 
we should approve. ‘Ob yes, it would be ready immediately; in 
half an hour it should be before us.” Finding her only other 
resource was a cold loin of veal, we decided in favour of the fricassee, 
and three minutes after there was a grand cackling, and we came 
suddenly upon her with the slaughtered fowl in her hand. She said 
they all ran away from her when they heard one must be killed, but 
they would come back now. Then, returning from walking about the 
garden, we found her in the kitchen, into which the street-door opened, 
bending over the pot which hung upon the crackling fire she had 
kindled. We looked curiously at this room, which was the general 
resting-place of herself and her customers. In one corner stood the 
bed of carved walnut-wood, the coverlet of gay chintz, over which 
was thrown a lace-edged square of muslin. The walls were adorned 
with bright pots and pans, a well-furnished dresser, a quaint copper 
fountain, a high black settle piled with faggots; hanging from the 
wooden beams which crossed the ceiling was a goodly store of bacon, 
herbs, and roots of various kinds. A long table, with a bench on 
either side, stood in front of the window for the convenience of 
customers—all seemingly friends and well known, who, having 
chosen their cider, sirop, or black coffee, sat down to gossip with the 
landlord, whose principal occupation was listening to and conversing 
with those around him. He was a splendid-looking old man, over 
six fect in height, called Lambert Lefévre; and as the parlour we 
dined in opened from the kitchen, we had the benefit of his con- 
versation with a party of young women and men, who sat at the long 
table recounting their adventures and the purchases they had made 
at some neighbouring market whence they were returning. We were 
rather struck by the way in which the women came in, took their seats, 
ordered their carafon of cider, and, after clinking glasses, sat drinking 
and chatting together. There was none of the boldness of manner 
which one fancies would belong to women in England under similar 
circumstances ; yet they were perfectly at their ease, and took part 
in each topic that was broached. 
We fared very well at this little roadside hostelry. Our fricassee 
proved savoury, if not tender; the salad was fresh and crisp, the loin 
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of veal good, as French veal usually is, the wine drinkable, and a 
liqueur, which was highly recommended, met with general approval. 
Then came apricots, picked from a tree which covered one side of the 
house, and we finished up with delicious black coffee and cream, for 
all of which we paid ten francs. Afier Jurque came the prettiest 
part of our drive. Orchards of pear or apple trees set with corn, 
barley, or potatoes, and sometimes with all three, fields covered with 
sarrasin (buck-wheat) and rape-seed, fine chestnut-trees, patches of 
heather fringing big rocky projections, blue-bells, double furze, all 
reminding us of like bits in our own land. Although the country is 
hilly, the road from Jurque to Vire (a drive of three hours in one 
straight line) is well kept, and as smooth as one could desire. 

It was sunset before we reached our destination, the entrance to 
the town being through what appeared an interminable avenue of 
trees, past several old-fashioned houses set in the midst of gardens 
that seemed ablaze with gay flowers. By-and-by we found ourselves 
in the Rue de Calvados, where stands the Hotel St. Pierre, to which 
we had been recommended to go. 

We were rather taken aback to find the only entrance was through 
the kitchen, a large stone room with a stove which filled one side, 
and in the centre a party of men in blouses partaking of some savoury- 
smelling mess. The salon led out of this kitchen, and here we went 
to enjoy a cup of strong tea, a pound of which we had brought from 
home with us. The girl who waited upon us proudly displayed a metal 
teapot, placed before each of us a basin, and then stood delightedly 
watching us drinking a beverage over which she shook her head. We 
found that the market-place was not far off, and before breakfast the 
next morning were in it, thoroughly enjoying our first view of a good 
variety of caps. The prevailing shape was most becoming—a very 
high crown of embroidered net, starched and made to stand erect by 
an under cap of some stiff blue material (the net blued to match it in 
colour), and a deep border which shaded the face. Several women 
wore a head-dress more resembling the roof of a house than anything 
else, others had a tower or roll of thick muslin; all were dark-eyed, 
and the small quantity of hair exposed to view was dark also. 

Vire is decidedly the prettiest place we saw. It is built on an 
abrupt hill which commands a lovely view, and has a primitive, old- 
world, well-to-do air, which we observed nowhere else. The shops 
seemed well stocked and flourishing. The names above some amused 
us : ‘‘ Brison le Large,” ‘‘ R. Bive dit Mirtle,” ‘‘ Porcher et sa Sceur,” 
and so on. The principal gate, with its old clock tower of the thir- 
teenth century, is a very picturesque building, though rather obscured 
by being crowded up with modern houses. Above the archway is the 
image of the Blessed Virgin adorned with flowers and candles, over 
which is the inscription, ‘‘ Marie protége la ville.” This shrine in 
miniature is seen over numerous houses, and in the Rue de Calvados 
is the Hotel de la Vierge, the projecting porch of which is formed 
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by the glass case which contains life-size figures of the Virgin and 
the Infant Saviour. Underneath is written, ‘‘ Hommage Eternel a 
Marie Reine de l'univers.” We could but stand in admiration before 
the lovely roses which grew in abundance, half covering most of the 
houses, their beauty not valued by their possessors, one of whom 
was vastly tickled when Y. told him we had rose shows in England, 
and gave prizes for those best grown. The carnation seems to be 
the favourite flower of Normandy. Everywhere we were constantly 
attracied by pots of magnificent growth and rare colours. The very 
poorest abodes had generally this ornament to their windows. 

We enjoyed no walk more than the one through the valley of the 
Vire, notwithstanding that its beauty is considerably marred by the 
paper and cloth manufactures carried on here. We were accompanied 
by a guide, who most good-naturedly volunteered his services on 
hearing, while we were purchasing some books at his shop, that we were 
English. He told us he did so as a tribute to the nation which had 
contributed so liberally to the wants of France—a nation which 
formerly he had disliked, but any native of which henceforth might 
depend on help and welcome from him. He was a native of Alsace, 
and had recently been there to see his family. When Y. talked to him 
about the war, he became frantic, and declared that German prisoners 
—officers—had told him that had it not been for treachery they could 
never have gained a victory. Why, was it not proved by their never 
having taken a town? How did Frenchmen take a town? They 
dug trenches, brought up their guns, made a breach, rushed in, sword 
in hand, and spilt blood in all directions. That was victory—that 
was defeat ;—not sitting down before a city, and waiting until it was 
starved out, like cowards—barbarians! France, crippled and maimed 
as she was, was still, what she ever must be, the head of civilisation, 
the nation who would expand into glorious Republicanism, before 
which the monarchies of the earth would bow their heads and disap- 
pear. He viewed Imperialism with the hatred we everywhere 
saw displayed towards it. Not a town did we pass through with- 
out noticing crowds nodding assent to the pictures at which they 
gazed of Sedan, Paris—the cup of infamy being drained. “ Betrayed, 
not defeated,” was the universal cry. But ten years would see 
all changed, and at the revenge which France would then take the 
world would tremble and grow pale. ‘It is true,” said one man 
bitterly, ‘‘we Frenchmen bear defeat as badly as the Germans do 
victory.” 

In the lower part of the town of Vire we came upon a street 
reminding us of our favourite Rue de Robec. It also is the abode 
of dyers, and before the houses flowed a stream of dark blue water, 
in which the women were washing their clothes. The houses were 
not so picturesque as those at Rouen, but were built of wood, and very 
high, and the quaintly-shaped caps of the fair gossipers who leaned 
out of the windows gave a charm to the picture. 
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We stayed at Vire from Tuesday evening until Thursday morning, 
and our hotel bill only amounted to £1, 5s. 5d. Such moderate 
charges for comfortable quarters and good living added greatly to 
our regret at leaving. We were told there were no English re- 
sidents, and this year no travellers. This we could readily believe, 
as we had not met up to this time any English person. We started 
at half-past seven o'clock for Granville, to which the train (fare 
4s. each) took us in a little under three hours. Our landlady at 
Vire had recommended us to go to the “* Hétel des Trois Couronnes,” 
and thither we bent our steps. We were all sadly disappointed 
in Granville; the descriptions we had read of its picturesque 
situation, wonderfully-fortitied walls, and coquettishly - dressed 
women, faded away one by one. It is impossible to convey the air 
of dulness which prevailed everywhere. No business seemed 
doing, there was hardly a man to be seen, and house after house 
was shut. We spent the day on the rocks, which are beautiful, 
and a perfect treasure-house of marine curiosities ; the anemones here 
are more varied than at any place I have ever been, and each pool 
We came upon was an exquisitely-stocked aquarium. After the six- 
o'clock dinner—a very good one—we took a stroll through the old part 
of the town; up steps, along ramparts, and over drawbridges, until 
we came to a flat piece of grass, on which stood an old church. We 
met a number of women on our way, and their costume, which at first 
sight we thought to be the dress of some sisterhood, struck us more 
forcibly than before. It is the mourning attire of the place, and by 
far the greater number of the inhabitants now wear it. It consists of 
a longand ample cloak of some black material, lined with white, shaped 
to fit the neck and shoulders without fold; to this is attached a 
stiffened hood of the same stuff, which hides the face, or is thrown 
back, at the wearer's pleasure. The appearance of these black- 
enveloped figures in the fading light imparts anything but a cheerful 
aspect to the place. We agreed upon making as short a stay as 
possible at Granville, whose air of general depression we felt was 
insensibly creeping over us. So at ten o'clock next morning we had 
paid our hotel bill, £1, 9s. 8/., and were confidently waiting to take 
our places on the banquette of the diligence for Avranches, which we 
had secured at the office the previous evening. And here let me say 
a word respecting diligences. The only way to get the seat you want 
is to be at the starting-place early, and, in spite of any endeavours 
to prevent you, to clamber up, establish yourself, and refuse to move 
for anything or anybody. Taking places the day before is a farce, 
feeing the conductor a swindle. All our remonstrances proved 
ineffectual. Y. alone mounted the banquette ; X. and Z. had to travel 
inside—their only solace being that the journey was only costing us 
2f. 50c. each. 

The drive lay through corn-planted orchards, which everywhere 
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presented the same scantiness of grain and absence of apples. The 
apple crop is a total failure, although, owing to there having been no 
sale of fruit last year, and consequently an unusual quantity of cider 
having been made, the dearth will not be felt so much. At all the 
hotels cider seemed to be the principal beverage, but that which we 
tasted was flat and poor, and bore no comparison with the common 
run of Devonshire cider. 

As we neared Avranches, Mont St. Michel was pointed out to us, 
standing erect and lonely in the midst of the surrounding water. The 
scenery now became wooded. We went through shady avenues of 
trees, over an old bridge, and soon began ascending a hill, at the 
summit of which the little town is perched. We had been recom- 
mended to go to the Hotel d’Angleterre ; but as the diligence stopped 
at the Hotel de France, and would also start from it the next morn- 
ing, we made up our minds to remain there instead—a resolution 
we bitterly regretted, for they gave us a miserable dinner and a bad 
breakfast, and did not possess a servant to carry our luggage from 
one part of the house to the other. 

Avranches is beautifully situated. Still we could not understand 
why it is so popular a residence for English people. Provisions 
now are anything but cheap, owing, perhaps, to the effects of 
war; the shops are not good, even for a country place; and 
houses command a fair rent. Furnished apartments are easily 
obtained—the drawback to them here, as it is all over France, 
being, that you cannot get attendance, but must bring your own 
servant, or hire a woman to wait on you. 

We took a walk on the great tract of sand leading towards 
Mont St. Michel, such a bare, desert-looking expanse being quite 
novel to us. Sometimes the ground was hard and firm, then a 
bit would be so spongy that we hurried over it, lest we should 
sink. Little slips of water lay here and there, though as far as 
we went—several miles—they were only such as you could either 
avoid or jump over, and in the distance stood out the weird-like pile, 
forcibly reminding us of our childish belief in the fairy-book deserip- 
tions of the ogre’s or giant’s castle. 

Except the public gardens, with their extensive and lovely views, 
there is little for the passing traveller to sce at Avranches. A large 
church is apparently being built or rebuilt next the smaller one, where 
the service is now performed. In the Place Hust is a railed-oil stone, 
where Henry IL., upon taking a solemn oath that he neither desired 
nor took part in the murder of St. Thomas ’ Becket, was absolved 
from excommunication by the Pope's legates. This then formed a 
portion of the splendid cathedral which once stood here. 

We started next morning at eight o'clock for Pontorson, from 
which place we were to take a carriage for Mont St. Michel. The 
fare by diligence is two franes and a half; the road, as usual, excel- 
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lent. We met numerous women wearing the cap of Avranches, a 
tolerably high one, with broad lappets, turning outwards and pinned 
over on the top. Sometimes a spring-cart passed us, with a cheerful- 
looking priest, who was evidently giving a lift to a pedestrian. 

We all got down at Pontorson about ten o’clock—our fellow- 
passengers to proceed to Dol, we to visit Mont St. Michel. A com- 
fortable carriage was obtained on payment of two francs each, and at 
half-past ten we were on our way. Fortunately the day was neither 
windy nor sunny, for the fine sand or clay resembling fuller’s earth, 
which composes the tract around St. Michel, is valuable as manure, 
and a trade is carried on in carting and carrying it from the place 
where it is dug, or to and from depéts stored up for stormy weather. 
For miles there was one continuous line of these long carts packed 
with earth slowly creeping along—a road ankle deep in the same dust, 
which made every visible object of one colour—the fields of grass 
and beet, the hedges of tamarisk, the horses, men, and soon ourselves, 
all one dirty grey. Suddenly a breeze fresh enough to sweep away 
every particle came across us, and before our eyes was Mont St. 
Michel, surrounded by water which dashed and foamed, and caused us 
to view with satisfaction a large broad-bottomed boat to which the 
clamorous old fellow, who announced himself as having been guide 
to the hotel for the past twenty-four years, conducted us. We felt 
inclined to laugh when he told us that we must go by water, but that 
we should return in the carriage, as the sands would, by the time of 
our departure, be dry. Our transit—which took, perhaps, ten minutes 
—he enlivened by stories of the wrecks of boats and vessels which 
had happened about the spot we were crossing, the crews owing 
their lives entirely to the bravery of our informant, who appeared 
to us to be as arrant an impostor as ever lay in wait for unwary 
travellers. He was a fine powerful old fellow, with bare legs and 
feet tanned to the colour of an Indian’s, and about as active in his 
movements. We found, after paying him the two francs which he 
demanded, that there had been no occasion for his services, as he 
could show us no part of the convent or church, and only kept us 
loitering over things without interest. 

Of all indescribable places Mont St. Michel, I think, must take 
precedence. Of its history I say nothing, as this sketch pretends 
to give only an outline of places visited for pleasure, with some 
idea of the expense and trouble of such a tour. 

Much of the mysterious appearance of Mont St. Michel is due to 
its isolated position—a solitary rock of granite rising out of the sea. 
Approaching it by water, we saw that its first circlet of irregular 
walls and gates was washed by the waves; then came the houses, 
built one above the other against the face of the rock ; higher up stand 
the monastic buildings, their summits crowned by the church which 
forms the apex of the pyramid. As soon as we had scrambled up 
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the rugged landing-place, we passed through a series of three gates, 
one within the other, all ornamented with carvings in stone-work. 
Close by stood the small hotel, where we ordered dinner to be ready 
for us upon our return, and proceeded by the steep street which our 
guide called the Grande Rue. Most of the houses were occupied, 
and opposite each stood a little garden, most industriously cultivated. 
The rents of the houses vary from £2 to £4 yearly. Until within 
nine years the Castle of St. Michel was used as a prison, with a 
depot of soldiers as a guard. Since the withdrawal of the convicts 
the soldiers have left also, and this is why so many houses were 
empty. The people who were born there, we were told, always 
wished to live and die there also. From the winding path—one could 
hardly call it a street-—we mounted flights of grass-grown steps, each 
of which landed us on a terrace, guarded by ramparts or towers, until 
we stood in front of a gateway, at which we were told to ring. The 
door slowly opened, and entering we found ourselves in a spacious 
hall. One of the brothers of the Order, a portion of whom now 
inhabit the building, acts as guide, and under his care we went by 
dark passages into arched and lofty refectories, through tiny doors 
and tumble-down steps into magnificent halls, one of which, the 
“Salle des Chevaliers,” is supported by three rows of pillars, and 
measures ninety-eight feet by sixty-eight. Louis XI. founded an 
Order of Knights of St. Michel, and in this apartment their chapters 
were held. We went out into the cloisters, a most exquisite specimen 
of Gothic architecture, and down again through gloomy vaults into 
dungeons, where tradition says the miserable occupants were eaten 
by rats, although our guide contradicted it, saying they died of mad- 
ness. Well they might! 

We hurried back to the crypt, which, by a circle of massive pillars, 
supports the apse of the church, recently repaired and restored in the 
best possible taste; begged for another sight of the cloisters ; and finally 
took a long view from the church’s summit, four hundred feet above 
the sea and sand, from which you gain a good sight of the coast of 
Brittany, the rocks of Cancale, Avranches, and a smaller rock dedi- 
cated, as was that of St. Michel in Pagan days, to the worship of the 
god Bel. All this and a hundred other indescribable curiosities and 
beauties meet you at every turn. For St. Michel’s Mount there is but 
one thing to be said, ‘‘ Go and see it,” it is worth the journey ; and 
at the little inn where we dined you will get a comfortable bed for 
a franc and a half a night, an excellent dinner, including wine or brandy 
and coffee, for three francs, and other meals in proportion. The great 
treadmill by which the prisoners drew up their provisions is still 
conspicuous ; we were thankful that it was idle, and that only the 
gentle voices of devoted men who, after a period of retreat go out 
into the world as missionaries, echoed among these ancient walls and 
venerable cloisters. As we drove across the passage of sand, which 
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by this time was dry and safe, to the mainland, we turned back to 
Jook again and again at the old monastic fortress, acknowledging that 
never had our imaginations been so completely outdone, nor our 
love of the picturesque and wonderful more thoroughly satisfied. By 
three o'clock we had regained Pontorson, where we took out seats in 
the diligence which passes through it (fare two and a half franes) to 
Dol, and here our Norman tour virtually ends, as just outside Pont- 
orson we crossed a bridge over the River Coésnon, which forms the 
boundary between Normandy and Brittany. 

We could have taken the train and easily reached St. Malo by eight 
o'clock, but the mext day being Sunday we preferred staying at Dol, a 
quaint old town, with houses rather resembling those at Chester. 
The costumes here are most varied ; at the cathedral, which is one of 
the finest in Britiany, we counted eight different caps. Our landlady 
of the Hotel Grande Maison presented a very striking appearance when 
dressed in her Sunday best—a short, full, stiff petticoat, with a black 
silk apron half covering her dress, and ornamented with deep pockets ; 
a violet cashmere turnover trimmed with black lace—well pinned 
down behind, and crossed in front to show an under kerchief of 
white net; and a stiff lace cap, which, perched high up with its 
toppling broad lappets, was a very triumph of coquettish art. 

At Dol we had our first wet day, but notwithstanding we explored 
the town, and in the evening walked to the Picrre du Champ Dolent, 
a rude block of granite said to be thirty feet above ground, standing 
in a field of corn and surmounted by a wooden cross. 

We left Dol—where our hotel bill was £1, 8s. 4d.—for St. Malo 
by the seven-o’clock train on Monday morning (fare 1s. 10d.). 

One of our fellow-passengers, an Englishman, : greatly amused 
us. He was the first we had met, and though neither he nor his 
wife and children could speak a word of French, he had bought a 
farm some ten miles out of Dol. His perplexities were indeed 
laughable. First came his indignation against the French workmen, 
who were using as much of the ton of plaster of Paris, which he had 
shipped from England, to mend two or three holes, as an English 
workman would have taken to build a house; then he had bought a 
standing field of corn, which he afterwards found had been ‘“ sown 
promiscygpusly with rape-sced ;” and ‘* how was it to be thrashed 
and separated ? My dear madam,” he said piteously to X., who 
seemed to be the most sympathetic listener, ‘“ they'll drive me mad 
with their jabbering and their pig-headed obstinacy ; for, bless your 
heart, they understand fast enough.”” At St. Malo we went to 
the Hotel Franklin. St. Malo is a perfect specimen of a fortified 
town, shut in by walls, which form an agreeable promenade. The 
views seaward are splendid, dotted over with little islands and jagged 
rocks, through which it seems impossible for a mariner to steer safely. 
A great deal of sea-bathing goes on here, although the enjoyment 
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must be much encumbered by the fantastic costumes les convenances 
condemn one to adopt. The great drawbacks to St. Malo are the 
varied stenches which assail your nose at every turn. After being 
gradually seasoned, by a Norman experience, one is prepared for 
much, but not for the smells of St. Malo, which rival, if they do not 
beat, Cologne. Most of the English residents live at one of the two 
suburbs, St. Servan or Dinard, the latter place prettily situated across 
the water, at the entrance to the river Rance, one of the most 
picturesque rivers in France. We had an opportunity of seeing its 
beauties on our way to Dinan, whither, from St. Malo, we made 
an excursion (the boat taking two hours, and the fare being one 
shilling and eightpence) which amply repaid us; for, besides the 
winding water, shaded by trees and overhanging rocks, Dinan 
is a charmingly-situated town, quaintly built, and, seen as we 
saw it, on a market-day, full of country bustle. We only came 
across two men with long hair, low hats, and tight-fitting jackets, all 
the others wore the universally-adopted blouse; the caps of the 
women were very varied, and we tried in vain to purchase two or 
three of them. Finally, we got one at St. Malo, but not without an 
immense deal of trouble, going from house to house, and driving into 
back-streets. There seemed to be a prejudice against selling them, 
just as we found it impossible to get photographs of the country 
people. We came back to St. Malo from Dinan by diligence, as the 
steamer that day returned almost immediately. Nothing is done at 
any of these places to induce travellers to come; and just now most 
people accustomed to see, and perhaps admire, that external polish 
which the French are credited with possessing, would be surprised 
to find it had vanished. Each one is for that self which is as good 
or, indeed, better than his neighbour's, should that neighbour not 
be a Frenchman. Even their misfortunes are turned by them into 
a glory, which at least sets them apart from other nations. Relative 
to the destruction at Paris, we heard: ‘‘ Ah, yes, it was certainly 
sad; but then,” triumphantly, ‘‘ the ruins are more magnificent than 
anything ever seen.” We could only wonder whether they had yet 
seen the end of those calamities which, to most of us, have seemed 
‘‘ very heavy, and grievous to be borne.” On inquiry we learned 
that the return tickets, for which at Southampton we had paid £2 
each, were available from Havre, Cherbourg, St. Malo, or Jersey; so 
we determined to have a look at'Jersey en route. The fare across 
is 8s.; the passage, of three hours, generally a rough one. This of 
course very pleasantly lengthened our holiday ; but had we started 
for Southampton from St. Malo, where our ramble ended, we should 
have been absent exactly two weeks, during which time, besides 
the pleasure we had got, we had travelled easily, been lodged com- 
fortably, and had lived excellently well, at a cost of £33, 8s.—eleven 
pounds each. 
VOL. VIII. QQ 
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CHAPTER X. 

For the second time Hannah fled away from her brother-in-law’s pre- 
sence into her own room, and tried to realise what had happened. 
Something which would for ever prevent their two lives from going 
on together as before—a distinct mutual acknowledgment that they 
did not love one another like brother and sister, that he would have 
married her if he could, and that if he had asked her she would not 
have refused him. 

This confession on her part had been unintentional, wrung from 
her by the emotion of the time and by the direct question which had 
been put to her, and Hannah was the kind of woman who never 
thought of compromising or playing with the truth. Still, when it 
was made, and henceforth irrevocable, it startled her. Not that she 
felt it in the least wrong ; the idea that to love or marry her sister's 
husband was a moral offence had now entirely left her mind ; but it was 


such an absolute ignoring of her own past—her dear, cherished, 
sacred past—that it at first almost overwhelmed her. She sighed as 
if it had been an unrequited instead of a fondly-sought attachment 
which she had confessed. 


For it had crept into her heart unawares, and not in the ordinary 
guise of love at all. Pity, affection, the tender habit of household 
happiness, had drawn her day by day to Rosie’s father, chiefly 
because he was a father and a widower, scarcely a young man in any 
sense regarding her; supposing she had considered herself still a 
young woman, which she did not. It was only when her youth 
forced itself up like au imprisoned stream, when the great outcry for 
love arose and would be heard, that Hannah recognised how pain- 
fully, piteously young, she was still. 

And yet in one sense this love was as different from the love of her 
girlhood as autumn is from spring. It did not seem in the least to 
interfere with the memory of Arthur. True she had been only 
eighteen when she last saw his dear face, scarcely twenty when he 
died ; but Hannah was one of those sort of people with whom to be 
“‘ off with the old love and on with the new” was a thing not need- 
ing argument, it was simply impossible. She had never dropped 
willingly a single thread of love in her life; the threads which God 
had broken here were only temporarily invisible; she could follow 
them still, in spirit, to the unseen land. Yet to herintensely constant 
nature any change was at first 2 kind of pain. 
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‘“‘ Arthur, Arthur!” she sighed, and kept turning his ring round 
and round upon her finger. ‘ You are not angry with me? I could 
not help it. He needed me so!” 

Yes, there was the secret, as it is of so many marriages, so 
many lasting loves: people become necessary to one another before 
they are aware. Propinquity, circumstances, doa great deal; but 
more is done by the strong, gradual, inner want—the sympathy 
which grows day by day, the trust which, feeling its way step to 
step, may be slow of advancing, but never retrogrades. Whether 
such a love be as perfect as the real passion, “ first-born and heir to 
all’’"—the lovely dream of youth and maidenhood, which if man or 
woman ever realises and possesses must be the crown of existence 
—I do not say. But such as it is, it is a pure, noble, and blessed 
affection, the comfort and refreshment of many lives—that is, if they 
accept it as it is, and do not try to make it what it never can be, nor 
seek to find among the August roses the violets of the spring. 

“Arthur! Arthur!’ Hannah sighed once again, and then said 
to herself in a solemn, steadfast, resolute tenderness, the name she 
had never yet uttered, even in thought, for it seemed like an uncon- 
scious appropriation of him—‘‘ My Bernard!” 

And the word was a vow. Not exactly a love-vow, implying and 
expecting unlimited happiness—she scarcely thought of happiness at 
all—but a vow that included all duties, all tendernesses, all patience ; 
a pledge such as a woman makes to the man unto whom she is pre- 
pared to resign herself and her own individuality, for life. 

It was a change so sudden, total, and overwhelming, that beyond 
it she could at first see nothing, did not recognise the future as a real 
thing atall. She went to sleep like a person half-bewildered, and woke 
up in the morning confused still, until Rosie came in as usual, while 
Tannie was dressing, requiring all sorts of ‘pitty sings to play wid” in 
her usual sweet exactingness. Then slowly, slowly, Hannah realised all. 

‘* My darling, my darling! my own for ever!” cried she, snatching 
up Rosie in a passion of tenderness. And not even Bernard's fond look 
of last night, as he put to herand she answered that solemn question, 
thrilled to Hannah’s heart more than the embrace of the chiid. 

Carrying the little one in her arms, she went down-stairs and met 
him in the hall. A meeting just the same as on all mornings, except 
that there was a glow, a radiance almost in his countenance which 
she had never seen before, and his veice whenever he addressed her 
had a reverential affectionateness which gave meaning to his lightest 
words. Also he called her ‘“‘ Hannah,”’ never—‘‘ Aunt Hannah” again. 

There is a pathos in all love ; what must there be, then, in a love 
such as this, conceived in spite of fate, carried on through all 
hindrances, at last betrayed rather than confessed, and when con- 
fessed having to meet the dark future, in which its sole reward must be 
the mere act of loving? These two, forbidden by destiny to woo and 
marry like ordinary people, were nevertheless not a melancholy pair 
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of lovers. No outward eye would have recognis:d them as lovers at 
all. By no word or act did Bernard claim his rigl ts, the happy rights 
of a man to whom a woman has confessed her affection ; he neither 
kissed her nor said one fond word to her. No servant coming in and 
out, nor even the innocent little tell-tale, wh» was just at that age 
when she was sure to communicate everything to everybody, could 
have suspected anything, or betrayed anything, concerning these two, 
who knew they were henceforward not two but one til! death. 

They were neither afraid nor ashamed. At the first sight of Ber- 
nard every lurking feeling of shame went out of Hannah’s heart. 
Every thought, too, as if her loving the living were a wrong to the 
dead. Arthur’s ring was still on her finger, Rosa’s sweet face still 
smiled from over the mantel-piece upon the two whom in life she had 
loved best in the world, and Rosa’s child clung fondly unto Tannie’s 
faithful breast. Hannah shrank from none of these things, nor did 
Bernard. More than once that morning he had named, incidentally 
but unhesitatingly, his child’s mother, calling her, as he always did 
from this day forward, ‘our ’’ Rosa; and though he was so quiet he 
went about cheerfully as he had not done for long, like a man who 
has recovered his own self-respect, and his interest in life; to whom 
the past brings no pain and the future no dread. 

Passion is a weak thing, but love, pure love, is the strongest thing 
on earth, and these lovers felt it to be so. Though neither said a word 
beyond the merest domestic commonplace, there was a peace, a restful- 
ness about them both, which each saw in the other, and rejoiced to see. 
It was like calm after storm—ease after pain. No matter how soon the 
storm arose, the pain begun again; the lull had been real while it lasted. 

They began arranging their day’s work as usval, work never very 
light ; this Monday there seemed more to settle than ever. 

‘¢ What should I do without you?” said Bernard. ‘ Such a wise, 
sensible, practical woman as you are! always busy, and yet forgetting 
nothing. Stay, have you forgotten we were to dine at the Grange 
to-night ?” 

The invitation had come a week ago, and Adeline had repeated it 
last evening. Still Hannah hesitated. 

“‘Must we go? Nay, ought we ?”’ 

‘‘ Why not? Because of—cf what we said last night ? That isa 
stronger reason than ever why we should go. We should not shrink 
from society. Iam not ashamed of myself. Are you?” 

‘* No.” She dropped her head, faintly blushing ; but when she saw 
that Bernard held his erect, she took courage. 

‘‘ What Lady Rivers says does not apply to Melville Grange. My 
sister is mistress in her own house, and Melville, though he is fond 
enough of his sisters-in-law, is not really so likely to be influenced 
by his mother-in-law as by his own mother. She is a very good 
and wise woman, Mrs. Melville. I wanted to have a little talk with 
her tc-night.” 
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Hannah looked uneasy. ‘‘ Oh, be careful! I would much rather 
not a word were said to any one.” 

“About ourselves? No; I have not the slightest intention of 
telling anybody. It is our own affair entirely, till we see our way 
clear to—to the rightful end; for Hannah, I need not say that must 
come about if it be possible. I cannot live without you.” 

He spoke in a low tone, grasping her hand. He was not nearly so 
calm as she; yet even Hannah felt her heart beating, her colour 
coming and going. Is it only for young lovers, passionate, selfish, 
uncontrolled, that society must legislate? or criminal lovers, who 
exact an excited pity, and are interesting just because they are 
criminal? Is there no justice, no tenderness, for those who suffer and 
are silent, doing no wrong ? 

‘“‘ We will never do anything wrong,” said he. “We will neither 
fly in the face of the law nor offend my own people, if possible ; but 
we will be married if we can. I must take legal advice on the subject. 
Till then, let all go on as usual. Is it not better so?” 

* Tos.” 

They stood at the hall-door, Rosie sitting queenlike on Tannie’s 
arm, to watch papa away. He kissed his little girl, and then just 
touched with his lips the hand that held her. No more. No love- 
embrace—no thought of such a thing; but there was a gleam in his 
eyes, like the January sun through the winter trees, showing that 
summer days might yet come. 

It warmed Hannah's heart with a quiet, serious joy, as she went 
through her household duties, especially those which concerned the 
child. She had her darling with her almost all day, and never had 
Rosie’s innocent companionship been so satisfying and so sweet. 

“So for the father’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the father for the child.” 

Among the magnificent literature in which Tannie and Rosie in- 
duiged happened to be an illustrated fairy-tale book, wherein the usual 
cruel stepmother figured in great force. And she herself should be 
a step-mother, perhaps, one day! In the glee of her heart Hannah 
laughed—actually laughed—to think how different fiction often was 
from reality. 

Bernard came home only just in time to dress, and they did not 
meet till he put her into the carriage. Half their drive passed almost 
in silence, but by-and-by Bernard spoke in a business-like way, saying 
he meant to go up to London, and take counsel’s opinion there. It 
would not do to consult any one here.—On what subject he did not 
say, but it was easy to guess. 

‘‘Mrs. Melville might give me information—only, of course, I could 
not ask her direct. I can only find it out in a quiet way, as I have 
already found out a good deal. It seems till 1835 these marriages 
were legal—at any rate not illegal, unless an ecclesiastical suit should 
find them so—which it never did. It was in 1835 that was passed the 
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ridiculous bill confirming all marriages prior to 31st August, and 
making those unlawful which happened on or after the 1st September.” 

“‘Then they are unlawful now?” said Hannah, feeling silence 
worse than speech. 

‘* Nobody seems quite to understand whether they are or not. On 
the Continent, nay, in every country except ours, they are certainly 
legal. Our colonies have again and again passed a bill legalising such 
marriages, and the mother country has thrown it out. Many persons 
go abroad to be married, come back again, and live unblamed ; but they 
risk a good deal, and,”’— he hesitated—“* it is not for themselves alone.” 

Hannah drew back into her dark corner, glad of the darkness. It 
was a strange and sore position for any woman to be placed in. 
Betrothed, yet having none of the honours and happinesses of an 
affianced bride ; sitting beside her lover, yet treated by him in no lover- 
like fashion, and feeling nothing of the shy frankness which makes the 
new tie so sweet; obliged to talk with him about their marriage and 
its possibilities with a mournful candour that would have been most 
painful to bear, save for her own strong, innocent heart and Bernard's 
exceeding delicacy ;—she found her lot as humiliating as it was hard. 

Yet she had never loved him so dearly, never recognised how well 
he deserved her love, as when, after their long, dark drive, he said ten- 
derly, ‘“‘ Now, Hannah, we will forget for the time all these bitternesses 
—except the love, except the love,” handed her out into the bright 
hall at the Grange, and entered the drawing-room with her on his 
arm, as at Easterham dinner-parties had been their custom always. 

This was a state dinner. All the Moat-House people were there, 
and Mr. Morecomb too. Hannah did not know whether it was pure 
accident or refinement of ill-nature, but Mr. Morecomb was assigned 
to her at dinner, and she had no resource but to obey. The poor 
man evidently knew his fate, and was bearing it like a man. It was 
either one of the contretemps in which the unlucky victims can only 
submit and make the best of things, or done on purpose ; but in cither 
case there was no remedy. 

Bernard had been placed far down the table; but whether or not, 
Hannah knew he could be no shield to her—rather the contrary. She 
must keep up her own dignity—trust for protection solely to herself. 
And a nervous consciousness made her look sedulously away from 
him all dinner-time; nay,as she passed him in the procession of 
ladies afterwards, she kept her eyes fixed so steadily on the ground, that 
Bertha asked satirically, ‘* if she and Bernard had been quarrelling?” 

During dinner she had been comparatively safe, even with Mr. 
Morecomb beside her; afterwards there gathered over her the vague 
coldness which women always know how to show towards another 
woman who is somehow ‘under a cloud.’ The Rivers family 
indicated it most of all. Scearcely any one of them addressed her 
except Adeline. 

‘‘Don’t mind it,” whispered the latter, following Hannah into a 
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corner. ‘We'll stand by you, and people will see you here. Of 
course it is awkward, very awkward. Easterham is talking about 
you so much, and my family, of all things, dislikes being talked about. 
But I have thrown dust in everybody's eyes by giving you at dinner 
to Mr. Morecomb. Couldn't you like him? Such a nice old fellow, 
and so fond of you.” 

Hannah shook her head, smiling drearily. It was idle to take 
offence at silly little Adeline, who never meant any harm. 

She sat down, turning over the leaves of a photograph-book, and 
bade her young hostess go back to her other guests. 

‘*No, no, I mean to stay with you. I don’t feel as my family do. 
I can’t see why they should make such a fuss even if Bernard did 
want to marry you. People used to do it—my respected mother-in- 
law, for instance. And sisters-in-law are not real sisters ; never ought 
tobe. If the law made this quite clear, a man wouldn't dare go philan- 
dering with them in his wife's lifetime. Now—oh, dear!—it's so 
convenient. He can’t marry them, so he may flirt with them as 
much as ever he likes. It’s) all right, and the wife can’t say a word. 
But she may feel for all that.” 

Adeline spoke bitterly ; having evidently quite slidden away from 
the case in point, not thinking of Hannah at all; so there was no need 
to answer her except in a general way. 

‘‘ Yes, I daresay it is at times a little vexing. But I am afaid I 
do not understand jealousy. I cannot comprehend how, after people 
are once married, they feel the smallest interest in anybody else. 
And the conjugal fidelity which has only the law to secure it must 
be a very shallow thing.” 

You ridiculously simple woman! Well, perhaps you are right. 
Jealousy is silly. We can’t stop every young lady out of our house 
because our husband may one day have the chance of marrying her. 
Let him! When we are dead and gone we shall not care. Only 
don’t let her come and steal him from us while we are alive. 

‘It’s all a sham, this nonsense about sisters,’’ added she, stamping 
with her white satin shoes, and tearing to pieces her hot-house roses. 
*- And, like you, I am beginning to hate shams. Hannah Thelluson, 
let us be friends.” 

‘*We always were friends, I hope,” said Hannah gently, pitying 
the young wife, whose skeleton in the house had been so uncon- 
sciously betrayed. She was more than sorry, rather angry, when, as 
the evening wore on, and the gentlemen came in, Herbert Melville, 
scarcely noticing his sickly, unlovely Adeline, devoted himself entirely 
to her blooming sisters, especially to Bertha, ‘who, a born coquette, 
seemed to enjoy the triumph amazingly. The law which barred some 
people from happiness, did not seem to furnish any security for the hap- 
piness of others. Hannah almost forgot herself in her pity for Adeline. 

And yet she could have pitied herself too—a little. It was hard to 
sit there, tabooed, as it were, by that silent ignoring which women 
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understand so well, and hear the others talking pleasantly round her. 
No one was actually uncivil; the Melvilles were almost obtrusively 
kind; but there the coldness was, and Hannah felt it. Such a new 
thing, too; for, in her quiet way, she had been rather popular than 
not in society ; she had such gentle tact in fishing out all the shy, 
or grim, or stupid people, and warming them up’ into cheerfulness. 
But now even they quietly slipped away, and left her alone. 

It was a heavy night. She asked herself more than once how 
many more of the like she should have to bear, and if she could bear 
them. Did Bernard see it or feel it? She could not tell. He came 
in late. She saw him talking to Mrs. Melville, and afterwards to 
Lady Rivers; then trying his utmost to be pleasant to everybody. 
She was so proud always of the sweet nature he had, and the simple 
unconscious charm of his manner in society. But in the pauses of 
conversation he looked inexpressibly sad; and when they got into 
the carriage, and were alone together, she heard him sigh so heavily, 
that if his people had been all night long pricking her to death with 
pins and needles, Hannah would not have complained. The very 
fact of complaint seemed a certain humiliation. 

They scarcely exchanged a word all the drive home; but he took 
and held fast her hand. There was something in the warm clasp 
that comforted her for everything. 

‘‘ Dear,” he whispered, as he lit her candle and bade her good 


night, which he did as soon as possible, “ it is a hard lot for both of 
us. Can you bear it?” 
“*T think I can.” 


And so for some days she thought she could. She had that best 
balm for sorrow—a busy life ; each hour was as full of work as it 
would hold ; no time for dreaming or regrets, scarcely even for love 
except in the form wherein fate had brought love to her—calm, 
domestic, habitual—scarcely distinguishable from friendship even yet. 
She and Bernard did all their customary business together day by 
day. They had become so completely one in their work that it 
would have been difficult to do otherwise. Nor did she wish it. She 
was happy only to be near him, to help him, to watch him fulfilling 
all his duties, whatever bitterness lay underneath them. That pure 
joy which a woman feels in a man’s worthiness of love, keener than 
even her sense of the love he gives her, was Hannah's to the core. 
And then she had her other permanent bliss—the child. 

Women — good women, too—have sometimes married a man purely 
for the sake of his children; and Hannah never clasped Rosie in 
her arms without understanding something of that feeling. Espe- 
cially on the first Sunday after the change had come—the great 
change, of which not an atom showed in their outward lives, but of 
which she and Bernard were growing more and more conscious, 
every day. This bright morning, when the sun was shining, and 
the crocuses all aflame across the garden, and a breath of spring 
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stirring through the half-budded lilac tree, it might perhaps have been 
hard for them to keep up that gentle reticence of manner to one 
another, except for the child. 

Rosie was a darling child. Even strangers said so. The trouble 
she gave was infinitesimal, the joy unlimited. Father and aunt 
were accustomed to delight together over the little opening soul, 
especially on a Sunday morning. They did so still. They talked 
scarcely at all, neither of the future nor the past ; but simply accepted 
the present, as childhood accepts it, never looking beyond. Until, in 
the midst of their frolic—while papa was carrying his little girl on 
his back round and round the table, and Tannie was jumping out 
after them at intervals in the character of an imaginary wolf, Rosie 
screaming with ecstasy, and the elders laughing almost as heartily as 
the child—there came a note from the Moat-House. 

Mr. Rivers read it, crushed it furiously in his hand, and threw it on 
the back of the fire. Then, before it burnt, he snatched it out again. 

‘‘My poor Hannah! But you ought to read it. It will hurt you 
—still, you ought to read it. There must never be any concealments 
between us two.” 

a 

Hannah took the letter, but did not grow furious—rather calmer 
than before. She knew it was only the beginning of the end. 


‘My pear Bernarp,— 

‘‘ Your father wishes particularly to talk with you to-day, as 
poor Austin, we hear, is rather worse than usual. You will of course 
come in to lunch, and remain to dinner. 

‘“*T perceive that, in spite of my earnest advice, Miss Thelluson is 
still an inmate of your household. Will you suggest to her that I 
am sorry our pew will be full, and our dinner-table also, to-day ? 

‘“‘T wish you were more amenable to the reasonings of your family, 
but remain, nevertheless, 

“Your affectionate mother,—A. Rivers.” 


‘¢ Well?” Bernard said, watching her. 

Hannah drooped her head over Rosie’s hair; the child had crept 
to her knees, and was looking with wide blue eyes up at Tannie. . 

“It is but what I expected—what she before declared her inten- 
tion of doing.” 

«But do you recognise all it implies—all it will result in?” 

‘‘ Whatever it be, I am prepared.” 

“You do not know the worst,’”’ Bernard said, after a pause. ‘I 
found it out yesterday by getting counsel's opinion on the strict law 
of the case ; but I had not courage to tell you.” 

‘‘Why not ? I thought we were to have no secrets.” 

‘“*Oh, we men are such cowards; Iam, anyhow. But will you 
hear it now? It will be such a relief to talk to you.” 

‘‘ Talk then,” said Hannah, with a pale smile. “Stop; shall we 
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have time? It will be twenty minutes yet before the church-bells 
begin ringing.” 

For she knew that the wheels of life must go on, though both 
their hearts were crushed on the way. 

‘* Five minutes will be enough for all I have to tell you. Only— 
take the child away.” 

Hannah carried away little Rosie, who clung frantically to her fond 
paradise in Tannie’s arms, and was heard wailing dolorously overhead 
for a good while. 

“*See! even that baby cannot bear to part with you. How then 
shall I?” cried Bernard passionately ; and then, bidding her sit down, 
began giving her in words exact and brief the result of his inquiries. 

These confirmed all he had said himself once before, in the case of 
Grace and James Dixon. Of the law, as it now stood, there could 
be no possible doubt. No marriage with a deceased wife's sister, 
whether celebrated here or abroad, would be held valid in England, 
No woman so married had any legal rights, no children could inherit. 
Thus even in cases where the marriage was known to have existed, and 
the wife had borne the husband's name for years, whole estates had 
been known to lapse to the Crown; but then the Crown, witha curious 
recognition of the difference between law and equity, had been usually 
advised to return them piecemeal, under the guise of a free gift, to 
the children, who otherwise would have been the undisputed heirs. 

‘* Heirship—money ! it seems all to hinge upon that,” said Hannah, 
a little bitterly. 

‘*Yes; because property is the test upon which the whole legal 
question turns. If I had been without ties—say a poor clerk upon a 
hundred and fifty a year (I wish I had)—we might have set sail by 
the next steamer to America, and lived there happy to the end of our 
days; for England is the only country which does not recognise such 
marriages as ours. Some countries—France and Germany, for 
instance—require a special permission to marry; but this gained, 
society accepts the union at once. Now, with us—oh, Hannah, how 
am I to put it to you ?—this would do no good. As I said before, 
the misery would not end with ourselves.” 

‘“‘ Would it affect Rosie ?”’ 

“¢ Your heart is full of Rosie. No; but she is only a girl, and the 
Moat-House is entailed in the male line, Austin is slowly dying. I 
am the last of my race. Do you understand?” 

She did at last. Her face and neck turned scarlet, but she did not 
shrink. It was one of the terrible necessities of her position that she 
must not shrink from anything. She saw clearly that never, accord- 
ing to the law of England, could she be Bernard’s wife. And if not, 
what would she be? If she had children, what would they be? And 
his estates lay in England, and he was the last of his line. 

‘“‘T perceive,” she faltered. ‘No need to explain further. You 
must not think of me any more. To marry me would ruin you.” 
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Wild and miserable as his eyes were—tierce with misery—the tears 
rushed into them. 

‘‘My poor Hannah, my own unselfish Hannah, you never think 
for a moment that it would also ruin you!” 

It was true, she had not thought of herself; only of him. A cler- 
gyman, prepared to break the canon law; a man of family and posi- 
tion, running counter to all social prejudices; a son, dutiful and fondly 
attached, opposing his father’s dearest wishes. The mental struggle 
that he must have gone through before there ever dawned upon him 
the possibility of marrying her, struck Hannah with a conviction of 
the depth of his love, the strength of his endurance, such as she had 
never believed in before. 

‘¢Oh, Bernard!” she cried, calling him by his name for the first time, 
and feeling—was it also for the first time ?—how entirely she loved him 
—‘ Bernard, you must never think of marrying me—we must part!” 

‘‘Part!” and he made as if he would have embraced her, but 
restrained himself; ‘“‘We will discuss that question by-and-by. 
At present, hear the rest which I have to tell.” 

He then explained, with a calmness which in so impulsive a man 
showed how strong was the self-control he was learning to exercise, 
that since 1835 many dissentients from the law then passed had tried 
to set it aside; that almost every session a Bill to this effect was 
brought into the House of Commons, fiercely discussed there, 
passed by large majorities, and then carried to the Upper House, 
where the Peers invariably threw it out. Still in the minority were 
a few very earnest in the cause. 

‘“‘T know; Lord Dunsmore is one of them.” 

‘Yes ; I had forgotten; I seem to be forgetting everything!” and 
Bernard put his hand wearily to his head. ‘I met Lady Dunsmore 
in London, and she asked me no end of questions about you. She is 
very fond of you, I think.” 

“Is she?” 

“She wanted to know if you would come and stay with her and 
bring Rosie ; but I said I could not spare either of you. And then she 
looked at me inquisitively. She is a very shrewd, clever, good 
woman, and a strong ally on our side. For it must be our side, 
Hannah, whatever my people say, whatever I might have said myself 
once. Any law that creates a crime is mischievous and cruel. There 
ought to be, as I once overheard Lord Dunsmore say, no bar whatso- 
ever to marriage except consanguinity. Even if Ihad no personal con- 
cern in the matter, it is a wrong, and I would fight against it as such.” 

“The Riverses were ever fighters, you know,” said Hannah, 
watching him with a sad, tender smile; and more than ever there 
darkened down upon her all he was giving up for her sake. 

‘‘But to come to the point, Hannah. I have told you ail the ill, 
now hear the good. Every year public feeling is advancing; this 
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-year the Bill is to be brought in again. Its adherents are ready:for a 

good hard fight, as usual; but this time they hope to win.. And if 
they win—then—then—” ‘i 

He seized her hands and clasped them passionately. It was not 
the dreamy love-making of a boy in his teens—of her lost Arthur, for 
instance, over whose utmost happiness hung the shadow of early 
death—it was the strong passion of a man in the midst of life, with all 
his future before him—a future that needed a wife’s help to make it 
complete; and Hannah knew it. ‘For a moment, sad, pale, white- 
lily-like as she was, there came a flush, rose-red, into her cheeks, and 
to her heart an eager response to the new duties, the new joys; 
then she shrank back within herself. It all seemed so hopeless, or 
with such a slender thread of hope to cling to; yet he clung to it. 

‘* T will never give in,” he said, “if I have to wait for years. I 
will marry you if I possibly can ; I will never marry any other woman. 
You shall not be troubled or harmed—not more than I must neces- 
sarily harm you, my poor. love! simply because you are my love. 
But mine you must and shall be. You hear me, Hannah ?” 

For she stood passive and bewildered—any one might have thought 
she did not care, until she lifted up her eyes to him. Then he had 
no doubt at all. 

‘* Oh, give me one kiss, Hannah, to last me all these months and 
years. It will not hurt you—it is not wrong.” 

“No,” and she gave it; then with a great sigh they both sat down. 

The church bells began to ring. ‘I must go,” Bernard said. 
“ But first—what are we to do? Will you go to church to-day ?” 

“T must. If I sit in the free-seats or in the aisle, I must go to 
church. It is God's house; He will not drive me from it; He knows 
I have done nothing wrong.” And she wept a little, but not much. 

*« You are right ; we have not done anything wrong, and we ought 
not to act as if we had. Then—will you come with me ?” 

‘*No; I had rather go alone,” said Hannah gently. ‘I will bear 
everything alone, so far as I can.” 

‘* What do you mean? What do you wish ?”’ 

‘*That you should in all things do your duty without considering 
me. Go to the Moat-House as they desire. If they do not mention 
me, do not you. What does it matter? they cannot harm me—not 
much. And to break with them would be terrible for you. Keep 
friends with your own people to the last.” 

‘* You truly wish that?” 

“Ido. Now go. Good-bye, and God bless you, Bernard!” 

‘** God bless you, my Hannah!” 

And with that mutual blessing they parted. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
MR. MOGGS WALKS TOWARDS EDGEWARE. 


: judges’ decision in Percycross as to the late election was no 

sooner known than fresh overtures were made to Ontario Moggs 
by the Young Men’s Association. A Ictter of triumph was addressed 
to him at the Cheshire Cheese, in which he was informed that Inti- 
midation and Corruption had been trodden under food in the infamous 
persov of Mr. Gritfenbottom, and that Purity and the Rights of 
Labour were still the watchwords of that wholesome party in the 
borough which was determined to send Mr. Moggs to Parliament. 
Did not Mr. Moggs think it best that he should come down at once 
to the borough and look after his interests ? Now Mr. Moggs junior, 
when he received this letter, had left the borough no more than three 
or four days since, having been summoned there as a witness during 
the trial of the petition ;—and such continucd attendance to the poli- 
tical interests of a small and otherwise uninteresting town, without 
the advantage of a scat in Parliament, was felt by Mr. Moggs senior to 
be a nuisance. The expense in all these matters fell of course upon 
the shoulders of the father. ‘I don’t belicve in them humbugs no 
longer,” said Mr. Moggs senior. Moggs junior, who had felt the enthu- 
siasm of the young men of Pereycross, and who had more to get and 
less to lose than his father, did believe. Although he had been so 
lately at Pereycross, he went down again, and again made speeches to 
the young men at the Mechanics’ Institute. Nothing could be more 
triumphant than his speeches, nothing more yleasant than his popu- 
larity ; but he could not fail to become aware, after a further sojourn 
of three days at Pereycross, of two things. The first was this,— 
that if the borough were spared there would be a compromise 
between the leading men on the two sides, and Mr. Westmacott 
would be returned together with a young Griffenbottom. The second 
conviction forced upon him was that the borough would not be 
spared. There was no comfort for him at Pereyeross,—other than 
what arose from a pure political conscience. On the very morning 
on which he left, he besought his friends, the young men,—though 
they were about to be punished, degraded, and disfranchised for the 
sins of their elders, though it might never be allowed to them again 
to stir themselves for the political welfare of their own borough,—- 
still to remember that Purity and the Rights of Labour were the two 
great wants of the world, and that no man could make an effort, 
however humble, in a good cause without doing something towards 
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bringing nearer to him that millennium of political virtue which was 
so much wanted, and which would certainly come sooner or later. 
He was cheered to the echo, and almost carried down to the station 
on the shoulders of a chairman, or president, and a seeretary; but he 
left Pereycross with the conviction that that borough would never 
confer upon him the coveted honour of a scat in Parliament. 

All this had happened carly in March, previous to that Sunday on 

which Mr. Neefit behaved so rudcly to him at the cottage. “I think 
as perhaps you'd better stick to business now a bit,” said old Moggs. 
At that moment Ontario was sitting up at a high desk behind the ledger 
which he hated, and was sticking to business as well as he knew how 
to stick to it. ‘‘ No more Cheshire Cheeses, if you please, young man,” 
said the father. This was felt by the son to be unfair, cruel, and 
‘even corrupt. While the election was going on, as long as there was 
a hope of success at Percycross, Moggs senior had connived at the 
Cheshire Cheese, had said little or nothing about business, had even 
consented on one occasion to hear his son make a specch advocating 
the propriety of combination among workmen. ‘It ain’t my way of 
thinking,” Moggs senior had said; ‘but then, perhaps, I’m old.” 
To have had a member of the firm in Parliament would have been 
glorious even to old Moggs, though he hardly knew in what the glory 
would have consisted. But as soon as he found that his hopes were 
vain, that the Cheshire Cheese had been no stepping-stone to such 
honour, and that his money had been spent for nothing, his mind 
reverted to its old form. Strikes became to him the work of the 
devil, and unions were once more the bane of trade. 

‘‘T suppose,” said Ontario, looking up from his ledger, ‘if I work 
for my bread by day, I may do as I please with my evenings. At 
any rate I shall,” he continucd to say after pausing awhile. ‘It’s 
best we should undcrstand each other, father.” Moges senior 
growled. Ata word his son would have been off from him, rushing 
about the country, striving to earn a crust as a political lecturer. 
Moggs knew his son well, and in truth loved him dearly. There was, 
too, a Miss Moggs at home, who would give her father no peace if 
Ontario were turned adrift. There is nothing in the world so cruel 
as the way in which sons use the natural affections of their fathers, 
obtaining from these very feelings a power of rebelling against 
authority! ‘You must go to the devil if you please, I suppose,” 
said Moggs senior. 

“TI don’t know why you say that. What do I do devilish ?” 

“‘Them Unions is devilish.” 

“T think they’re Godlike,” said Moggs junior. 

After that they were silent for a while, during which Moggs 
senior was cutting his nails with a shoemaker’s knife by the fading 
light of the evening, and Moggs junior was summing up an account 
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against a favoured aristocrat, who seemed to have worn a great many 
boots, but who was noticeable to Ontario, chiefly from the fact that 
he represented in Parliament the division of the county in which 
Pereycross was situated. ‘I thought you was going to make it all 
straight by marrying that girl,” said Moggs senior. 

Here was a subject on which the father and the son were in unison; 
—and as to which the romantic heart of Miss Moggs, at home at 
Shepherd’s Bush, always glowed with enthusiasm. That her brother 
was in love, was to her, of whom in truth it must be owned that she 
was very plain, the charm of her life. She was fond of poetry, 
and would read to her brother aloud the story of Juan and Haidee, 
and the melancholy condition of the lady who was loved by the 
veiled prophet. She sympathised with the false Queen’s passion for 
Launcelot, and, being herself in truth an ugly old maid very far 
removed from things romantic, delighted in the affairs of the heart 
when they did not run smooth. ‘0 Ontario,” she would say, ‘ be 
true to her ;—if it’s for twenty years.” ‘So I will ;—but I'd like to 
begin the twenty years by making her Mrs. Moggs,” said Ontario. 
Now Mr. Moggs senior knew to a penny what money old Neefit 
could give his daughter, and placed not the slightest trust in that 
threat about the smock in which she stood upright. Polly would 
certainly get the better of her father as Ontario always got the better 
of him. Ontario made no immediate reply to his father, but he found 
himself getting all wrong among the boots and shoes which had been 
supplied to that aristocratic young member of Parliament. ‘ You 
don’t mean as it’s all off?” asked Moggs senior. 

‘No; it isn’t all off.” 

** Then why don’t you go in at it?” 

«¢ Why don’t I go in at it ?” said Ontario, closing the book in hope- 
less confusion of mind and figures. ‘I'd give every pair of boots in 
this place, I’d give all the business, to get a kind word from her.” 

“‘Tsn’t she kind ?” 

‘Kind ;—yes, she’s kind enough in a way. She’s everything just 
what she ought to be. That’s what she is. Don’t you go on about 
it, father. I’m as much in earnest as you can be. I shan’t give it 
up till she calls somebody else her husband ; and then,——; why 
then I shall just cut it, and go off to uncle in Canada. I’ve got my 
mind made up about all that.” And so he left the shop, some- 
what uncourteously perhaps. But he had worked his way back into 
his father’s good graces by his determination to stick to NeeSt’s girl. 
A young man ought to be allowed to attend trades’ unions, or any 
other meetings, if he will marry a girl with twenty thousand pounds. 
That evening Ontario Moggs went to the Cheshire Cheese, and was 
greater than cver. 

It has been already told how, on a Sunday subsequent to this, he 
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managed to have himself almost closeted with Polly, and how he was 
working himself into her good graces, when he was disturbed by Mr. 
Neefit and turned out of the house. Polly’s heart had been yielding 
during the whole of that interview. There had come upon her onco 
a dream that it would be a fine thing to be the lady of Newton ;— 
and the chance had been hers. But when she set herself to work to 
weigh it all, and to find out what it was that young Newton really 
wanted,—and what he ought to want, she shook off from herself that 
dream before it had done her any injury. She meant to be married 
certainly. As to that she had no doubt. But then Ontario Moggs 
was such a long-legged, awkward, ugly, shambling fellow, and Moggs 
as a name was certainly not euphonious. The gasfitter was hand- 
some, and was called Yallolegs, which perhaps was better than 
Moggs. He had proposed to her more than once; but the gasfitter’s 
face meant nothing, and the gasfitter himself hadn’t much meaning in 
him. As to outside appearance, young Newton’s was just what he 
ought to be,—but that was a dream which she had shaken off. Onty 
Moggs had some meaning in him, and was a man. If there was one 
thing, too, under the sun of which Polly was quite sure, it was this, 
—that Onty Moggs did really love her. She knew that in the heart, 
and mind, and eyes of Onty Moggs she possessed a divinity which 
made the ground she stood upon holy ground for him. Now that is 
a conviction very pleasant to a young woman. 

Ontario was very near his victory on that Sunday. When he told 
her that he would compass the death of Ralph Newton if Ralph 
Newton was to cause her to break her heart, she believed that he 
would do it, and she felt obliged to him,—although she laughed at 
him. When he declared to her that he didn’t know what to do 
because of his love, she was near to telling him what he might do. 
When he told her that he would sooner have a kiss from her than be 
Prime Minister, she believed him, and almost longed to make him 
happy. Then she had tripped, giving him encouragement which she 
did not intend,—and had retreated, telling him that he was silly. 
But as she said so she made up her mind that he should be perplexed 
not much longer. After all, in spite of his ugliness, and awkwardness, 
and long legs, this was to be her man. She recognised the fact, and 
was happy. It is so much for a girl to be sure that she is really loved! 
And there was no word which fell from Ontario’s mouth which 
Polly did not believe. Ralph Newton’s speeches were very pretty, 
but they conveyed no more than his intention to be civil. Ontario's 
speeches really brought home to her all that the words could mean. 
When he told her father that he was quite contented to take her just 
as she was, without a shilling, she knew that he would do so with 
the utmost joy. Then it was that she resolved that he should have 
her, and that for the fature all doubtings, ail flirtations, all coyness, 
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should be over. She had been won, and she lowered her flag. 
* You stick to it, and you'll do it,” she said;—and this time she 
meant it. ‘I shall,” said Ontario;—and he walked all the way 
back to London, with his head among the clouds, disregarding Percy- 
cross utterly, forgetful of all the boots and aristocrats’ accounts, 
regardless almost of the Cheshire Cheese, not even meditating a new 
speech in defence of the Rights of Labour. He believed that on that 
day he had gained the great victory. If so, life before him was one 
vista of triumph. That he himself was what the world calls romantic, 
he had no idea,—but he had lived now for months on the con- 
viction that the only chance of personal happiness to himself was 
to come from the smiles and kindness and love of a certain human 
being whom he had chosen to beatify. To him Polly Neefit was 
divine, and round him also there would be a halo of divinity if this 
goddess would consent to say that she would become his wife. 

It was impossible that many days should be allowed to pass before 
he made an effort to learn from her own lips, positively, the meaning 
of those last words which she had spoken to him. But there was a 
difficulty. Neefit had warned him from the house, and he felt 
unwilling to knock at the door of a man in that man’s absence, who, if 
present, would have refused to him the privilege of admittance. That 
Mrs. Neefit would see him, and afford him opportunity of pleading 
his cause with Polly, he did not doubt ;—but some idea that a man’s 
house, being his castle, should not be invaded in the owner’s absence, 
restrained him. That the man’s daughter might be the dearer and 
the choicer, and the more sacred castle of the two, was true enough ; 
but then Polly was a castle which, as Moggs thought, ought to belong 
to him rather than to her father. And so he resolved to waylay 
Polly 

His weekdays, from nine in the morning till seven in the evening, 
were at this time due to Booby and Moggs, and he was at present 
paying that debt religiously, under a conviction that his various 
absences at Percycross had been hard upon his father. For there 
was, in truth, no Booby. Moggs senior, and Moggs junior, con- 
stituted the whole firm;—in which, indeed, up to this moment 
Moggs junior, had no recognised share,—and if one was absent, the 
other must be present. But Sunday was his own, and Polly Neefit 
always went to church. Nevertheless, on the first Sunday he failed. 
He failed, though he saw her, walking with two other ladies, and 
though, to the best of his judgment, she also saw him. On the 
second Sunday he was at Hendon from ten till three, hanging about 
in the lanes, sitting on gates, whiling away the time with a treatise on 
political economy which he had brought down in his pocket, thinking 
of Polly while he strove to confine his thoughts to the great subject of 
man’s productive industry. Is there any law of Nature,—law of 
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God, rather,—by which a man has a right to enough of food, enough 
of raiment, enough of shelter, and enough of recreation, if only he 
will work? But Polly’s cheeks, and Polly's lips, the eager fire of 
Polly’s eye as she would speak, and all the elastic beauty of Polly's 
gait as she would walk, drove the great question from his mind. 
Was he ever destined to hold Polly in his arms,—elose, close to his 
breast ? If not, then the laws of Nature and the laws of God, let 
them be what they might, would not have been suilicient to protect 
him from the cruellest wrong of all. 

It was as she went to afternoon church that he hoped to intercept 
her. Morning church with many is a bond. Afternoon church is 
a virtue of supererogation,—practised often because there is nothing 
else todo. It would be out of the question that he should induce her 
to give up the morning service ; but if he could only come upon her 
in the afternoon, a little out of sight of others, just as she would turn 
down a lane with which he was acquainted, near to a stile leading 
across the fields towards Edgeware, it might be possible that he 
should prevail. As the hour came near, he put the useless volume 
into his pocket, and stationed himself on the spot which he had 
selected. Almost at the first moment in which he had ventured to 
hope for her presence, Polly turned into the lane. It was six months 
after this occurrence that she confessed to him that she had thought 
it just possible that he might be there. ‘‘Of course you would be 
there,—you old goose; as if Jemima hadn’t told me that you'd been 
about all day. But I never should have come, if I hadn't quite 
made up my mind.” Then Ontario administered to her one of those 
bear’s hugs which were wont to make Polly declare that he was an 
ogre. It was thus that Polly made her confession after the six 
months, as they were sitting very close to each other on some remote 
point of the cliffs down on the Kentish coast. At that time the castle 
had been altogether transferred out of the keeping of Mr. Neefit. 

But Polly’s conduct on this occasion was not at all of a nature to 
make it supposed that Jemima’s eyes had been so sharp. ‘* What, 
Mr. Moggs!” she said. ‘ Dear me, what a place to find youin! Are 
you coming to church ?” 

“T want you just to take a turn with me for a few minutes, 
Polly.” 

** But I'm going to church.” 

‘* You can go to church afterwards ;—that is, if you like. I can't 
come to the house now, and I have got something that I must say to 
you.” 

‘‘ Something that you must say tome!” And then Polly followed 
him over the stile. 

They had walked the length of nearly two fields before Ontario 
had commenced to tell the tale which of necessity must be told; but 
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Polly, though she must have known that her chances of getting back 
to chureh were becoming more and more remote, waited without 
impatience. ‘I want to know,” he said, at last, “‘ whether you can 
ever learn to love me.” 

«¢ What's the use, Mr. Moggs ?” 

** Tt will be all the use in the world to me.” 

**Oh, no it won't. It can’t signify so very much to anybody.” 

“Nothing, I sometimes think, can ever be of any use to me but 
that.” 

** As for learning to love a man,—I suppose I could love a ma 
without any learning if I liked him.” 

** But you don’t like me, Polly ?” 

**T never said I didn’t like you. Father and mother always uscl 
to like you.” 

** But you, Polly ?” 

* Oh, I like you well enough. Don’t, Mr. Moggs.’ 

** But do you love me?” Then there was a pause, as they stood 
leaning upon a gateway. ‘Come, Polly; tell a fellow. Do you 
love me?” 

“‘T don’t know.” Then there was another pause; but he was in 
2 seventh heaven, with his arm round her waist. ‘I suppose I do; 
a little,” whispered Polly. 

‘‘ But better than anybody else ?” 

“You don’t think I mean to have two lovers ;—do you ?” 

«* And I am to be your lover?” 

*‘There’s father, you know. I'm not going to be anybody’s wife 
because he tells me; but I wouldn’t like to vex him, if we could 
help it.” 

‘«¢ But you'll never belong to any one else ?” 

‘“* Never,” said she solemnly. 

‘Then I've said what I've got to say, and I'm the happiest man in 
ail the world, and you may go to church now if you like.” But his 
arm was still tight round her waist. 

“It's too late,” said Polly, in a melancholy tone,—* and it’s all 
your doing.” 

The waik was prolonged not quite to Edgeware; but so far that 
Mr. Neefit was called upon to remark that the parson was preaching 
avery long sermon. Mrs. Neefit, who perhaps had also had com- 
munication with Jemima, remarked that it was not to be expected, 
but that Polly should take a ramble with some of her friends. “‘ Why 
can't she ramble where I want her to ramble ?” said Mr. Neefit. 

Many things were settled during that walk. Within five minutes 
of the time in which she had declared that it was too late for her to 
go to church, she had brought herself to talk to him with all the 
delightful confidence of a completed engagement. She made him 
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understand at once that there was no longer any doubt. ‘A girl must 
have time to know,” she said, when he half-reproached her with the 
delay. A girl wasn’t like a man, she said, who could just make up his 
mind at once,—a girl had to wait and see. But she was quite sure 
of this,—that having once said the word she would never go back 
from it. She didn’t quite know when she had first begun to love 
him, but she thought it was when she heard that he had made up his 
mind to stand for Pereycross. It seemed to her to be such a fine 
thing,—his going to Pereycross. ‘ Then,” said Ontario, gallanily, 
‘“‘Percyeross has done ten times more for me than it would have 
done, had it simply made me a member of Parliament.” Once, twice, 
and oftener he was made happier than he could have been had ior- 
tune made him a Prime Minister. For Polly, now that she had given 
her heart and promised her hand, would not coy her lips to the man 
she had chosen. 

Many things were settled between them. Polly told her lover all 
her trouble about Ralph Newton, and it was now that she received 
that advice from her “ very particular friend, Mr. Moggs,”’ which she 
foilowed in writing to her late suitor. The letter was to be written 
and posted that afternoon, and then shown to her father. We know 
already that in making the copy for her father she omitted one clause, 
—having resolved that she would tell her mother of her engagement, 
and that her mother should communicate it to her father. As for 
naming any day for their marriage, ‘‘ That was out of the question,” 
she said. She did not wish to delay it; but all that she could do 
was to swear to her father that she would never marry anybody else. 
«¢ And he’ll believe me too,” said Polly. As for eloping, she would 
not hear of it. ‘Just that he might have an excuse to give his 
money to somebody else,” she said. 

‘“*T don’t care for his money,” protested Moggs. 

‘‘ That’s all very well; but money’s a good thing in its way. I 
hate a man who'd sell himself; he’s a mean fellow ;—or a girl either. 
Money should never be first. But as for pitching it away just because 
you're in a hurry, I don’t believe in that at all. I’m not going to be 
an old woman yet, and you may wait a few months very well.” She 
walked with him direct up to the gate leading up to their own house, 
—so that all the world might see her, if all the world pleased ; an¢é 
then she bade him good-bye. ‘Some day before very long, nc 
doubt,” she said when, as he left her, he asked as to their next 
meeting. 5 

And so Polly had engaged herself. I do not know that the matter 
seemed to her to be of so much importance as it does to many girls. 
It was a piece of business which had to be done some day, 
as she had well known for years past; and now that it was done, 
she was quite contented with the doing of it. But there was not 
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much of that ecstasy in her bosom which was at the present moment 
sending Ontario Moggs boundixg up to town, talking, as he went, to 
himself,—to the amazement of passers by, and assuring himself that 
he had triumphed like an Alexander or a Cesar. She made some 
steady resolves to do her duty by him, and told herself again an¢ 
again that nothing should ever move her now that she had decided. 
As for beauty in a man ;—what did it signify? He was honest. As 
for awkwardness ;—what did it matter? He was clever. And in 
regard to being a gentleman; she rather thought that she liked him 
better because he wasn’t exactly what some people call a gentleman. 
Whatever sort of a home he would give her to live in, nobody would 
despise her in it because she was not grand enough for her place. 
She was by no means sure that a good deal of misery of that kind 
might not have fallen to her lot had she become the mistress of 
Newton Priory. ‘When the beggar woman became a queen, how 
the servants must have snubbed her,” said Polly to herself. 

That evening she showed her letter to her father. ‘ You haven't 
sent it, you minx ?”’ said he. 

*¢ Yes, father. It’s in the iron box.” 

‘¢ Whai business had you to write to a young man ?” 

**Come, father. I had a business.” 

**T believe you want to break my heart,” said old Neefit. 

That evening her mother asked her what she had been doing that 
afternoon. ‘I just took a walk with Ontario Moggs,” said Polly. 

“ Well?” 

“And I’ve just engaged myself straight off, and you had better 
tell father. I mean to keep to it, mother, let anybody say anything. 
I wouldn’t go back from my promise if they were to drag me. So 
father may as well know at once.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
AMONG THE PICTURES. 


|. gestae is a county by no means devoied to hunting, and Ralph 

Newton,—the disinhcrited Ralph as we may call him,—had been 
advised by some of his friends round Newton to pitch his tent else- 
where,—because of his love of that sport. ‘‘ You'll get a bit of land just 
as cheap in the shires,” Morris had said to him. ‘“ And, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t go among a set of fellows who don’t think of anything in 
the world except partridges.” Mr. Morris, who was a very good 
fellow in his.way, devoted a considerable portion of his mental and 
physical energies to the birth, rearing, education, preservation, and 
subsequent use o. the fox,—thinking that in so doing he employed 
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himself nobly as a country gentleman; but he thoroughly despised 
a county in which partridges were worshipped. 

‘They do preserve foxes,” pleaded Ralph. 

‘One man does, and the next don’t. You ought to know what 
that means. It’s the most heart-breaking kind of thing in the world. 
I'd sooner be without foxes altogether, and ride to a drag ;—I would 
indeed.” This assertion Mr. Morris made in a sadly solemn tone, 
such as men use when they speak of some adversity which fate and 
fortune may be preparing for them. ‘I'd a deal rather dic than bear 
it,” says the melancholy friend; or,—‘‘ I'd much sooner put up with 
a crust ina corner.” ‘I'd rather ride to a drag ;—I would indecd,” 
said Mr. Morris, with a shake of the head, and a low sigh. As for 
life without riding to hounds at all, Mr. Morris did not for a moment 
suppose that his friend contemplated such an existence. 

But Ralph had made up his mind that, in going out into the world 
to do something, foxes should not be his first object. He had to seek 
a home certainly, but more important than his home was the work to 
which he should give himself; and, as he had once said, he knew 
nothing useful that he could do except till the land. So he went 
down into Norfolk among the intermittent fox preservers, and took 
Beamingham Hall. 

Almost every place in Norfolk is a “ham,” and almost every house 
is a hall. There was a parish of Beamingham, four miles from Swaff- 
ham, lying between Tillham, Soham, Reepham, and Grindham. It’s 
down in all the maps. It’s as flat as a pancake ; it has a church with a 
magnificent square tower, and a new chancel ; there is a resident parson, 
and there are four or five farmers in it; it is under the plough through- 
out, and is famous for its turnips ; half the parish belongs to a big lord, 
who lives in the county, and who does preserve foxes, but not with 
all his heart ; two other farms are owned by the yeomen who farm 
them,—men who have been brought up to shoot, and who hate the 
very name of hunting. Beamingham Hall was to be sold, and by the 
beginning of May Ralph Newton had bought it. Beamingham Little 
Wood belonged to the estate, and, as it contained about thirty acres, 
Ralph determined that he would endeavour to have a fox there. 

By the middle of May he had been four months in his new home. 
The house itself was not bad. It was spacious; and the rooms, 
though low, were large. And it had been built with considerable 
idea of architectural beauty. The windows were all set in stone and 
mullioned,—long, low windows, very beautiful in form, which had till 
some fifteen years back been filled with a multitude of small diamond 
panes ;—but now the diamond panes had given way to plate glass. 
There were three gables to the hall, all facing an old-fashioned large 
garden, in which the fruit trees came close up to the house, and that 
which perhaps ought to have been a lawn was almost an orchard. 
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But there were trim gravel walks, and trim flower-beds, and a trim 
fish-pond, and a small walled kitchen-garden, with very old peaches, 
and very old apricots, and very old plums. The plums, however, 
were at present better than the peaches or the apricots. The fault of 
the house, as a modern residence, consisted in this,—that the farm-yard, 
with all its appurtenances, was very close to the back door. Ralph 
told himself when he first saw it that Mary Bonner would never 
consent to live in a house so placed. 

For whom was such a house as Beamingham Hall originally built, 
—a house not grand enough for a squire’s mansion, and too large for 
a farmer’s homestead ? Such houses throughout England are much 
more numerous than Englishmen think,—either still in good repair, 
as was Beamingham Hall, or going into decay under the lessened 
domestic wants of the present holders. It is especially so in the 
eastern counties, and may be taken as one proof among many that 
the broad-acred squire, with his throng of tenants, is comparatively a 
modern invention. The country gentleman of two hundred years ago 
farmed the land he held. As years have rolled on, the strong have 
swallowed the weak,—one strong mun having eaten up half-a-dozen 
weak men. And so the squire has been made. Then the strong 
squire becomes a baronet and a lord,—till he lords it a little too much, 
and a Manchester warehouseman buys him out. The strength of the 
country probably lies in the fact that the change is ever being made, 
but is never made suddenly. 

To Ralph the great objection to Beamingham Hall lay in that fear, 
—or rather certainty,—that it could not be made a fitting home for 
Mary Bonner. When he first decided on taking it, and even when he 
decided on buying it, he assured himself that Mary Bonner’s taste 
might be quite indifferent to him. In the first place, he had himself 
written to her uncle to withdraw his claim as soon as he found that 
Newton would never belong to him;.and then he had been told by 
the happy owner of Newton that Mary was still to be asked to share 
the throne of that principality. When so told he had said nothing of 
his own ambition, but had felt that there was another reason why he 
should leave Newton and its neighbourhood. For him, as a bachelor, 
Beamingham Hall would be only too good a house. He, as a farmer, 
did not mean to be ashamed of his own dunghill. 

By the middle of May he had heard nothing either of his name- 
sake or of Mary Bonner. He did correspond with Gregory Newton, 
and thus received tidings of the parish, of the church, of the horses, 
—and even of the foxes ; but of the heir’s matrimonial intentions he 
heard nothing. Gregory did write of his own visits to the metropolis, 
past and future, and Ralph knew that the young parson would again 
singe his wings in the flames that were burning at Popham Villa; but 
nothing was said of the heir. Through March and April that trouble 
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respecting Polly Neefit was continued, and Gregory in his letter of 
course did not speak of the Neefits. At last May was come, and 
Ralph from Beamingham made up his mind that he also would go 
up to London. He had been hard at work during the last four 
months doing all those wonderfully attractive things with his new 
property which a man can do when he has money in his pocket,— 
knocking down hedges, planting young trees or preparing for the 
planting of them, buying stock, building or preparing to build sheds, 
—and the rest of it. There is hardly a pleasure in life equal to that 
of laying out money with a conviction that it will come back again. 
The conviction, alas, is so often ill founded,—but the pleasure is the 
same. In regard to the house itself he would do nothing, not even 
form a plan—as yet. It might be possible that some taste other than 
his own should be consulted. 

In the second week in May he went up to London, having heard 
that Gregory would be there at the same time ; and he at once found 
himself consorting with his namesake almost as much as with the 
parson. It was now a month since the heir had been dismissed from 
Popham Villa, and he had not since that date renewed his visit. Nor 
from that day to the present had he seen Sir Thomas. It cannot 
be said with exact truth that he was afraid of Sir Thomas or 
ashamed to see the girls. He had no idea that he had behaved 
badly to anybody; and, if he had, he was almost disposed to make 
amends for such sin by marrying Clarissa; but he felt that should he 
ultimately make up his mind in Clarissa’s favour, a little time should 
elapse for the gradual cure of his former passion. No doubt he 
placed reliance on his position as a man of property, feeling that by 
his strength in that direction he would be pulled through all his little 
difficulties ; but it was an unconscious reliance. He believed that be 
was perfectly free from what he himself would have called the dirt and 
littleness of purse-pride—or acre-pride, and would on some occasions 
assert that he really thought nothing of himself because he was 
Newton of Newton. And he meant to be true. Nevertheless, in the 
bottom of his heart, there was a confidence that he might do this 
and that because of his acres, and among the things which might be 
thus done, but which could not otherwise have been done, was this 
return to Clarissa after his little lapse in regard to Mary Bonner. 

He was delighted to welcome Ralph from Norfolk to all the plca- 
sures of the metropolis. Should he put down Ralph’s name ai the 
famous Carlton, of which he had lately become a member? Iialph 
already belonged to an old-fashioned club, of which his father had 
been long a member, and declined the new honour. As for balls, 
evening crushes, and large dinner-parties, our Norfolk Ralph thought 
himself to be unsuited for them just at present, because of his 
father’s death. It was not for the nephew of the dead man to tell 
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the son that eight months of mourning for a father was more than 
the world now required. He could only take the excuse, and suggest 
tbe play, and a little dinner at Richmond, and a small party to 
Maidenhead as compromises. ‘I don’t know that there is any good 
in a fellow being so heavy in hand because his father is dead,” the 
Squire said to his brother. 

“They were so much to each other,” pleaded Gregory in return. 
The Squire accepted the excuse, and offered his namesake a horse 
for the park. Would he make one of the party for the moors in 
August? The Squire asserted that he had room for another gun, 
without entailing any additional expense upon himself. This indeed 
was not strictly true, as it had been arranged that the cost shou!d 
be paid per gun; but there was a vacancy still, and Ralph ihe 
heir, being quite willing to pay for his cousin, thought no harm 
to cover his generosity under a venial falsehood. The disinherited 
one, however, declined the offer, with many thanks. ‘There is 
nothing, old fellow, I wouldn’t do for you, if I knew how,” said the 
happy heir. Whereupon the Norfolk Ralph unconsciously resolved 
that he would accept nothing,—or as little as possible,—at the hands 
of the Squire. “ 

All this happened during the three or four first days of his 
sojourn in London, in which, he hardly knew why, he had gone 
neither to the villa nor to Sir Thomas in Southampton Buildings. 
He meant to do so, but from day to day he put it off. As regarded 
the ladies at the villa the three young men now never spoke to 
each other respecting them. Gregory believed that his brother 
had failed, and so believing did not recur to the subject. Gregory 
himself had already been at Fulham once or twice since his arrival. 
in town; but had nothing to say,—or at least did say nothing,— 
of what happened there. He intended to remain away from his 
parish for no more than the parson’s normal thirteen days, and 
was by no means sure that he would make any further formal 
offer. When at the villa he found that Clarissa was sad and sobcr, 
and almost silent; and he knew that something was wrong. It 
hardly occurred to him to believe that after all he might perhaps cure 
the evil. 

One morning, early, Gregory and Ralph from Norfolk were together 
at the Royal Academy. Although it was not yet ten when they 
entered the gallery, the rooms were already so crowded that it 
was difficult to get near the line, and almost impossible either io 
get into or to get out of acorner. Gregory had been there before, 
and knew the pictures. He also was supposed by his fricnds to 
understand something of the subject; whereas Ralph did not know 
a Cooke from a Hook, and possessed no more than a dim idea 
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that Landseer painted all the wild beasts, and Millais all the little 
children. ‘That’s a fine picture,” he said, pointing up at an 
enormous portrait of the Master of the B B, in a red coat, seated 
square on a seventeen-hand high horse, with his hat off, and the 
favourite hounds of his pack around him. ‘ That’s by Grant,” said 
Gregory. ‘I don’t know that I care for that kind of thing.” ‘It’s 
as like as it can stare,” said Ralph, who appreciated the red coat, 
and the well-groomed horse, and the finely-shaped hounds. He 
backed a few steps to see the picture better, and found himself 
encroaching upon a lady’s dress. He turned round and found that 
the lady was Mary Bonner. Together with her were both Clarissa 
and Patience Underwood. 

The greetings between them all were pleasant, and the girls were 
unafiectedly pleased to find friends whom they knew well enough to 
accept as guides and monitors in the room. ‘ Now we shall be told 
all about everything,” said Clarissa, as the young parson shook 
hands first with her sister and then with her. ‘‘Do take us round 
to the best dozen, Mr. Newton. That’s the way I like to begin.” 
Her tone was completely different from what it had been down at 


the villa. e 
‘That gentleman in the red coat is my cousin’s favourite,” said 
Gregory. 


‘“*T don’t care a bit about that.” said Clarissa. 

‘¢ That’s because you don’t hunt,” said Ralph. 

“T wish I hunted,” said Mary Bonner. 

Mary, when she first saw the man, of whom she had once 
been told that he was to be her lover, and, when so told, had 
at least been proud that she was so chosen,—felt that she was 
blushing slightly ; but she recovered herself instantly, and greeted 
him as though there had been no cause whatever for disturbance. 
He was struck almost dumb at seeing her, and it was her tran- 
quillity which restored him to composure. After the first greet- 
ings were over he found himself walking by her side without 
eny effort on her part to avoid him, while Gregory and the 
two sisters went on in advance. Poor Ralph had not a word to 
say about the pictures. “Have you been long in London?” she 
asked. 

“Just four days.” 

‘““We heard that you were coming, and did think that perhaps 
you and your cousin might find a morning to come down and see us; 
— your cousin Gregory, I mean.” 

** Of course I shall come.” 

‘My uncle will be so glad to see you ;—only, you know, you can’t 
always find him at home. And so will Patience. You are a great 
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favourite with Patience. You have gone down to live in Norfolk,— 
haven’t you ?” 

** Yes—in Norfolk.” 

** You have bought an estate there ?” 

“Just one farm that I look after myself. It’s no estate, Miss 
Bonner ;—just a farm-house, with barns and stables, and a horse-pond, 
and the rest of it.” This was by no means a fair account of the 
place, but it suited him so to speak of it. ‘* My days for having an 
estate were quickly brought to a close ;—were they not?’ This he 
said with a little laugh, and then hated himself for having spoken 
so foolishly. 

“Does that make you unhappy, Mr. Newton?” she asked. He 
did not answer her at once, and she continued, “I should have 
thought that you were above being made unhappy by that.” 

“Such disappointments carry many things with them of which 
people outside see nothing.” 

*“‘ That is true, no doubt.” 

‘¢A man may be separated from every friend he has in the world 
by such a change of circumstances.” 

‘“‘T had not thought of that. I beg your pardon,” said she, looking 
into his face almost imploringly. 

‘‘And there may be worse than that,” he said. Of course she 
knew what he meant, but he did not know how much she knew. “It 
is easy to say that a man should stand up against reverses,—but 
there are some reverses a man cannot bear without suffering.” She 
had quite made up her mind that the one reverse of which she was 
thinking should be cured; but she could take no prominent step 
towards curing it yet. But that some step should be taken sooner or 
later she was resolved. It might be taken now, indeed, if he would 
only speak out. But she quite understood that he would not speak 
out now because that house down in Norfolk was no more than a 
farm. ‘But I didn’t mean to trouble you with all that nonsense,” 
he said. 

‘“‘It doesn’t trouble me at all. Of course you will tell us every- 
thing when you come to see us.” 

‘There is very little to tell,—unless you care for cows and pigs, 
and sheep and horses.” 

“I do care for cows and pigs, and sheep and horses,” she 
said. 

‘‘ All the same, they are not pleasant subjects of conversation. 
A man may do as much good with a single farm as he can with 
a large estate; but he can’t make his affairs as interesting to other 
people.” There was present to his own mind the knowledge that 
he and his rich namesake were rivals in regard to the atlections 
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of this beautiful girl, and he could not avoid allusions to his own 
inferiority. And yet his own words, as soon as they were spoken 
and had sounded in his ear, were recognised by himself as being 
mean and pitiful—as whining words, and sorry plaints against 
tlfe trick which fortune had played him. He did not know how 
to tell her boldly that he lamented this change from the estate 
to the farm because he had hoped that she would share the one 
with him, and did not dare even to ask her to share the other. She 
understood it all, down to the look of displeasure which crossed 
his face as he felt the possible effect of his own speech. She under- 
stood it all, but she could not give him much help,—as yet. There 
might perhaps come a moment in which she could explain to 
him her own ideas about farms and estates, and the reasons in 
accordance with which these might be selected and those rejected. 
‘‘Have you seen much of Ralph Newton lately?” asked the other 
Ralph. 

“ Of your cousin ?” 

‘* Yes ;—only I do not call him so. I have no right to call him my 
cousin.” 

“‘No; we do not see much of him.” This was said in a tone of 
voice which ought to have sufficed for curing any anxiety in Ralph’s 
bosom respecting his rival. Had he not been sore and nervous, and, 
as it must be admitted almost stupid in the matter, he could not but 
have gathered from that tone that his namesake was at least no 
favourite with Miss Bonner. ‘He used to be a great deal at Popham 
Villa,” said Ralph. 

“We do not see him often now. I fancy there has been some 
cause of displeasure between him and my uncle. His brother has 
been with us once or twice. I do like Mr. Gregory Newton.” 

‘‘He is the best fellow that ever lived,” exclaimed Ralph with 
energy. 

“So much nicer than his brother,” said Mary ;—“ though perhaps 
I ought not to say so to you.” 

This at any rate could not but be satisfactory to him. ‘TI like 
them both,” he said; ‘but I love Greg dearly. He and I have lived 
together like brothers for years, whereas it is only quite lately that 
I have known the other.” 

“It is only lately that I have known either ;—but they seem to me 
to be so different. Is not that a wonderfully beautiful picture, Mr. 
Newton? Can’t you almost fancy yourself sitting down and throwing 
stones into the river, or dabbling your feet in it?” 

“It is very pretty,” said he, not caring a penny for the picture. 

“Have you any river at Beamingham ?” 

‘‘There’s a muddy little brook that you could almost jump over. 
You wouldn’t want to dabble in that.” 
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“Has it got a name ?” 

“T think they call it the Wissey. It’s not at all a river to be proud 
of,—except in the way of eels and water-rats.” 

“Is there nothing to be proud of at Beamingham ?” 

‘¢ There’s the church tower ;—that’s all.” 

** A church tower is something ;—but I meant as to Beamingham 
Hall.” 

“That word Hall misleads people,” said Ralph. “It’s a 
kind of upper-class farm-house with a lot of low rooms, and intri- 
cate passages, and chambers here and there, smelling of apples, 
and a huge kitchen, and an oven big enough for a small dinner- 
party.” 

‘*T should like the oven.” 

“¢ And a laundry, and a dairy, and a cheese-house,—only we never 
make any cheese ; and a horse-pond, and a dung-hill, and a cabbage- 
garden.” 

*¢Ts that all you can say for your new purchase, Mr. Newton ?” 

“The house itself isn’t ugly.” 

*¢ Come ;—that’s better.” 

‘‘And it might be made fairly comfortable, if there were any use 
in doing it.” 

‘* Of course thero will be use.” 

“*T don’t know that there will,” said Ralph. ‘ Sometimes I think 
one thing, and sometimes another. One week I’m full of a scheme 
about a new garden and a conservatory, and a bow-window to the 
drawing-room ; and then, the next week, I think that the two rooms 
I live in at present will be enough for me.” 

“‘ Stick to the conservatory, Mr. Newton. But here are the girls, 
and I suppose it is about time for us to go.” 

“Mary, where kave you been?” said Clarissa. 

*¢ Looking at landscapes,” said Mary. 

‘‘Mr. Newton has shown us every picture worth secing, and 
described everything, and we haven’t had to look at the catalogue 
once. That’s just what I like at the Academy. I don’t know whether 
you've been as lucky.” 

“T’ve had a great deal described to me too,” said Mary; * but I’m 
afraid we’ve forgotten the particular duty that brought us here.” 
Then they parted, the two men promising that they would be at the 
villa before long, and the girls preparing themselves for their return 
home. 

‘‘ That cousin of theirs is certainly very beautiful,” said Gregory, 
after some short tribute to the merits of the two sisters. 

‘“‘T think she is,” said Ralph. 

**T do not wonder that my brother has been struck with her.” 

“Nor doI.” Then after a pause he continued; ‘She said some- 
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thing which made me think that she and your brother haven’t quite 
hit it off together.” 

“TI don’t know that they have,” said Gregory. ‘‘ Ralph does 
change his mind sometimes. He hasn’t said a word «bout her to me 
lately.” 
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CHAPTER L. 
ANOTHER FAILURE. 


7 day after the meeting at the Academy, as Ralph, the young 

Squire, was sitting alone in his room over a late breakfast, a maid- 
servant belonging to the house opened the door and introduced Mr. 
Neefit. It was now the middle of May, and Ralph had seen nothing 
of the breeches-maker since the morning on which he had made his 
appearance in the yard of the Moonbeam. There had been messages, 
and Mr. Carey had been very busy endeavouring to persuade the father 
that he could benefit neither himself nor his daughter by persistence 
in so extravagant a scheme. Money had been offered to Mr. Neefit,— 
most unfortunately, and this offer had added to his wrongs. And he 
had been told by his wife that Polly had at last decided in regard to her 
own affections, and had accepted her old lover, Mr. Moggs. He had 
raved at Polly to her face. He had sworn at Moggs behind his’ back. 
He had called Mr. Carey very hard names ;—and now he forced 
himself once more upon the presence of the young Squire. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain,” he said, as soon as he had carefully closed the door behind him, 
“are you going to be upon the square?” Newton had given special 
orders that Necfit should not be admitted to his presence; but here 
he was, having made his way into the chamber in the temporary 
absence of the Squire’s own servant. 

*‘ Mr. Neefit,”” said Newton, ‘I cannot allow this.” 

“* Not allow it, Captain ?” 

‘“‘No;—I cannot. I will not be persecuted. I have received 
favours from you Pe 

‘“‘ Yes, you have, Captain.” 

*‘ And I will do anything in reason to repay them.” 

‘* Will you come out and see our Polly?” 

** No, I won’t.” 

** You won't ?” 

“Certainly not. I don’t believe your daughter wants to see me. 
She is engaged to another man.” So much Mr. Carey had learned 
from Mrs. Neefit. ‘I have a great regard for your daughter, but I 
will not go to sce her.” 

*¢ Engaged to another man ;—is she ?” 

*T am told so.” 

‘Oh ;—that’s your little game, is it? And you won't see me 
when I cail,—won’t you? I won't stir out of this room unless you 
sends for the police, and so we'll get it all into one of the courts of 
law. I shall just like to sce how you'll look when you're being 
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eross-hackled by one of them learned gents. There’ll be a question 
or two about the old breeches-maker as the Squire of Newton mayn’t 
like to see in the papers the next morning. I shall take the liberty 
of ringing the bell and ordering a bit of dinner here, if you don’t mind. 
I shan’t go when the police comes without a deal of row, and then we 
shall have it all out in the courts.” 

This was monstrously absurd, but at the same time very annoying. 
Even though he should disregard that threat of being ‘‘ cross-hackled 
by a learned gent,” and of being afterwards made notorious in the 
newspapers,—which it must be confessed he did not find himself able 
to disregard,—-still, independently of that feeling, he was very un- 
willing to call for brute force to remove Mr. Neefit from the arm-chair 
in which that worthy tradesman had seated himself. He had treated 
the man otherwise than as a tradesman. He had borrowed the man’s 
money, and eaten the man’s dinners; visited the man at Ramsgate, 
and twice offered his hand to the man’s daughter. ‘‘ You are very 
welcome to dine here,” he said, ‘* only I am sorry that I cannot dine 
here with you.” 

‘*T won’t stir from the place for a week.’ 

“‘ That will be inconvenient,” said Ralph. 

‘‘ Uncommon inconvenient I should say, to a gent like you,— 
especially as I shall tell everybody that I’m on a visit to my son- 
in-law.” 

‘“*T meant to yourself,—and to the business.” 

‘“‘ Never you mind the business, Captain. There'll be enough left 
to give my girl all the money I promised her, and I don’t think I 
shall have to ask you to keep your father-in-law neither. Sending an 
attorney to offer me a thousand pounds! It’s my belief I could buy 
you out yet, Captain, in regard to ready money.” 

‘*¢T daresay you could, Mr. Neefit.” 

‘‘ And I won’t stir from here till you name a day to come and see 
me and my missus and Polly.” 

*‘ This is sheer madness, Mr. Neefit.” 

“You think so;—do you, Captain? You'll find me madder nor 
you think for yet. I’m not agoing to be put upon by you, and nothing 
come of it. I'll have it out of you in money or marbles, as the saying 
is. Just order me a glass of sherry wine, will you? I’m a thirsty 
talking. When you came a visiting me, I always give you lashings 
of drink.”” This was so true that Ralph felt himself compelled to ring 
the bell, and order up some wine. ‘Soda and brandy let it be, 
Jack,” said Mr. Neefit to Mr. Newton’s own man. ‘It'll be more 
comfortable like between near relations.” 

‘‘ Soda-water and brandy for Mr. Neefit,” said the young Squire, 
turning angrily to the man. ‘ Mr. Neefit, you are perfectly welcome 
to as much brandy as you can drink, and my man will wait upon you 
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while I’m away. Good morning.” Whereupon Newton took up his 
hat and left the room. He had not passed into the little back room, 
in which he knew that the servant would be looking for soda-water, 
before he heard a sound as of smashed crockery, and he was con- 
vinced that Mr. Neefit was preparing himself for forcible eviction by 
breaking his ornaments. Let the ornaments go, and the mirror, and 
the clock on the chimney-piece, and the windows. It was a frightful 
nuisance, but anything would be better than sending for the police to 
take away Mr. Neefit. ‘‘ Keep your eye on that man in the front 
room,” said he, to his Swiss valet. 

*¢ On Mr. Neefit, saar ?” 

«Yes; on Mr. Neefit. He wants me to marry his daughter, and 
I can’t oblige him. Let him have what he wants to eat and drink. 
Get rid of him if you can, but don’t send for the police. He’s 
smashing all the things, and you must save as many as you can.” 
So saying, he hurricd down the stairs and out of the house. But 
what was he to do next? If Mr. Necfit chose to carry out his threat 
by staying in the rooms, Mr. Neefit must be allowed to have his own 
way. If he chose to amuse himself by breaking the things, the 
things must be broken. If he got very drunk, he might probably be 
taken home in a cab, and deposited at the cottage at Hendon. But 
what should Ralph do at this moment? He sauntered sadly down 
St. James’s Street with his hands in his trousers-pockets, and finding 
a crawling hansom at the palace-gate, he got into it and ordered the 
man to drive him down to Fulham. He had already made up his mind 
about “ dear little Clary,” and the thing might as well be done at 
once. None of the girls were at home. Miss Underwood and Miss 
Bonner had gone up to London to see Sir Thomas. Miss Clarissa 
was spending the day with Mrs. Brownlow. ‘That will just be 
right,” said Ralph to himself, as he ordered the cabman to drive him 
to the old lady’s house on the Brompton Road. 

Mrs. Brownlow had ever been a great admirer of the young Squire, 
and did not admire him less now that he had come to his squireship. 
She had always hoped that Clary would marry the real heir, and was 
sounding his praises while Ralph was knocking at her door. ‘ He 
is not half so fine a fellow as his brother,”’ said Clarissa. 

‘You did not use to think so,” said Mrs. Brownlow. Then the 
door was opened and Ralph was announced. 

With his usual easy manner,—with that unabashed grace which 
Clarissa used to think so charming,—he soon explained that he had 
been to Fulham, and had had himself driven back to Bolsover House 
because Clarissa was there. Clarissa, as she heard this, felt the 
blood tingle in her cheeks. His manner now did not seem to her to be 
so full of grace. Was it not all selfishness ? Mrs. Brownlow purred 
out her applause. It was not to be supposed that he came to see an 
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old woman ;—but his coming to see a young woman, with adequate 
intentions, was quite the proper thing for such a young man to do! 
They were just going to take lunch. Of course he would stop and 
lunch with them. He declared that he would like nothing better. 
Mrs. Brownlow rang the bell, and gave her little orders. Clarissa’s 
thoughts referred quickly to various matters,—to the scene on the 
lawn, to a certain evening on which she had walked home with him 
from this very house, fo the confessions which she had made to her 
sister, to her confidence with her cousin ;—and then to the offer that 
had been made to Mary, now only a few wecks since. She looked at 
him, though she did not seem to be looking at him, and told herself 
that the man was nothing to her. He had caused her unutterable 
sorrow, with which her heart was still sore ;—but he was nothing to 
her. She would eat her lunch with him, and endeavour to talk to 
him; but the less she might see of him henceforth the better. He 
was selfish, heartless, weak, and unworthy. 

The lunch was eaten, and within three minutes afterwards, Mrs. 
Brownlow was away. As they were returning to the little parlour in 
which they had been sitting during the morning, she contrived to 
escape, and Ralph found himself alone with his “ dear, darling little 
Clary.”” In spite of his graceful ease, the task before him was not 
without difficulty. Clarissa, of course, knew that he had proposed 
to Mary, and probably knew that he had proposed to Polly. But 
Mary had told him that Clarissa was devoted to him,—had told him 
at least that which amounted to almost as much. And then it was 
incumbent on him to do something that might put an end to the 
Neefit abomination. Clarissa would be contented to look back upon 
that episode with Mary Bonner, as a dream that meant nothing ;— 
just as he himself was already learning to look at it. “Clary,” he 
said, ‘‘I have hardly seen you to speak to you since the night we 
walked home together from this house.” 

‘‘ No, indeed, Mr. Newton,” she said. Hitherto she had always 
called him Ralph. He did not observe the change, having too many 
things of his own to think of at the moment. 

‘¢ How much has happened since that!” 

‘¢ Very much, indeed, Mr. Newton.” 

‘* And yet it seems to be such a short time ago,—almost yesterday. 
My poor uncle was alive then.” 

«* Yes, he was.” 

He did not seem to be getting any nearer to his object by these 
references to past events. ‘Clary,” he said, “there are many 
things which I wish to have forgotten, and some perhaps which I 
would have forgiven.” 

‘‘ I suppose that is so with all of us,” said Clarissa. 
‘Just so, though I don’t know that any of us have ever been so 
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absurdly foolish as I have,—throwing away what was of the greatest 
value in the world for the sake of something that seemed to be 
precious, just for a moment.” It was very difficult, and he already 
began to feel that the nature of the girl was altered towards him. 
She had suddenly become hard, undemonsirative, and almost unkind. 
Hitherto he had always regarded her, without much conscious 
thought about it, as a soft, sweet, pleasant thing, that might at any 
moment be his for the asking. And Mary Bonner had told him that 
he ought to ask. Now he was willing to beseech her pardon, to be 
in very truth her lover, and to share with her all his prosperity. But 
she would give him no assistance in his difficulty. He was determined 
that she should speak, and, trusting to Mrs. Brownlow’s absence, he 
sat still, waiting for her. 

‘“*T hope you have thrown away nothing that you ought to keep,” 
she said at last. ‘It seems to me that you have got everything.” 

‘“* No,—not as yet everything. I do not know whether I shall ever 
get that which I desire the most.” Of course she understood him 
now; but she sat hard, and fixed, and stern,—so absolutely unlike 
the Clarissa whom he had known since they were hardly more than 
children together! ‘ You know what I mean, Clarissa.” 

*¢ No ;—I do not,” she said. 

‘*T fear you mean that you cannot forgive me.” 

**T have nothing to forgive.” 

“Oh yes, you have; whether you will ever hates me I cannot 
say. But there is much to forgive;—very much. Your cousin 
Mary for a short moment ran away with us all.” 

*¢ She is welcome,—for me.” 

‘* What do you mean, Clarissa ?” 

‘Just what I say. She is welcome for me. She has taken 
nothing that I prize. Indeed I do not think she has condescended 
to take anything,—anything of the sort you mean. Mary and I love 
each other dearly. There is no danger of our quarrelling.” 

“Come, Clary,” he got up as he spoke, and stood over her, close 
to her shoulder, “‘ you understand well enough what I mean. We 
have known each other so long, and I think we have loved each 
other so well, that you ought to say that you will forgive me. I 
have been foolish. I have been wrong. I have been false, if you 
will. Cannot you forgive me?” 

Not for a moment was there a look of forgiveness in her eye, or a 
sign of pardon in the lines of her face. But in her heart there was a 
contest. Something of the old passion remained there, though it 
was no more than the soreness it had caused. For half a moment 
she thought whether it might not be as he would have it. But if so, 
how could she again look any of her friends in the face and admit 
that she had surrendered herself to so much unworthiness? How 
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could she tell Patience, who was beginning to be full of renewed hope 
for Gregory? How could she confess such a weakness to her 
father? How could she stand up before Mary Bonner? And was 
it possible that she should really give herself, her whole life, and all 
her future hopes, to one so weak and worthless as this man ? “There 
is nothing to forgive,” she said, ‘ but I certainly cannot forget.” 

‘* You know that I love you,” he protested. 

‘*Love me ;—yes, with what sort of love? But it does not 
matter. There need be no further talk about it. Your love to me 
can be nothing.” 

‘* Clarissa !”’ 

‘*And to you it will be quite as little. Your heart will never 
suffer much, Ralph. How long is it since you offered your hand to 
my cousin? Only that you are just a boy playing at love, this 
would be an insult.” Then she saw her old friend through the 
window. ‘Mrs. Brownlow,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Newton is going, and 
I am ready for our walk whenever you please.” 

‘*Think of it twice, Clarissa;—must this be the end of it?” 
pleaded Ralph. 

‘‘ As far as Iam concerned it must be the end of it. When I get 
home I shall probably find that you have already made an offer to 
Patience.” Then he got up, took his hat, and having shaken hands 
cordially with Mrs. Brownlow through the window, went out to his 
hansom cab, which was earning sixpence a quarter of an hour out on 
the road, while he had been so absolutely wasting his quarter of an 
hour within the house. 

‘“* Has he said anything, my dear ?” asked Mrs. Brownlow. 

‘* He has said a great deal.” 

** Well, my dear?” 

** He is an empty, vain, inconstant man.” 

s¢Ts he, Clarissa ?” 

‘And yet he is so good-humoured, and so gay, and so pleasant, 
that I do not see why he should not make a very good husband to 
some girl.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, Clarissa? ‘You have not refused him ?” 

‘* I did not say he had offered ;—did I?” 

** But he has?” 

‘“‘TIf he did,—then I refused him. He is good-natured ; but he 
has no more heart than a log of wood. Don’t talk about it any more, 
dear Mrs. Brownlow. I dare say we shall all be friends again before 
long, and he’ll almost forget everything that he said this morning.” 

Throughout the afternoon she was gay and almost happy, and 
before she went home she had made up her mind that she would tell 
Patience, and then get rid of it from her thoughts for ever. Not to 
tell Patience would be a breach of faith between them, and would 
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moreover render future sisterly intercourse between them very 
difficult. But had it been possible she would have avoided the 
expression of triumph without which it would be almost impossible 
for her to tell the story. Within her own bosom certainly there was 
some triumph. The man for whose love she had sighed and been 
sick had surrendered to her at last. The prize had been at her feet, 
but she had not chosen to lift it. ‘‘Poor Ralph,” she said to her- 
self; ‘*he means to do as well as he can, but he is so feeble.” She 
certainly would not tell Mary Bonner, nor would she say a word to 
her father. And when she should mect Ralph again,—as she did 
not doubt but that she would meet him shortly, she would be very 
careful to give no sign that she was thinking of his disgrace. He 
should still be called Ralph,—till he was a married man; and when 
it should come to pass that he was about to marry she would con- 
gratulate him with all the warmth of old friendship. 

That night she did tell it all to Patience. ‘You don’t mean,” 
she said, ‘‘ that I have not done right ?” 

‘¢T am sure you have done quite right.” 

‘‘Then why are you so sober about it, Patty?” 

“Only if you do love him ! I would give my right hand, 
Clary, that you might have that which shall make you happy in 
life.” 

“If you were to give your right and left hand too, a marriage 
with Ralph Newton would not make me happy. Think of it, Patty ; 
—to both of us within two months! He is just like a child. How 
could I ever have respected him, or believed in him? I could never 
have respected myself again. No, Patty, I did love him dearly. I 
fancied that life without him must all be a dreary blank. I made 
him into a god;—but his feet are of the poorest clay! Kiss me, 
dear, and congratulate me ;—because I have escaped.” 

Her sister did kiss her and did congratulate her ;—but still there 
was a something of regret in the sister’s heart. Clarissa was, to her 
thinking, so fit to be the mistress of Newton Priory. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
MUSIC HAS CHARMS 


7s Commission appointed to examine into the condition of the 
borough of Percycross cannot exactly be said to have made 
short work of it, for it sat daily for many consecutive weeks, and 
examined half the voters in the town; but it made sharp work, and 
reported to the Speaker of the House such a tale of continual corrup- 
tion, that all the world knew that the borough would be disfranchised. 
The glory of Percycross was gone, and in regard to political influence 
it was to be treated as the cities of the plain, and blotted from off 
the face of existence. The learned gentlemen who formed the Com- 
mission had traced home to Mr. Griffenbottom’s breeches-pockets 
large sums of money which had been expended in the borough for 
purposes of systematised corruption during the whole term of his 
connection with it;—and yet they were not very hard upon Mr. 
Griffenbottom personally in their report. He had spent the money 
no doubt, but had so spent it that at every election it appeared that 
he had not expected to spend it till the bills were sent to him. He 
frankly owned that the borough had been ruinous to him; had made 
@ poor man of him,—but assured the Commission at the same time 
that all this had come from his continued innocence. As every new 
election came round, he had hoped that that would at least be 
pure, and had been urgent in his instructions to his agents to 
that effect. He had at last learned, he said, that he was not a 
sufficient Hercules to cleanse so foul a stable. All this created no 
animosity against him in Percycross during the sitting of the Com- 
mission. His old friends, the Triggers, and Piles, and Spiveycombs, 
clung to him as closely as ever. Every man in Percycross knew 
that the borough was gone, and there really seemed at last to be 
something of actual gratitude in their farewell behaviour to the man 
who had treated the place as it liked to be treated. As the end of 
it all, the borough was undoubtedly to be disfranchised, and Mr. 
Griffenbottom left it,—a ruined man, indeed, according to his own 
statement,—but still with his colours flying, and, to a certain extent, 
triumphantly. So we will leave him, trusting,—or perhaps rather 
hoping,—that the days of Mr. Griffenbottom are nearly at an end. 
His colleague, Sir Thomas, on the occasion of his third visit to 
Percycross,—a visit which he was constrained to make, sorely against 
his will, in order that he might give his evidence before the Com- 
mission,—remained there but a very short time. But while there 
he made a clean breast of it. He had gone down to the borough 
with the most stedfast purpose to avoid corruption ; and had done 
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his best in that direction. But he had failed. There had been 
corruption, for which he had himself paid in part. There had been 
treating of the grossest kind. Money had been demanded from him 
since the election, as to the actual destination of which he was 
profoundly ignorant. He did not, however, doubt but that this 
money had been: spent in the purchase of votes. Sir Thomas was 
supposed to have betrayed the borough in his evidence, and was 
hooted out of the town. On this occasion he only remained there 
one night, and left Percycross for ever, after giving his evidence. 

This happened during the second week in May. On his return to 
London he did not go down to Fulham, but remained at his chambers 
in a most unhappy frame of mind. This renewed attempt of his to 
enter the world and to go among men that he might do a man’s work, 
had resulted in the loss of a great many hundred pounds, in absolute 
failure, and, as he wrongly told himself, in personal disgrace. He 
was almost ashamed to show himself at his club, and did for two 
days absolutely have his dinner brought to him in his chambers from 
an eating-house. 

“I’m sure you won't like that, Sir Thomas,” Stemm had said to 
him, expostulating, and knowing very well the nature of his master’s 
sufferings. 

‘I don’t know that I like anything very much,” said Sir Thomas. 

“‘T wouldn’t go and not show my face because of other people’s 
roguery,” rejoined Stemm, with cruel audacity. Sir Thomas looked 
at him, but did not answer a word, and Stemm fetched the food. 

“‘Stemm,” said Sir Thomas the same evening, “it’s getting to be 
fine weather now.” 

‘“‘Tt’s fine enough,” said Stemm. 

“Do you take your nieces down to Southend for an outing. Go 
down on Thursday and come back on Saturday. I shall be at home. 
There’s a five-pound note for the expenses.” Stemm slowly took the 
note, but grunted and grumbled. The girls were nuisances to him, 
and he didn’t want to take them an outing. They wouldn’t care to 
go before July, and he didn’t care to go at all. ‘‘ You can go when 
you please,” said Sir Thomas. Stemm growled and grumbled, and 
at last left the room with the money. 

The morning afterwards Sir Thomas was sitting alone in his room 
absolutely wretched. He had so managed his life that there 
seemed to be nothing left to him in it worth the having. He had 
raised himself to public repute by his intellect and industry, and had 
then, almost at once, allowed himself to be hustled out of the throng 
simply because others had been rougher than he,—because other 
men had pushed and shouldered while he had been quiet and unpre- 
tending. Then he had resolved to make up for this disappointment 
by work of another kind,—by work which would, after all, be more 
congenial to him. He would go back to the dream of his youth, to 
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the labours of former days, and would in truth write his Life of 
Bacon. He had then surrounded himself with his papers, had gotten 
his books together and read up his old notes, had planned chapters 
and sections, and settled divisions, had drawn up headings, and 
revelled in those paraphernalia of work which are so dear to would- 
be working men ;—and then nothing had come of it. Of what use 
was it that he went about ever with a volume in his pocket, and read 
a page or two as he sat over his wine? When sitting alone in his 
room he did read; but when reading he knew that he was not 
working. He went, as it were, round and round the thing, never 
touching it, till the labour which he longed to commence became so 
frightful to him that. he did not dare to touch it. To do that thing 


was the settled purpose of his life, and yet, from day to day and ~ 


from month to month, it became more impossible to him even to 
make a beginning. There is a misery in this which only they who 
have endured it can understand. There are idle men who rejoice in 
idleness. Their name is legion. Idleness, even when it is ruinous, is 
delightful to them. They revel in it, look forward to it, and almost 
take a pride in it. When it can be had without pecuniary detriment, 
it is to such men a thing absolutely good in itself. But such a one 
was not Sir Thomas Underwood. And there are men who love work, 
who revel in that, who attack it daily with renewed energy, almost 
wallowing in it, greedy of work, who go to it almost as the drunkard 
goes to his bottle, or the gambler to his gaming-table. These are 
not unhappy men, though they are perhaps apt to make those around 
them unhappy. But sucha one was not Sir Thomas Underwood. And 
again there are men, fewer in number, who will work though they 
hate it, from sheer conscience and from conviction that idleness will 
not suit them or make them happy. Strong men these are ;—but 
such a one certainly was not Sir Thomas Underwood. Then there 
are they who love the idea of work, but want the fibre needful for the 
doing it. It may be that such a one will earn his bread as Sir Thomas 
Underwood had earned his, not flinching from routine task or even 
from the healthy efforts necessary for subsistence. But there will ever 
be present to the mind of the ambitious man the idea of something to 
be done over and above the mere earning of his bread ;—and the 
ambition may be very strong, though the fibre be lacking. Such a 
one will endure an agony protracted for years, always intending, 
never performing, sclf-accusing through every wakeful hour, sclf- 
accusing almost through every sleeping hour. The work to be done 
is close there by the hand, but the tools are loathed, and the para- 
phernalia of it become hateful. And yet it can never be put aside. 
It is to be grasped to-morrow, but on every morrow the grasping of 
it becomes more difficult, more impossible, more revolting. There is 
no peace, no happiness for such a man;—and such a one was Sir 
Thomas Underwood. 
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In this strait ne had been tempted to make another effort in political 
life, and he had made it. There had been no difficulty in this,—only 
that the work itself had been so disagreeable, and that he had failed 
in it so egregiously. During his canvass, and in all his intercourse 
with the Griffenbottomites, he had told himself, falsely, how pleasant 
to him it would be to return to his books ;—how much better for him 
would be a sedentary life, if he could only bring himself to do, or 
even attempt to do, the work which he had appointed for himself. 
Now he had returned to his solitude, had again dragged out his papers, 
his note-book, his memoranda, his dates, and yet he could not in 
truth get into his harness, put his neck to the collar, and attempt to 
drag the burden up the hill. 

He was sitting alone in his room in this condition, with a book in 
his hand of no value to his great purpose, hating himself and wretched, 
when Stemm opened his door, ushering Patience and Mary Bonner 
into his room. ‘Ah, my dears,” he said, ‘what has brought you 
up to London? I did not think of seeing you here.” There was 
no expression of positive displeasure in his voice, but it was under- 
stood by them all, by the daughter, by the cousin, by old Stemm, and 
by Sir Thomas himself, that such a visit as this was always to be 
regarded more or less as an intrusion. However, he kissed them both, 
and handed them chairs, and was more than usually civil to them. 

“¢ We do so want to hear about Percycross, papa,” said Patience. 

“There is nothing to be told about Percycross.” 

** Are you to stand again, papa ?” 

“Nobody will ever stand for Percycross again. It will lose its 
members altogether. The thing is settled.” 

“‘ And you have had all the trouble for nothing, uncle ?”’ Mary asked. 

‘¢ All for nothing,—and the expense. But that is a very common 
thing, and I have no ground of complaint beyond many others.” 

“*Tt does seem so hard,” said Patience. 

“So very hard,” said Mary. And then they were silent. They 
had not come without a purpose; but, as is common with young 
ladies, they kept their purpose for the end of the interview. 

“‘ Are you coming home, papa ?” Patience asked. 

“Well, yes; I won't settle any day now, because I am very busy 
just at present. But I shall be home soon,—very soon.” 

“‘T do so hope you'll stay some time with us, papa.” 

** My dear, you know. ’” And then he stopped, having been 
pounced upon so suddenly that he had not resolved what excuse 
he would for the moment put forward. ‘I’ve got my papers and 
things in such confusion here at present,—because of Percycross 
and the trouble I have had,—that I cannot leave them just now.” 

‘¢ But why not bring the papers with you, papa?” 

** My dear, you know I can’t.” 

Then there was another pause. ‘Papa, I think you ought,” said 
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Patience. ‘Indeed I do, for Clary’s sake,—and ours.” But even 
this was not the subject which had specially brought them on that 
morning to Southampton Buildings. 

‘¢ What is there wrong with Clary ?” asked Sir Thomas. 

*¢ There is nothing wrong,” said Patience 

*¢ What do you mean then ?” 

**T think it would be so much more comfortable for her that you 
should see things as they are going on.” 

‘‘T declare I don’t know what she means. Do you know what she 
means, Mary ?” 

‘* Clary has not been quite herself lately,” said Mary. 

‘“*T suppose it’s something about that seamp, Ralph Newton,” said 
Sir Thomas. 

‘* No, indeed, papa; Iam sure she does not think of him now.” 
On this very morning, as the reader may perhaps remember, the 
scamp had gone down to Fulham, and from Fulham back to Brompton, 
in search of Clarissa; but of the scamp’s energy and renewed affec- 
tions, Patience as yet knew nothing. ‘Gregory has been up in 
London and has been down at Fulham once or twice. We want him 
to come again before he goes back on Saturday, and we thought 
if you would come home on Thursday, we could ask him to dinner.” 
Sir Thomas scratched his head, and fidgeted in his chair. “ Their 
cousin is in London also,” continued Patience. 

“‘The other Ralph; he who has bought Beamingham Hall ?” 

“Yes, papa; we saw him at the Academy. I told him how happy 
you would be to see him at Fulham.” 

‘Of course I should be glad to see him; that is, if I happened to 
be at home,” said Sir Thomas. 

** But I could not name a day without asking you, papa.” 

‘“* He will have gone back by this time,” said Sir Thomas. 

“T think not, papa.” 

** And what do you say, Mary ?” 

“*T have nothing to say at all, uncle. If Mr. Newton likes to come 
to the villa, I shall be glad to see him. Why should I not? He 
has done nothing to offend me.” There was a slight smile on her 
face as she spoke, and the merest hint of a blush on her cheek. 

“They tell me that Beamingham Hall isn’t much of a place after 
all,” said Sir Thomas. 

‘From what Mr. Newton says, it must be a very ugly place,” said 
Mary, with still the same smile and the same hint of a blush ;—“ only 
I don’t quite credit all he tells us.” 

“If there is anything settled you ought to tell me,” said Sir 
Thomas. 

‘There is nothing settled, uncle, or in any way of being settled. 
It so happened that Mr. Newton did speak to me about his new 
house. There is nothing more.” 
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** Nevertheless, papa, pray let us ask him to dinner on Thursday.” 
It was for the purpose of making this request that Patience had come 
to Southampton Buildings, braving her father’s displeasure. Sir 
Thomas scratched his head, and rubbed his face, and yielded. Of 
course he had no alternative but to yield, and yet he did it with a 
bad grace. Permission, however, was given, and it was understood 
that Patience would write to the two young men, Ralph of Beaming- 
ham Hall and the parson, asking them to dinner for the day but one 
following. ‘‘ As the time is so short, I’ve written the notes ready,” 
said Patience, producing them from her pocket. Then the bell was 
rung, and the two notes were confided to Stemm. Patience, as she 
was going, found a moment in which to be alone with her father, and 
to speak one more word to him. ‘ Dear papa, it would be so much 
better for us that you should come and live at home. Think of those 
two, with nobody, as it were, to say a word for them.” Sir Thomas 
groaned, and again scratched his head; but Patience left him before 
he had arranged his words for an answer. 

When they were gone, Sir Thomas sat for hours in his chair 
without moving, making the while one or two faint attempts at the 
book before him, but in truth giving up his mind to contemplation 
of the past and to conjectures as to the future, burdened by heavy 
regrets, and with hopes too weak to afford him any solace. The last 
words which Patience had spoken rang in his ears,—‘‘ Think of those 
two, with nobody, as it were, to say a word for them.” He did 
think of them, and of the speaker also, and knew that he had 
neglected his duty. He could understand that such a girl as his 
own Clarissa did require some one ‘to say a word for her,” some 
stalwart arm to hold her up, some loving strength to support her, 
some counsel to direct her. Of course those three girls were as other 
girls, looking forward to matrimony as their future lot in life, and it 
would not be well that they should be left to choose or to be chosen, 
or left to reject and be rejected, without any aid from their remaining 
parent. He knew that he had been wrong, and he almost resolved 
that the chambers in Southampton Buildings should be altogether 
abandoned, and his books removed to Popham Villa. 

But such men do not quite resolve. Before he could lay his hand 
upon the table and assure himself that the thing should be done, the 
volume had been taken up again, used for a few minutes, and then 
the man’s mind had run away again to that vague contemplation 
which is so much easier than the forming of a steady purpose. It 
was one of those almost sultry days which do come to us occasionally 
amidst the ordinary inclemency of a London May, and he was sitting 
with his window open, though there was a fire in the grate. As he 
sat, dreaming rather than thinking, there came upon his ear the 
weak, wailing, puny sound of a distant melancholy flute. He had 
heard it often before, and had been roused by it to evil wishes, and 
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sometimes even to evil words, against the musician. It was the 
effort of some youth in the direction of Staple’s Inn to soothe with 
music the savageness of his own bosom. It was borne usually on 
the evening air, but on this occasion the idle swain had taken up his 
instrument within an hour or two of his early dinner. His melody 
was burdened with no peculiar tune, but consisted of a few low, 
wailing, melancholy notes, such as may be extracted from the reed by 
a breath and the slow raising and falling of the little finger, much, 
we believe, to the comfort of the player, but to the ineffable disgust 
of, too often, a large circle of hearers. 

Sir Thomas was affected by the sound long before he was aware 
that he was listening to it. To-whew, to-whew; to-whew, to-whew; 
whew-to-to, whew-to-to, whew, to-whew. On the present occasion 
the variation was hardly carried beyond that; but so much was 
repeated with a persistency which at last seemed to burden the whole 
air round Southampton Buildings. The little thing might have been 
excluded by the closing of the window; but Sir Thomas, though he 
suffered, did not reflect for 2 while whence the suffering came. Who 
does not know how such sounds may serve to enhance the bitterness 
of remorse, to add a sorrow to the present thoughts, and to rob the 
future of its hopes ? 

There come upon us all as we grow up in years, hours in which 
it is impossible to keep down the conviction that everything is vanity, 
that the life past has been vain from folly, and that the life to come 
must be vain from impotence. It is the presence of thoughts such 
as these that needs the assurance of a heaven to save the thinker 
from madness or from suicide. It is when the feeling of this per- 
vading vanity is strongest on him, that he who doubts of heaven 
most regrets his incapacity for belief. If there be nothing better 
than this on to the grave,—and nothing worse beyond the grave, why 
should I bear such fardels ? 

Sir Thomas, as he sat there listening and thinking, unable not to 
think and not to listen, found that the fardels were very heavy. 
What good had come to him of his life,—to him or to others? And 
what further good did he dare to promise to himself? Had it not 
all been vanity? Was it not all vain to him now at the present ? 
Was not life becoming to him vainer and still vainer every day? He 
had promised himself once that books should be the solace of his age, 
and he was beginning to hate his books, because he knew that he 
did no more than trifle with them. He had found himself driven to 
attempt to escape from them back into public life; but had failed, 
and had been inexpressibly dismayed in the failure. While failing, 
he had promised himself that he would rush at his work on his retwz 
to privacy and to quiet; but he was still as the shivering coward, 
who stands upon the brink, and cannot plunge in among the bathers. 
And then there was sadness beyond this, and even deeper than this. 
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Why should he have dared to arrange for himself a life different from 
the life of the ordinary men and women who lived around him? Why 
had he not contented himself with having his children around him; 
walking with them to church on Sunday morning, taking them to the 
theatre on Monday evening, and allowing them to read him to sleep 
after tea on the Tuesday? He had not done these things, was not 
doing them now, because he had ventured to think himself capable 
of something that would justify him in leaving the common circle. 
He had left it, but was not justified. He had been in Parliament, 
had been in office, and had tried to write 2 book. But he was not 
a legislator, was not a statesman, and was not an author. He was 
simply a weak, vain, wretched man, who, through false conceit, had 
been induced to neglect almost every duty of life! To-whew, to-whew, 
to-whew, to-whew! As the sounds filled his ears, such were the 
thoughts which lay heavy on his bosom. So idle as he had been 
in thinking, so inconclusive, so frail, so subject to gusts of wind, so 
incapable of following his subject to the end, why had he dared to 
leave that Sunday-keeping, church-going, domestic, decent life, which 
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‘would have become one of so ordinary a calibre as himself? There 


are men who may doubt, who may weigh the evidence, who may 
venture to believe or disbelieve in compliance with their own reason- 
ing faculties, who may trust themselves to think it out; but he, too 
clearly, had not been, was not, and never would be one of these. To 
walk as he saw other men walking around him,—because he was 
one of the many; to believe that to be good which the teachers 
appointed for him declared to be good; to do prescribed duties with- 
out much personal inquiry into the causes which had made them 
dutics; to listen patiently, and to be content without excitement ; 
that was the mode of living for which he should have known himself 
to be fit. But he had not known it, and had strayed away, and had 
ventured to think that he could think,—and had been ambitious. 
And now he found himself stranded in the mud of personal condem- 
nation,—and that so late in life, that there remained to him no hope 
of escape. Whew-to-to; whew-to-to; whew,—to-whew. ‘Stemm, 
why do you let that brute go on with his cursed flute?” Stemm at 
that moment had opened the door to suggest that as he usually dined 
at one, and as it was now past three, he would go out and get a bit 
of something to eat. 

“‘He’s always at it, sir,” said Stemm, pausing for a moment before 
he alluded to his own wants. 

“‘ Why the deuce is he always at it? Why isn’t he indited for a 
nuisance ? .Who’s to do anything with such a noise as that going on 
for hours together? He has nearly driven me mad.” 

‘It’s young Wobble as has the back attic, No. 17, in the Inn,” 
said Stemm. 

‘They ought to turn him out,” said Sir Thomas. 
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*T rather like it myself,” said Stemm. ‘It suits my disposition, 
sir.” Then he made his little suggestion in regard to his own personal 
needs, and of course was blown up for not having come in two hours 
ago to remind Sir Thomas that it was dinner-time. ‘It’s because 
I wouldn’t disturb you when you has the Bacon papers out, Sir 
Thomas,” said Stemm serenely. Sir Thomas winced and shook his 
head; but such scenes as this were too common to have much effect. 
*“*Stemm!” he called aloud, as soon as the old clerk had closed the 
door; “‘Stemm!” Whereupon Stemm reappeared. ‘Stemm, have 
some one here next week to pack all these books.” 

“Pack all the books, Sir Thomas!” 

** Yes ;—to pack all the books. There must be cases. Now, go 
and get your dinner.” 

** New cases, Sir Thomas!” 

‘That will do. Go and get your dinner.” And yet his mind was 
not quite made up. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
GUS EARDHAM. 


THER Mr. Neefit broke Ralph Newton’s little statuette,—a 

miniature copy in porcelain of the Apollo Belvidere, which 
stood in a corner of Ralph's room, and in the possession of 
which he took some pride,—from awkwardness in his wrath or 
of malice prepense, was never known. He told the servant that 
he had whisked it down with his coat tails; but Ralph always 
thought that the breeches-maker had intended to make a general 
ruin, but had been cowed by the noise of his first attack. He 
did, at any rate, abstain from breaking other things, and when 
the servant entered the room, condescended to make some careless 
apology. ‘A trifle like that ain’t nothing between me and your 
master, Jack,” said Mr. Neefit, after accounting for the accident by 
his coat-tails. 

“T am not Jack,” said the indignant valet, with a strong foreign 
aceent. ‘I am named—Adolphe.” 

‘‘ Adolphe, are you? I don’t think much of Adolphe for a name; 
—but it ain’t no difference to me. Just pick up them bits; will 
you?” 

The man turned a look of scorn on Mr. Neefit, and did pick 
up the bits. He intended to obey his master as far as might be 
possible, but was very unwilling to wait upon the breeches-maker. 
He felt that the order which had been given to him was very 
cruel. It was his duty,—and his pleasure to wait upon gentle- 
men; but this man he knew to be a tradesman who measured 
customers for hunting apparel in his own shop. It was hard upon 
him that his master should go and leave him to be insulted, 
ordered about, and trodden upon by a breeches-maker. ‘‘ Get 
me a bit of steak, will you?” demanded Neefit ;—‘‘a bit of the 
rump, not too much done, with the gravy in it,—and an onion. 
What are you staring at? Didn’t you hear what your master said 
to you?” 

‘‘ Onion,—and romp-steak !”’ 

“Yes; rump-steak and onion. I ain’t going out of this till 
I’ve had a bit of grub. Your master knows all about it. I’m 
going to havé more nor that out of him before I’vo done with 
him.” 
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Neefit did at last succeed, and had his rump-steak and onion, 
together with more brandy and soda-water, eating and drinking 
as he sat in Ralph’s beautiful new easy chair,—not very much to 
his own comfort. A steak at the Prince’s Feathers in Conduit 
Street would have been very much more pleasant to him, and he 
would have preferred half-and-half in the pewter to brandy and 
soda-water ;—but he felt a pride in using his power in a fashion 
that would be disgraceful to his host. When he had done his 
steak he pulled his pipe out of his pocket, and smoked. Against 
this Adolphe remonstrated stoutly, but quite in vain. ‘The Cap- 
tain won’t mind a little baccy-smoke out of my pipe,” he said. 
**He always has his smoke comfortable when he comes down to 
me.” At last, about four o’clock, he did go away, assuring Adolphe 
that he would repeat his visit very soon. ‘‘I means to see a deal 
of the Captain this season,” he said. At last, however, he re- 
treated, and Adolphe opened the door of the house for him without 
speaking a word. ‘ Bye, bye,” said Neefit. ‘Tl be here again 
before long.” 

Ralph on that afternoon came home to dress for dinner at about 
seven, in great fear lest Neefit should still be found in his rooms. 
“No, saar; he go away at last!” said Adolphe, with a melancholy 
shake of his head. 

‘* Has he done much harm ?” 

“The Apollo gone!—and he had romp-steak,—and onions,— 
and a pipe. Vat vas I to do? I hope he vill never come again.” 
And so also did Mr. Newton hope that Neefit would never come 
again. 

He was going to dine with Lady Eardham, the wife of a Berk- 
shire baronet, who had three fair daughters. At this period of 
his life he found the aristocracy of Berkshire and Hampshire to 
be very civil to him; and, indeed, the world at large was dis- 
posed to smile on him. But there was very much in his lot to 
make him unhappy. He had on that morning been utterly re- 
jected by Clarissa Underwood. It may, perhaps, be true that he 
was not a man to break his heart because a girl rejected him. 
He was certainly-one who could have sung the old song, “If 
she be not fair for me, what care I how fair she be.” And yet 
Clarissa’s conduct had distressed him, and had caused him to go 
about throughout the whole afternoon with his heart almost in 
his boots. He had felt her coldness to him much more severely 
than he had that of Mary Bonner. He had taught himself to look 
upon that little episode with Mary as though it had really meant 
nothing. She had just crossed the sky of his heaven like a meteor, 
and for a moment had disturbed its screnity. And Polly also had 
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been to him a false light, leading him astray for awhile under excep- 
tional, and, as he thought, quite pardonable circumstances. But dear 
little Clary had been his own peculiar star,—a star that was bound to 
have been true to him, even though he might have erred for a 
moment in his worship,—a star with a sweet, soft, enduring light, 
that he had always assured himself he might call his own when he 
pleased. And now this soft, sweet star had turned upon him and 
scorched him. ‘When I get home,” she had said to him, “I 
shall find that you have already made an offer to Patience!" He 
certainly had not expected such scorn from her. And then he was 
so sure in his heart that if she would have accepted him; he would 
have been henceforth so true to her, so good to her! He would 
have had such magnanimous pleasure in showering upon her pretty 
little head all the good things at his disposal, that, for her own sake, 
the pity was great. When he had been five minutes in his cab, 
bowling back towards his club, he was almost minded to return and 
give her one more chance. She would just have suited him. And 
as for her,—would it not be a heaven on earth for her if she would 
ouly consent to forget that foolish, unmeaning little episode. Could 
Clary have forgotten the episode, and been content to care little or 
nothing for that easiness of feeling which made our Ralph what he 
was, she might, probably, have been happy as the mistress of the 
Priory. But she would not have forgotten, and would not have been 
content. She had made up her little heart stoutly that Ralph the 
heir should sit in it no longer, and it was well for him that he did not 
go back. 

He went to his club instead,—not daring to go to his rooms. The 
insanity of Neefit was becoming to him a terrible bane. It was, too, 
a cruelty which he certainly had done nothing to deserve. He could 
lay his hand on his heart and assure himself that he had treated that 
mad, pig-headed tradesman well in all respects. He knew him- 
self to be the last man to make a promise, and then to break it 
wilfully. He had certainly borrowed money of Neefit;—and at 
the probable cost of all his future happiness he had, wiih a noble- 
ness which he could not himself sufficiently admire, done his 
very best to keep the hard terms which in his distress he had 
allowed to be imposed upon himself. He had been loyal, even 
to the breeches-makcr ;—and this was the return which was made 
to him ! 

What was he to do, should Neefit cling to his threat and remain 
permanently at his chambers? There were the police, and no doubt 
he could rid himself of his persecutor. Dut he understood well the 
barbarous power which some underbred, well-trained barrister would 
have of asking him questions which it would be so very disagrecabic 
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for him to answer! He lacked the courage to send for the police. 
Jacky Joram had just distinguished himself greatly, and nearly exter- 
minated a young gentleman who had married one girl while he was 
engaged to another. Jacky Joram might ask him questions as to 
his little dinners at Alexandra Lodge, which it would nearly kill him 
to answer. He was very unhappy, and began to think that it might 
be as well that he should travel for twelve months. Neefit could not 
persecute him up the Nile, or among the Rocky Mountains. And 
perhaps Clary’s ferocity would have left her were he to return after 
twelve months of glorious journeyings, still constant to his first 
affections. In the meantime he did not dare to go home till it would 
be absolutcly necessary that he should dress for dinner. 

In the billiard-room of his club he found Lord Polperrow,—the 
eldest son of the Marquis of Megavissey,—pretty Poll, as he was called 
by many young men, and by some young ladies, about town. Lord 
Polperrow had become his fast friend since the day on which his 
heirship was established, and now encountered him with friendly 
intimacy. ‘ Halloa, Newton,” said the young lord, “have you sccn 
old Necfit lately?” There were eight or ten men in the room, and 
suddenly there was silence among the cues. 

Ralph would have given his best horse to be able to laugh it off, but 
he found that he could not laugh. He became very hot, and knew 
that he was red in the face. ‘‘ What about old Neefit ?” he said. 

‘* T’ve just come from Conduit Street, and he says that he has becn 
dining with you. He swears that you are to marry his daughter.” 

‘“* He be d. !” said Newton. It was a poor way of getting out 
of the scrape, and so Ralph felt. 

‘‘ But what’s the meaning of it all? He’s telling everybody about 
London that you went down to stay with him at Margate.” 

‘“‘Neefit has gone mad lately,” said Captain Fooks, with a good- 
natured determination to stand by his friend in misfortune. 

‘* But how about the girl, Newton?” asked his lordship. 

‘You may have her yourself, Poll,—if she don’t prefer a young 
shoemaker, to whom I believe she’s engaged. She’s very pretty, and 
has got a lot of money—which will suit you toa T.” He tried to 
put a good face on it; but, nevertheless, he was very hot and red 
in the face. 

“‘T'd put a stop to this if I were you,” said another friend, confi- 
dentially and in a whisper. ‘He’s not only telling everybody, but 
writing letters about it.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Ralph. ‘How can I help what a madman 
does? It’s a bore of course.” Then he sauntered out again, fecling 
sure that his transactions with Mr. Neefit would form the subject of 
conversation in the club billiard-room for the next hour and a half. 
It would certainly become expedient that he should travel abroad. 
He felt it to be quite a relief when he found that Mr. Neefit was 
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not waiting for him at his chambers. ‘‘ Adolphe,” he said as soon as 
he was dressed, “that man must never be allowed to put his foot 
inside the door again.” 

*¢ Ah ;—the Apollo gone! And he did it express!” 

«‘T don’t mind the figure ;—but he must never be allowed to enter 
the place again. I shall not stay up long, but while we are here you 
must not leave the place till six. He won’t come in the evening.” 
Then he put a sovereign into the man’s hand, and went out to dine 
at Lady Eardham’s. 

Lady Eardham had three fair daughters, with pretty necks, and 
flaxen hair, and blue eyes, and pug noses, all wonderfully alike. 
They ranged from twenty-seven to twenty-one, there being sons 
between,—and it began to be desirable that they should be married. 
Since Ralph had been in town the Eardham mansion in Cavendish 
Square had been opened to him with almost maternal kindness. He 
had accepted the kindness; but being fully alive to the purposes of 
matronly intrigue, had had his little jokes in reference to the young 
ladies. He liked young ladies generally, but was well aware that a 
young man is not obliged to offer his hand and heart to every girl that 
is civil to him. He and the Eardham girls had been exceedingly 
intimate, but he had had no idea whatever of sharing Newton Priory 
with an Eardham. Now, however, in his misery he was glad to go to 
a house in which he would be received with an assured welcome. 

Everybody smiled upon him. Sir George in these days was very 
cordial, greeting him with that genial esoteric warmth which is 
always felt by one English country gentleman with a large estate for 
another equally blessed. Six months ago, when it was believed that 
Ralph had sold his inheritance to his uncle, Sir George when he met 
the young man addressed him in a very different fashion. As he 
entered the room he felt the warmth of the welcoming. The girls, 
one and all, had ever so many things to say to him. They all 
hunted, and they all wanted him to look at horses for them. Lady 
Eardham was more matronly than ever, and at the same time was a 
little fussy. She would not leave him among the girls, and at last 
succceded in getting him off into a corner of the back drawing-room. 
“Now, Mr. Newton,” she said, ‘I am going to show you that I put 
the greatest confidence in you.” 

““So you may,” said Ralph, wondering whether one of the girls 
was to be offered to him, out of hand. At the present moment he 
was so low in spirits that he would probably have taken either. 

“‘T have had a letter,” said Lady Eardham, whispering the words 
into his ear;—and then she paused. ‘Such a strange letter, and 
very abominable. I’ve shown it to no one,—not even to Sir George. 
I wouldn’t let one of the girls see it for ever so much.” Then there 
was another pause. ‘I don’t belicve a word of it, Mr. Newton; 
but I think it right to show it to you,—because it’s about you.” 
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“« About me ?” said Ralph, with his mind fixed at once upon Mr. 
Neefit. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed ;—and when I tell you it refers to my girls too, you 
will see how strong is my confidence in you. If either had been 
specially named, of course I could not have shown it.” Then she 
handed him the letter, which poor Ralph read, as follows :— 


‘‘ My Lapy,—I'm told as Mr. Ralph Newton, of Newton Priory, is 
swect upon one of your ladyship’s daughters. I think it my duty to 
tell your ladyship he’s engaged to marry my girl, Maryanne Neefit. 

*‘ Yours most respectful, 
‘Tuomas NeerIr, 
“ BreecheseMaker, Conduit Strect.”’ 


* Tt’s a lie,” said Ralph. 

“T’m sure it’s a lie,” said Lady Eardham, “only I thought it 
right to show it you.” 

Ralph took Gus Eardham down to dinner, and did his very best to 
make himself agreeable. Gus was the middle one of the three, and 
was certainly a fine girl, The Eardham girls would have no moncy ; 
but Ralph was not a greedy man,—except when he was in creat 
need. It must not be supposed, however, that on this occasion he 
made up his mind to marry Gus Eardham. But, as on previous 
occasions, he had been able to hold all the Eardhams in a kind of 
subjection to himself, feeling himself to be bigger than they,—as 
hitherto he had been conscious that he was bestowing and they 
receiving,—so now, in his present misfortune, did he recognise that 
Gus was a little bigger than himself, and that it was for her to give 
and for him to take. And Gus was able to talk to him as though she 
also entertained the same conviction. Gus was very kind to him, 
and he felt grateful to her. 

Lady Eardham saw Gus alone in her bedroom that night. “I 
believe he’s a very good young man,” said Lady Eardham, “if he’s 
managed rightly. And as for all this about the horrid man’s daughter, 
it don’t matter at all. He'd live it down in a month if he were 
married.” 

‘TI don’t think anything about that, mamma. I dare say he’s had 
his fun,—just like other men.” 

“Only, my dear, he’s one of that sort that have to be fixed.” 

<¢ It’s so hard to fix them, mamma.” 

** Tt needn’t be hard to fix him,—that is, if you'll only be steady. 
He’s not sharp and hard and callous, like some of them. He doesn’t 
mean any harm, and if he once speaks out, he isn’t one that can’t be 
kept to time. His manners are nice. I don’t think the property is 
involved ; but I'll find out from papa; and he’s just the man to think 
his wife the pink of perfection.” Lady Eardham had read our hero’s 
character not inaccurately. 
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CHAPTER LIM.’ 
THE END OF POLLY NEEFIT. 


| as RS, well-supported rumours, as to the kind of life which 

Mr.| Neefit was leading reached Alexandra Cottage, filling Mrs. 
Neefit’s mind with dismay, and making Polly very angry indeed. He 
came home always somewhat the worse for drink, and would talk of 
punching the heads both of Mr. Newton and of Mr. Ontario Moggs. 
Waddle, who was very true to his master’s interests, had taken an 
opportunity of secing Mrs. Neefit, and of expressing a very distinct 
idea that the business was going to the mischief. Mrs. Necfit was of 
opinion that in this emergency the business should be sold, and that 
they might safely remove themselves to some distant country,—to 
Tunbridge, or perhaps to Ware. Polly, however, would not accede 
to her mother’s views. The evil must, she thought, be cured at once. 
“¢ Tf father goes on like this, I shall just walk straight out of the house, 
and marry Moggs at once,” Polly said. ‘ Father makes no account 
of my name, and so I must just look out for myself.” She had not 
as yet communicated these intentions to Ontario, but she was quite 
sure that she would be supported in her views by him whenever she 
should choose to do so. 

Once or twice Ontario came down to the cottage, and when he did 
so, Mr. Neefit was always told of the visit. ‘I ain’t going to keep 
anything from father, mother,” Polly would say. ‘If he chooses to 
misbehave, that isn’t my fault. I mean to have Mr. Moggs, and it’s 
only natural I should like to see him.” WNeefit, when informed of 
these visits, after swearing that Moggs junior was a sneaking 
scoundrel to come to his house in his absence, would call upon 
Moggs senior, and swear with many threats that his daughter should 
have nothing but what she stood up in. Moggs senior would stand 
quite silent, cutting the skin on his hand with his shoemaker’s knife, 
and would simply bid the infuriated breeches-maker good morning, 
when he left the shop. But, in truth, Mr. Moggs senior had begun 
to doubt. ‘I'd leave it awhile, Onty, if I was you,” he said. 
“¢ May be, after all, he’ll give her nothing.” 

“‘T'll take her the first day she’ll come to me,—moncy or no 
money,” said Moggs junior. 

Foiled ambition had, in truth, driven the breeches-maker to mad- 
ness. But there were moments in which he was softened, melan- 
choly, and almost penitent. ‘‘ Why didn’t you have him when he come 
down to Margate,” he said, with the tears running down his cheek, 
that very evening after cating his rump-steak in Mr. Newton’s rooms. 
The soda-water and brandy, with a little gin-and-water after it, had 
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reduced him to an almost maudlin condition, so that he was unable 
to support his parental authority. 

** Because I didn’t choose, father. It wasn’t his fault. He spoke 
fair enough,—though I don’t suppose he ever wanted it. Why 
should he?” 

‘* You might have had him then. He’d ’ve never dared to go back. 
Td a killed him if he had.” 

‘‘ What good would it have done, father? He’d never have loved 
me, and he’d have despised you and mother.” 

“*T wouldn’t ’ve minded that,” said Mr. Neefit, wiping his eyes. 

‘*¢ But I should have minded. What should I have felt with a hus- 
band as wouldn’t have wanted me ever to have my own father in his 
house ? Would that have made me happy ?” 

“*Tt ’d ’ve made me happy to know as you was there.” 

** No, father ; there would have been no happiness in it. When I 
came to see what he was I knew I should never love him. He was 
just willing to take me because of his word ;—and was I going to a 
man like that? No, father ;—certainly not.” The poor man was at 
that moment too far gone in his misery to argue the matter further, 
and he lay on the old sofa, very much at Polly’s mercy. ‘Drop it, 
father,” she said. ‘It wasn’t to be, and it couldn’t have been. 
You’d better say you'll drop it.” But, sick and uncomfortable as 
he was on that evening, he couldn’t be got to say that he would 
drop it. 

Nor could he be got to drop it for some ten days after that ;—but 
on a certain evening he had come home very uncomfortable from the 
effects of gin-and-water, and had been spoken to very sensibly both 
by his wife and daughter. 

By seven on the following morning Ontario Moggs was sitting in 
the front parlour of the house at Hendon, and Polly Neefit was sitting 
with him. He had never been there at so early an hour before, and 
it was thought afterwards by both Mr. and Mrs. Necfit that his 
appearance, so unexpected by them, had not surprised their daughter 
Polly. Could it have been possible that she had sent a message to 
him after that little scene with her father? There he was, at any 
rate, and Polly was up to receive him. ‘Now, Onty, that'll do. I 
didn’t want to talk nonsense, but just to settle something.” 

‘But you'll tell a fellow that you’re glad to see him ?” 

“No, I won’t. I -on’t tell a fellow anything he doesn’t know 
already. You and I have got to get married.” 

‘* Of course we have.” 

‘¢ But we want father’s consent. I’m not going to have him made 
unhappy, if I can help it. He’s that wretched sometimes at pre- 
sent that my heart is half killed about him.” 

‘¢ The things he says are monstrous,” asserted Moggs, thinking of 
the protestation lately made by the breeches-maker in his own hear- 
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ing, to the effect that Ralph Newton should yct be made to marry his 
daughter. 

‘¢ All the same I’ve got to think about him. There’s a dozen or so 
of men as would marry me, Mr. Moggs; but I can never have 
another father.” 

“‘T'll be the first of the dozen any way,” said the gallant Ontario. 

‘*That depends. However, mother says so, and if father ‘Il con- 
sent, I won’t go against it. Dll go to him now, before he’s up, and 
T'll tell him you're here. I'll bring him to his senses if I can. I 
don’t know whatever made him think so much about gentlemen.” 

“‘ He didn’t learn it from you, Polly.” 

‘* Perhaps he did, after all; and if so, that’s the more reason why 
I'd forgive him.”’ So saying, Polly went up-stairs upon her mission. 
On the landing she met her mother, and made known the fact that 
Ontario was in the parlour. ‘Don’t you go to him, mother ;—not 
yet,” said Polly. Whereby it may be presumed that Mrs. Neefit had 
been informed of Mr. Moggs’s visit before Polly had gone to him. 

Mr. Neefit was in bed, and his condition apparently was not a 
happy one. He was lying with his head between his hands, and 
was groaning, not loudly, but very bitterly. His mode of life for the 
last month had not been of a kind to make him comfortable, and his 
conscience, too, was ill at ease. He had been a hard-working man, 
who had loved respectability and been careful of his wife and child. 
He had been proud to think that nobody could say anything against 
him, and that he had always paid his way. Up to the time of this 
disastrous fit of ambition on Polly’s behalf he had never made him- 
sclf ridiculous, and had been a prosperous tradesman, well thought of 
by his customers. Suddenly he had become mad, but not so mad as 
to be unconscious of his own madness. The failure of his hopes, 
joined to the inexpressibly bitter feeling that in their joint transac- 
tions young Newton had received all that had been necessary to him, 
whereas he, Neefit, had got none of that for which he had bar- 
gained,—thesc together had so upset him that he had lost his balance, 
had travelled out of his usual grooves, and had made an ass of himsclf. 
He knew he had made an ass of himself,—and was hopelessly endea- 
vouring to show himself to be less of an ass than people thought him, 
by some success in his violence. If he could only punish young 
Newton terribly, people would understand why he had done all this. 

3ut drink had been necessary to give him courage for his violence, 
and now as he lay miserable in bed, his courage was very low. 

‘“‘ Father,” said Polly, “shall I give you a drink?” Neefit mut- 
tered something, and took the cold tea that was offered to him. It 
was cold tea, with just a spoonful of brandy in it to make it accept- 
able. ‘Father, there ought to be an end of all this ;—oughtn’t 
there ?” 

“‘T don’t know about no ends. I'll be down on him yet.” 
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‘“*No you won't, father. And why should you? He has done 
nothing wrong to you or me. I wouldn’t have him if it was ever so.” 

‘It’s all been your fault, Polly.” 

“Yes ;—my fault ; that I wouldn’t be made what you call a lady ; 
to be taken away, so that I'l never see any more of you and mother!” 
Then she put her hand gently on his shoulder. “I couldn’t stand 
that, father.” 

“‘T’'d make him let you come to us.” 

‘“‘ A wife must obey her husband, father. Mother always obeyed 
you.” 

‘* No, she didn’t. She’s again me now.” 

‘¢ Besides, I don’t want to be a lady,” said Polly, seeing that she 
had better leave that question of marital obedience ; “‘ and I won't be 
a lady. I won’t be better than you and mother.” 

‘*You’ve been brought up better.” 

“‘T'll show my breeding, then, by being true to you, and true to 
the man I love. What would you think of your girl, if she was to 
give her hand to a gentleman, when she’d given her heart to a 
shoemaker ?” 

*¢ Oh, d the shoemaker!” 

“No, father, I won’t have it. What is there against Ontario ? 
He’s a fine-hearted fellow, as isn’t greedy after money,—as ’d kiss 
the very ground I stand on he’s that true to me, and is a tradesman 
as yourself. If we had a little place of our own, wouldn’t Ontario 
be proud to have you there, and give you the best of everything ; 
and wouldn’t I wait upon you, just only trying to know beforehand 
every tittle as you'd like to have. And if there was to be babies, 
wouldn’t they be brought up to love you. If I'd gone with that 
young man down to his fine place, do you think it would have been 
like that ? How'd I’ve felt when he was too proud to Iet his boy 
know as you was my father?” WNeefit turned on his bed and 
groaned. He was too ill at ease as to his inner man to argue the 
subject from a high point of view, or to assert that he was content to 
be abased himself in order that his child and grandchildren might be 
raised in the world. ‘ Father,” said Polly, ‘‘ you have always been 
kind tome. Be kind to me now.” 

‘¢ The young ’uns is always to have their own way,” said Neefit. 

*¢ Hasn’t my way been your way, father ?” 

«‘Not when you wouldn’t take the Captain when he come to Mar- 
gate.” 

“IT didn’t love him, father. Dear father, say the word. We 
haven’t been happy lately ;—have we, father ?” 

‘‘T ain’t been very ’appy,” said Neefit, bursting out into sobs. 

She put her face upon his brow and kissed it. ‘‘ Father, let us 
be happy again. Ontario is down-stairs,—in the parlour now.” 

‘‘ Ontario Moggs in my parlour!” said Neefit, jumping up in bed. 
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“Yes, father; Ontario Moggs,—my husband, as will be; the man 
T honour and love; the man that will honour and love you; as true 
a fellow as ever made a young woman happy by taking her. Let me 
tell him that you will have him for a son.” In truth, Neefit did not 
speak the word ;—but when Polly left the room, which she presently 
did after a long embrace, Mr. Neefit was aware that his consent to the 
union would be conveyed to Ontario Moggs in less than five minutes. 

«¢ And now you can name the day,” said Ontario. 

‘“‘T cannot do any such thing,” replied Polly ; “and I think that 
quite enough has been settled for one morning. It’s give an inch 
and take an ell with some folks.” 

Ontario waited for breakfast, and had an interview with his future 
father-in-law. It was an hour after the scene up-stairs before Mr. 
Neefit could descend, and when he did come down he was not very 
jovial at the breakfast-table. ‘‘ It isn’t what I like, Moggs,”’ was the 
first word that he spoke when the young politician rose to grasp the 
hand of his future father-in-law. 

‘“*T hope you'll live to like it, Mr. Neefit,” said Ontario, who, now 
that he was to have his way in regard to Polly, was prepared to dis- 
regard entirely any minor annoyances. 

“IT don’t know how that may be. I think my girl might have 
done better. I told her so, and I just tell you the same. She might 
a’ done a deal better, but women is always restive.” 

‘‘ We like to have our own way about our young men, father,” 
said Polly, who was standing behind her father’s chair. 

‘‘ Bother young men,” said the breeches-maker. After that the 
interview passed off, if not very pleasantly, at lcast smoothly,—and 
it was understood that Mr. Neefit was to abandon that system of per- 
secution against Ralph Newton, to which his life had been devoted 
for the last few weeks. 

After that there was a pretty little correspondence between Polly 
and Ralph, with which the story of Polly’s maiden life may be pre- 
sumed to be ended, and which shall be given to the reader, although 
by doing so the facts of our tale will be somewhat anticipated. 
Polly, with her father’s permission, communicated ihe fact of her 
cugagement to her former lover. 

‘Hendon, Saturday. 

‘Dear Sir,— 

‘“‘Father thinks it best that I should tell you that Iam engaged 
to marry Mr. Ontario Moggs,—whom you will remember. He is a 
most respectable tradesman, and stood once for a member of Parlia- 
ment, and I think he will make me quite happy; and I’m quite sure 
that’s what I’m fitted for.” Whether Polly meant that she was fitted 
to be made happy, or fitted to be the wife of a tradesman who stood 
for Parliament, did not appear quite clearly. 

“There have been things which we are very sorry for, and hope 
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you'll forgive and forget. Father bids me say how sorry he is 
he broke a figure of a pretty little man in your room. He would get 
another, only he would not know where to go for it. 
‘‘ Wishing you always may be happy, believe me to remain, 
‘* Yours most respectfully, 
‘*Mary Anne NEErit.” 


Ralph’s answer was dated about a fortnight afterwards ;— 


“—-, Cavendish Square, 1 June, 186—, 
‘‘ My pear Potty,— 


“‘I hope you will allow me to call you so now for the last 
time. I am, indeed, happy that you are going to be married. I 
believe Mr. Moggs to bea most excellent fellow. I hope I may often 
see him,—and sometimes you. He must allow you to accept a little 
present which I send you, and never be jealous if you wear it at 
your waist. 
‘“‘ The pretty little man that your father broke by accident in my 
rooms did not signify at all. Pray tell him so from me. 
“‘ Believe me to be your very sincere friend, 
‘*RatpH Newton. 


“¢T may as well tell you my ownsecret. Iam going to be married, 
too. The young lady lives in this house, and her name is Augusta 
Earaham.” 


This letter was sent by messenger from Cavendish Square, with a 
very handsome watch and chain. A month afterwards, when he was 
preparing to leave London for Brayboro’ Park, he reccived a little 
packet, with a note as follows ;— 


“ Linton, Devonshire, Wednesday. 
*¢Dear Mr. Newron,— 
‘*T am so much obliged for the watch, and so is Ontario, who 
will never be jealous, I’m sure. It is a most beautiful thing, and I 
shall value it, oh! so much. I am very glad you are going to be 
married, and should have answered before, only I wanted to finish 
making with my own hand a little chain which I send you. And 
I hope your sweethcart won’t be jealous either. We looked her out 
in a book, and found she is the daughter of a great gentleman with a 
title. That is all just as it should be. Ontario sends his respects. 
We have come down here for the honeymoon. 
“JT remain, yours very sincerely, 
‘Mary Anne Moces.” 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
MY MARY. 


| | ee the invitations sent by Patience Underwood were accepted, 

and Sir Thomas, on the day named, was at home to receive 
them. Nothing had as yet been done as to the constructing of those 
cases which he so suddenly ordered to be made for his books; and, 
indeed, Stemm had resolved to take the order as meaning nothing. 
It would not be for him to accelerate his master’s departure from 
Southampton Buildings, and he knew enough of the man to be aware 
that he must have some very strong motive indeed before so great a 
change could be really made. When Sir Thomas left Southampton 
Buildings for Fulham, on the day named for the dinner, not a word 
further had been said about packing the books. 

There was no company at the villa besides Sir Thomas, the three 
girls, and the two young men. As to Clarissa, Patience said not a 
word, even to her father,—that must still be left till time should 
further cure the wound that had been made ;—but she did venture to 
suggest, in private with Sir Thomas, that it was a pity that he who 
was certainly the more worthy of the two Ralphs should not be made 
to understand that others did not think so much of the present infe- 
riority of his position in the world as he seemed to think himself. 

**'You mean that Mary would take him?” asked Sir Thomas. 

«¢ Why should she not, if she likes him? He is very good.” 

‘“‘T can’t tell him to offer to her, without telling him also that he 
would be accepted.” 

*‘No ;—I suppose not,” said Patience. 

Nevertheless, Sir Thomas did speak to Ralph Newton before 
dinner,—stuttering and muttering, and only half finishing his sen- 
tence. ‘‘ We had a correspondence once, Mr. Newton. I dare say 
you remember.” 

‘¢T remember it very well, Sir Thomas.” 

‘“*T only wanted to tell you ;—you seem to think more about what 
has taken place,—I mean as to the property,—than we do ;—that is, 
than I de.’ 

*¢Tt has made a change.” 

“Yes; of course. But I don’t know that a large place like 
Newton is sure to make a man happy. Perhaps you’d like to wash 
your hands before dinner.” Gregory, in the meantime, was walking 
round the garden with Mary and Clarissa. 

The dinner was very quict, but pleasant and cheerful. Sir Thomas 
talked a good deal, and so did Patience. Mary also was at her ease, 
and able to do all that was required of her. Ralph certainly was 
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not gay. He was seated next to Clarissa, and spoke a few words 
now and again; but he was arranging matters in his mind; and 
Patience, who was observing them all, knew that he was pre-occu- 
pied. Clarissa, who now and again would forget her sorrow and 
revert to her former self,—as she had done in the picture-gallery,— 
could not now, under the eye as it were of her father, her sister, 
and her old lover, forget her troubles. She knew what was expected 
of her; but she could not do it ;—she could not do it at least as yct. 
Nevertheless, Patience, who was the engineer in the present crisis, was 
upon the whole contented with the way in which things were going. 

The three girls sat with the gentlemen for a quarter of an hour 
after the decanters were put upon the table, and then withdrew. Sir 
Thomas immediately began to talk about Newton Priory, and to ask 
questions which might interest the parson without, as he thought, 
hurting the feelings of the disinherited Ralph. This went on for 
about five minutes, during which Gregory was very eloquent about 
his church and his people, when, suddenly, Ralph rose from his chair 
and withdrew. ‘‘ Have I said anything that annoyed him?” asked 
Sir Thomas anxiously. 

‘Tt is not that, I think,” said Gregory. 

Ralph walked across the passage, opened the door of the drawing- 
room, in which the three girls were at work, walked up to the chair 
in which Mary Bonner was sitting, and said something in so low a 
voice that neither of the sisters heard him. 

‘Certainly I will,” said Mary, rising from her chair. Patience 
glanced round, and could see that the colour, always present in her 
cousin’s face, was heightened,—ever so little indeed ; but still the tell- 
tale blush had told its tale. Ralph stood for a moment while Mary 
moved away to the door, and then followed her without speaking a 
word to the other girls, or bestowing a glance on either of them. 

‘“‘ He is going to propose to her,” said Clarissa as soon as the door 
was shut. 

‘¢ No one can be sure,” said Patience. 

“ Only fancy,—asking a girl to go out of the room,—in that brave 
manner! I shouldn’t have gone because I’m a coward; but it’s just 
what Mary will like.” 

“Let me get my hat, Mr. Newton,” said Mary, taking the oppor- 
tunity to trip up-stairs, though her hat was hanging in the hall. 
When she was in her room she merely stood upright there, for half a 
minute, in the middle of the chamber, erect and stiff, with her arms 
and fingers stretched out, thinking how she would behave herself. 
Half a minute sufficed for her to find her clue, and then she came 
down as quickly as her feet would carry her. He had opened the 
front door, and was standing outside upon the gravel, and there she 
joined him. 

‘‘T had no other way but this of spcaking to you,” he said. 
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“IT don’t dislike coming out at all,” she answered. Then there 
was silence for a moment or two as they walked along into the gloom 
of the shrubbery. ‘I suppose you are going down to Norfolk 
soon ?” she said. 

**T do not quite know. I thought of going to-morrow.” 

** So soon as that ?” 

“‘ But I’ve got something that I want to settle. I think you must 
know what it is.” Then he paused again, almost as though he ex- 
pected her to confess that she did know. But Mary was well aware 
that it was not for her to say another word till he had fully explained 
in most open detail what it was that he desired to settle. ‘ You 
know a good deal of my history, Miss Newton. When I thought 
that things were going well with me,—much better than I had ever 
allowed myself to expect in early days, I,—I,—became acquainted 
with you.” Again he paused, but she had notawordtosay. ‘I 
dare say you were not told, but I wrote to your uncle then, asking 
him whether I might have his consent to,—just to ask you to be my 
wife.” Again he paused, but after that he hurried on, speaking the 
words as quickly as he could throw them forth from his mouth. 
“‘My father died, and of course that changed everything. I told 
your uncle that all ground for pretension that I might have had before 
was cut from under me. He knew the circumstances of my birth,— 
and I supposed that you would know it also.” 

Then she did speak. ‘Yes, I did,” she said. 

‘‘ Perhaps I was foolish to think that the property would make a 
difference. But the truth of it is, I have not got over the feeling, 
and shall never get over it. I love you with all my heart,—and 
though it be for no good, I must tell you so.” 

‘“‘ The property can make no difference,” she said. ‘ You ought to 
have known that, Mr. Newton.” 

‘¢ Ah ;—but it does. I tried to tell you the other day something of 
my present home.” 

‘* Yes ;—I know you did ;—and I remember it all.” 

“‘ There is nothing more to be said ;—only to ask you to share it 
with me.” 

She walked on with him in silence for a minute; but he said 
nothing more to press his suit, and certainly it was her turn to speak 
now. ‘I will share it with you,” she said, pressing her arm upon 
his. 

“My Mary!” 

‘‘ Yes ;—your Mary,—if you please.” Then he took her in his 
arms, and pressed her to his bosom, and kissed her lips and forehead, 
and threw back her hat, and put his fingers among her hair. ‘ Why 
did you say that the property would make a difference ?” she asked, 
in a whisper. To this he made no answer, but walked on silently, 
with his arm round her waist, till they came out from among the 
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trees, and stood upon the bank of the river. ‘There are people in 
the boats. You must put your arm down,” she said. 

“I wonder how you will like to be a farmer’s wife?” he asked. 

**T have not an idea.” 

**T fear so much that you'll find it rough and hard.” 

«¢ But I have an idea about something.” She took his hand, and 
looked up into his face as she continued. ‘I have an idea that I 
shall like to be your wife.” He was in a seventh heaven of happiness, 
and would have stood there gazing on the river with her all night, if 
she would have allowed him. At last they walked back into the house 
together,—and into the room where the others were assembled, with 
very little outward show of embarrassment. Mary was the first to 
enter the room, and though she blushed she smiled also, and every 
one knew what had taken place. There was no secret or mystery, 
and in five minutes her cousins were congratulating her. ‘It’s all 
settled for you now,” said Clarissa laughing. 

** Yes, it’s all settled for me now, and I wouldn’t have it un- 
settled for all the world.” 

While this was being said in the drawing-room,—being said even 
in the presence of poor Gregory, who could not but have felt how 
hard it was for him to behold such bliss, Sir Thomas and Ralph had 
withdrawn into the opposite room. Ralph began to apologise for his 
own misfortunes,—his misfortune in having lost the inheritance, his 
misfortune in being illegitimate ; but Sir Thomas soon cut his apolo- 
gies short. ‘‘You think a great deal more of it than she does, or 
than I do,” said Sir Thomas. 

‘‘If she does not regard it, I will never think of it again,” said 
Ralph. ‘My greatest glory in what had been promised me was in 
thinking that it might help to win her.” 

** You have won her without such help as that,” said Sir Thomas, 
with his arm on the young man’s shoulder. 

There was another delicious hour in store for him as they sat over 
their late tea. ‘* Do you still think of going to Norfolk to-morrow ?” 
she said to him, with that composure which in her was so beautiful, 
and, at the same time, so expressive. 

‘¢ By an early train in the morning.” 

*T thought that perhaps you might have stayed another day now.” 

“T thought that perhaps you might want me to come back again,” 
said Ralph ;—“ and, if so, I could make arrangements ;—perhaps for 
a week or ten days.” 

** Do come back,” she said. ‘* And do stay.” 

Ralph’s triumph as he returned that evening to London received 
Gregory’s fullest sympathy; but still it must have been hard to bear. 
Perhaps his cousin’s parting words contained for him some comfort. 
‘* Give her a little time, and she will be yours yet. I shall find it all 
out from Mary, and you may be sure we shall help you.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 
COOKHAM. 


We have been obliged to anticipate in some degree the course of 

our story by the necessity which weighed upon us of com- 
pleting the history of Polly Neefit. In regard to her we will only 
further express an opinion,—in which we believe that we shall have 
the concurrence of our readers,—that Mr. Moggs junior had chosen 
well. Her story could not be adequately told without a revelation 
of that correspondence, which, while it has explained the friendly 
manner in which the Neefit-Newton embarrassments were at last 
brought to an end, has, at the same time, disclosed the future lot in 
life of our hero,—as far as a hero’s lot in life may be said to depend 
on his marriage. 

Mr. Neefit had been almost heart-broken, because he was not 
satisfied that his victim was really punished by any of those tortures 
which his imagination invented, and his energy executed. Even when 
the ‘pretty little man” was smashed, and was, in truth, smashed of 
malice prepense by a swinging blow from Neefit’s umbrella, Neefit did 
not feel satisfied that he would thereby reach his victim’s heart. He 
could project his own mind with sufficient force into the bosom of his 
enemy to understand that the onions and tobacco consumed in that 
luxurious chamber would cause annoyance ;—but he desired more than 
annoyance ;—he wanted to tear the very heart-strings of the young 
man who had, as he thought, so signally outwitted him. He did not 
believe that he was successful ; but, in truth, he did make poor Ralph 
very unhappy. The heir felt himself to be wounded, and could not eat 
and drink, or walk and talk, or ride in the park, or play billiards at his 
club, in a manner befitting the owner of Newton Priory. He was so 
injured by Neefit that he became pervious to attacks which would 
otherwise have altogether failed in reaching him. Lady Eardham 
would never have prevailed against him as she did,—conquering by a 
quick repetition of small blows,—had not all his strength been 
annihilated for the time by the persecutions of the breeches-makcr. 

Lady Eardham whispered to him as he was taking his departure 
on the evening of the dinner in Cavendish Square. ‘ Dear Mr. 
Newton,—just one word,” she said, confidentially,—*‘ that must be a 
very horrid man,”—alluding to Mr. Neefit. 

It’s a horrid bore, you know, Lady Eardham.” 

“‘ Just so ;—and it makes me feel,—as though I didn’t quite know 
whether something ought not to be done. Would you mind calling 
at eleven to-morrow? Of course I shan’t tell Sir George,—unless 
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you think he ought to be told.” Malph promised that he would eall, 

though he felt at the moment that Lady Eardham was an interfering 

old fool. Why should she want to do anything ; and why should she 

give even a hint as to teliing Sir George? As he walked across 

Hanover Square and down Bond Street to his rooms he did assert to 

himself plainly that the ‘old harridan,” as he called her, was at work 
for her second girl, and he shook his head and winked his eye as he 
thought of it. But, even in his solitude, he did not feel strong 
against Lady Eardham, and he moved along the pavement oppressed 
by a half-formed conviction that her ladyship would prevail against 
him. He did not, however, think that he had any particular objection 
to Gus Eardham. There was a deal of style about the girl, a merit 
in which either Clarissa or Mary would have been sadly deficient. 
And there could be no doubt in this,—that a man in his position 
ought to marry in his own class. The proper thing for him to do was 
to make the daughter of some country gentleman,—or of some noble- 
man, just as it might happen,—mistress of the Priory. Dear little 
Clary would hardly have known how to take her place properly down 
in Hampshire. And then he thought for a moment of Polly! Perhaps, 
after all, fate, fashion, and fortune managed marriage for young men 
better than they could manage it for themselves. What a life would 
his have been had he really married Polly Neefit! Though he did 
call Lady Eardham a harridan, he resolved that he would keep his 
promise for the following morning. 

Lady Eardham when he arrived was mysterious, eulogistic, and 
beneficent. She was clearly of opinion that somcthing should be 
done. ‘You know it is so horrid having these kind of things said.” 
And yet she was almost equally strong in opinion that nothing could 
be done. ‘You knowI wouldn’t have my girl’s name brought up 
for all the world ;—though why the horrid wretch should have named 
her I cannot even guess.” The horrid wretch had not, in truth, 
named any special her, though it suited Lady Eardham to presume 


that allusion had been made to that hope of the flock, that crowning _ 


glory of the Eardham family, that most graceful of the Graces, that 
Venus certain to be chosen by any Paris, her seeond daughter, Gus. 
She went on to explain that were she to tell the story to her son 
Marmaduke, her son Marmaduke would probably kill the brecches- 
maker. As Marmaduke Eardham was, of all young men about town, 
perhaps the most careless, the most indiflerent, and the least ferocious, 
his mother was probably mistaken in her estimate of his resentful 
feelings. <‘‘ As for Sir George, he would be for taking the law of the 
wretch for libel, and then we should be——! I don’t know where we 
should be then; but my dear girl would die.” 

Of course there was nothing done. During the whole interview 
Lady Eardham continued to press Necfit’s letter under her hand upon 
the table, as though it was of all documents the most precious. She 
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handled it as though to tear it would be as bad as to tear an original 
document bearing the king’s signature. Before the interview was 
over she had locked it up in her desk, as though there were something 
in it by which the whole Eardham race might be blessed or banned. 
And, though she spoke no such word, she certainly gave Ralph to 
understand that by this letter he, Ralph Newton, was in some 
mysterious manner so connected with the secrets, and the interests, 
and the sanctity of the Eardham family, that, whether such connection 
might be for weal or woe, the Newtons and the Eardhams cou!d never 
altogether free themselves from the link. ‘‘ Perhaps you had better 
come and dine with us in a family way to-morrow,” said Lady Eard- 
ham, giving her invitation as though it must necessarily be tendered, 
and almost necessarily accepted. Ralph, not thanking her, but taking 
it in the same spirit, said that he would be there at half past seven. 
“‘ Just ourselves,” said Lady Eardham, in a melancholy tone, as 
though they two were doomed to eat family dinners together for ever 
after. 

‘I suppose the property is really his own?” said Lady Eardham 
to her husband that afternoon. 

Sir George was a stout, plethoric gentleman, with a short temper 
and many troubles. Marmaduke was expensive, and Sir George 
himself had spent money when he was young. The girls, who knew 
that they had no fortunes, expected that everything should be done 
for them, at least during the period of their natural harvest,—and 
they were successful in having their expectations realised. They 
demanded that there should be horses to ride, servants to attend 
them, and dresses to wear; and they had horses, servants, and 
dresses. There were also younger children; and Sir George was 
quite as anxious as Lady Lardham that his daughters should become 
wives. ‘‘ His own—of course it’s his own? Who else should it 
belong to?” 

‘«¢ There was something about that other young man.” 

“The bastard! It was the greatest sin that ever was thought of 
to palm such a fellow as that off on the county ;—but it didn’t come 
to anything.” 

“‘T’'m told, too, he has been very extravagant. No doubt he did 
get money from the,—the tailor who wants to make him marry his 
daughter.” 

** A flea-bite,” said Sir George. ‘Don’t you bother about that.” 
Thus authorised, Lady Eardham went to the work with a clear 
conscience and a good will. 

On the next morning Ralph received by post an envelope from Sir 
Thomas Underwood containing a letter addressed to him from Mr. 
Neefit. ‘ Sir,—Are you going to make your ward act honourable to 
me and my daughter ?—Yours, respectful, Tuomas Neerit.” The 
reader will understand that this was prior to Polly’s triumph over her 
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father. Ralph uttered a deep curse, and made up his mind that he 
must either throw himself entirely among the Eardhams, or else start 
at once for the Rocky Mountains. He dined in Cavendish Square 
that day, and again took Gus down to dinner. 

‘‘ I’m very glad to see you here,” said Sir George, when they two 
were alone together after the ladies had left them. Sir George, who 
had been pressed upon home service because of the necessity of the 
Occasion, was anxious to get off to his club. 

‘¢ You are very kind, Sir George,” said Ralph. 

*¢ We shail be delighted to see you at Brayboro’, if you'll come for 
a week in September and look at the girls’ horses. They say you're 
quite a pundit about horseflesh.” 

*¢ Oh, I don’t know,” said Ralph. 

‘¢ You'll like to go up to the girls now, I dare say, and I’ve got an 
engagement.” Then Sir George rang the bell for a cab, and Ralph 
went up-stairs to the girls. Emily had taken herself away ; Josephine 
was playing bésique with her mother, and Gus was thus forced into 
conversation with the young man. ‘‘ Bésique is so stupid,” said Gus. 

‘‘ Horribly stupid,” said Ralph. 

‘«¢ And what do you like, Mr. Newton ?” 

‘‘T like you,” said Ralph. But he did not propose on that evening. 
Lady Eardham thought he ought to have done so, and was angry 
with him. It was becoming almost a matter of necessity with her 
that young men should not take much time. Emily was twenty- 
seven, and Josephine was a most difficult child to manage,—not 
pretty, but yet giving herself airs and expecting everything. She 
had refused a clergyman with a very good private fortune, greatly to 
her mother’s sorrow. And Gus had already been the source of much 
weary labour. Four eldest sons had been brought to her feet and 
been allowed to slip away; and all, as Lady Eardham said, because 
Gus would “joke ” with other young men, while the one man should 
have received all her pleasantry. Emily was quite of opinion that 
young Newton should by no means have been allotted to Gus. Lady 
Eardham, who had played bésique with an cnergy against whick 
Josephine would have mutinied but that some promise was made as 
to Marshall and Snelgrove, could see from her little table that young 
Newton was neither abject nor triumphant in his manner. He had 
not received nor had he even asked when he got up to take his leave. 
Lady Eardham could have boxed his ears ; but she smiled upon him 
ineffably, pressed his hand, and in the most natural way in the world 
alluded to some former allusion about riding and the park. 

*¢T shan’t ride to-morrow,” said Gus, with her back turned to them. 
“Do,” said Ralph. 

‘*No; I shan’t.” 

‘“* You see what she says, Lady Eardham,” said Ralph. 

‘‘You promised you would before dinner, my dear,” said Lady 
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Eardham, “and you ought not to change your mind. If you'll be 
good-natured cnough to come, two of them will go.” Of course it 
was understood that he would come. 

‘‘ Nothing on earth, mamma, shall ever induce me to play bésique 
again,” said Josephine, yawning. 

‘It’s not worse for you than for me,” said the old lady sharply. 

“But it isn’t fair,” said Josephine, who was supposed to be the 
clever one of the family. ‘‘I may have to play my bésique a quarter 
of a eentury hence.” 

‘¢ He’s an insufferable puppy,” said Emily, who had come into the 
room, and had been pretending to be reading. 

“That's because he don’t bark at your bidding, my dear,” said Gus. 

“Tt doesn’t seem that he means to bark at yours,” said the elder 
sister. 

‘*If you go on like that, girls, I'll tell your papa, and we'll go to 
Brayboro’ at once. It’s too bad, and I won't bear it.” 

‘““What would you have me do?” said Gus, standing up for 
herself fierecly. 

Gus did ride, and so did Josephine, and there was a servant with 
them of course. It had been Emily’s turn,—there being two horses 
for the three girls ; but Gus had declared that no good could come if 
Emily went ;—and Emily’s going had been stopped by parental 
authority. ‘ You do as you're bid,” said Sir George, “ or you'll get 
the worst of it.” Sir George suffered much from gout, and had 
obtained from the ill-temper which his pangs produced a mastery over 
his daughters which some fathers might have envied. 

“You behaved badly to me last night, Mr. Newton,” said Gus, on 
horseback. There was another young man riding with Josephine, so 
that the lovers were alone together. 

“« Behaved badly to you?” 

‘Yes, you did, and I felt it very much,—very much indeed.” 

*« How did I behave badly ?” 

“If you do not know, I’m sure that I shall not tell you.” Ralph 
did not know ;—but he went home from his ride an unengaged man, 
and may perhaps have been thought to behave badly on that 
occasion also. 

But Lady Eardham, though she was sometimes despondent and 
often cross, was gifted with perseverance. A picnic party up the 
river from Maidenhead to Cookham was got up for the 30th of May, 
and Ralph Newton of course was there. Just at that time the Neefit 
persecution was at its worst. Letters directed by various hands came 
to him daily, and in all of them he was asked when he meant to be 
on the square. He knew the meaning of that picnic as well as does 
the reader,—as well as did Lady Eardham ; but it had come to that 
with him that he was willing to yield. It cannot exactly be said for 
him that out of all the feminine worth that he had seen, he himself 
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had chosen Gus Eardham as being the most worthy,—or even that he 
had chosen her as being to him the most charming. But it was 
evident to him that he must get married, and why not to her as well 
as to another? She had style, plenty of style ; and, as he told him- 
self, style for a man in his position was more than anything else. It 
ean hardly be said that he had made up his mind to offer to her before 
he started for Cookham,—though doubtless through all the remaining 
years of his life he would think that his mind had been so fixed,— 
but he had concluded, that if she were thrown at his head very hard, 
he might es well take her. ‘I don’t think he ever does drink 
champagne,” said Lady EKardham, talking it all over with Gus on the 
raorning of the picnic. 

At Cookham there is, or was, a punt,—perhaps there always will 
be one, kept there for such purposes ;—and into this punt cither Gus 
was tempted by Ralph, or Ralph by Gus. ‘ My darling child, what 
are you doing ?” shouted Lady Eardham from the bank. 

«‘ Mr. Newton says he can take me over,” said Gus, standing up 
in the punt, shaking herself with a pretty tremor. 

“Don’t, Mr. Newton; pray don’t!” cried Lady Eardham, with 
affected horror. 

Lunch was over, or dinner, as it might be more properly called, 
and Ralph had taken a glass or two of champagne. He was a man 
whom no one had ever seen the “worse for wine;” but on this 
occasion that which might have made others drunk had made him 
bold. ‘Iwill not let you out, Gus, till you have promised me one 
thing,” said Ralph. 

*¢ What is the one thing ?” 

“That you will go with me everywhere, always.” 

*¢ You must Ict me out,” said Gus. 

“¢ But will you promise ?” Then Gus promised; and Lady Eardham, 
with true triumph in her voice, was able to tell her husband on the 
following morning that the cost of the picnic had not been thrown 
away. 

On the next morning early Ralph was in the square. Neither when 
he went to bed at night, nor when he got up in the morning, did he 
regret what he had done. The marriage would be quite a proper 
marriage. Nobody could say that he had been mercenary, and he 
hated a mercenary feeling in marriages. Nobody could say that the 
match was beneath him, and all people were agreed that Augusta 
Eardham was a very fine girl. As to her style, there could be no 
doubt about it. There might be some little unpleasantness in com- 
municating the fact to the Underwoods,—but that could be done by 
letter. After all, it would signify very little to him what Sir Thomas 
thought about him. Sir Thomas might think him feeble; but he 
himself knew very well that there had been no feebleness in it. His 
circumstances had been very peculiar, and he really believed that he 
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had made the best of them. As Squire of Newton, he was doing 
quite the proper thing in marrying the daughter of a baronet out of 
the next county. With a light heart, a pleased face, and with very 
well got-up morning apparel, Ralph knocked the next morning at the 
door in Cavendish Square, and asked for Sir George Eardham. “Tl 
just run up-stairs for a second,” said Ralph, when he was told that 
Sir George was in the small parlour. 

He did run up-stairs, and in three minutes had been kissed by 
Lady Eardhem and all her daughters. At this moment Gus was the 
“dearest child” and the “best love of a thing” with ail of them. 
Even Emily remembered how pleasant it might be to have a room at 
Newton Priory, and then success always gives a new charm. 

“* Have you secn Sir George ?” asked Lady Eardham. 

“Not as yet ;—they said he was there, but I had to come up and 
see her first, you know.” 

“Go down to him,” said Lady Eardham, patting her prey on the 
back twice. “ When you've daughters of your own, you'll expect 
to be consulted.” 

“She couldn't liave done better, my dear fellow,” said Sir George, 
with kind, genial cordiality. ‘‘ She couldn’t have done better, to my 
thinking, even with a peerage. I like you, and I like your family, 
and Ilike your property; and she’s yours with all my heart. A 
better girl never lived.” 

‘Thank you, Sir George.” 

“She has no money, you know.” 

**T don’t care about money, Sir George.” 

“My dear boy, she’s yours with ell my heart; and I hope you'll 
make each other happy.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
RALPH NEWTON IS BOWLED AWAY. 


DAY or two efter his engagement, Ralph did write his letter to 

Sir Thomas, and found when the moment came that the task 

was diflicult. But he wrote it. The thing had to be done, and there 
was nothing to be gained by postponing it. 


“___. Club, June 2, 186—. 
“My Drar Sir Toomas,— 


“You will, I hope, be glad to hear that I am engaged to be 
married to Augusta Eardham, the second daughter of Sir George 
Kardham, of Brayboro’ Park, in Berkshire. Of course you will know 
the name, and I rather think you were in the House when Sir George 
sat for Berkshire. Augusta has got no moncy, but I have not been 
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placed under the disagreeable necessity of looking out for a rich wife. 
I believe we shall be married about the end of August. As the 
ceremony will take place down at Brayboro’, I fear that I cannot 
expect that you or Patience and Clarissa should come so far. Pray 
tell them my news, with my best love. 
“Yours, most grateful for all your long kindness, 
‘NatpH NEWTON. 


*‘T am very sorry that you should have been troubled by letters 
from Mr. Neefit. The matter has been arranged at last.” 


The letter when done was very simple, but it took him some time, 
and much consideration. Should he or should he not allude to his 
former loves? It was certainly much easier to write his letter with- 
out any such allusion, and he did so. 

About a week after this Sir Thomas went home to Fulham, and 
took the letter with him. ‘ Clary,” he said, taking his youngest 
daughter affectionately by the waist, when he found himself alone 
with her. ‘I’ve got a piece of news for you.” 

‘*Tor me, papa ?” 

“Well, for all of us. Somebody is going to be married. Who do 
you think it is?” 

**Not Ralph Newton ?”’ said Clarissa, with a little start. 

** Yes, Ralph Newton.” 

** How quick he arranges things!” said Clarissa. There was some 
little emotion, just a quiver, and a quick rush of blood into her cheeks, 
which, however, left them just as quickly. 

“* Yes ;—he is quick.” 

*‘ Who is it, papa?” 

*“*A very proper sort of person,—the daughter of a Berkshire 
baronet.” 

«But what is her name ?” 

* Augusta Eardham.” 

« Augusta Eardham. I hope he'll be happy, papa. We've known 
him a long time.” 

“T think he will be happy ;—what people call happy. He is not 
gifted,—or cursed, as it may be,—with fine feelings, and is what 
perhaps may be called thick-skinned ; but he will love his own wife 
and children. I don’t think he will be a spendthrift now that he has 
plenty to spend, and he is not subject to what the world calls vices. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he becomes a prosperous and most respectable 
country gentleman, and quite a model to his neighbours.” 

*¢Tt doesn’t scem to matter much ;—does it?” said Clarissa, when 
she told the story to Mary and Patience. 

** What doesn’t matter?” asked Mary. 

‘¢‘ Whether a man cares for the girl he’s going to marry, or docsn’t 
care at all. Ralph Newton cannot care very much for Miss Eardham.” 
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“T think it matters very much,” said Mary. 

** Perhaps, after all, he'll be just as fond of his wife, in a way, as 
though he had been making love to her,—oh, for years,” said Clarissa. 
This was nearly all that was said at the villa, though, no doubt, poor 
Clary had many thoughts on the matter, in her solitary rambles along 
the river. That picture of the youth, as he lay upon the lawn, looking 
up into her eyes, and telling her that she was dear to him, could not 
easily be effaced from her memory. Sir Thomas before this had 
written his congratulations to Ralph. They had been very short, 
and in them no allusion had been made to the young ladies at Popham 
Villa. 

In the meantime Ralph was as happy as the day was long, and 
delighted with his lot in life. For some weeks previous to his offer 
he. had been aware that Lady Eardham had been angling for him as 
for a fish, that he had been as a prey to her and to her daughter, and 
that it behoved him to amuse himself without really taking the hook 
between his gills. He had taken the hook, and now had totally 
forgotten all those former notions of his in regard to a prey, and 
a fish, and a mercenary old harridan of a mother. He had no sooner 
been kissed all round by the women, and paternally blessed by Sir 
George, than he thought that he had exercised a sound judgment, 
and had with true wisdom arranged to ally himself with just the 
woman most fit to be his wife, and the future mistress of Newton 
Priory. He was proud, indeed, of his success, when he read the 
paragraph in the “Morning Post,” announcing as a fact that the 
alliance had been arranged, and was again able to walk about among 
his comrades as one of those who make circumstances subject to 
them, rather than become subject to circumstances. His comrades, 
no doubt, saw the matter in another light. ‘By Jove,” said Pretty 
Poll at his club, ‘“there’s Newton been and got caught by old 
Eardham after all. The girl has been running ten years, and been 
hawked about like a second-class race-horse.” 

“Yes, poor fellow,” said Captain Fooks. ‘‘Neefit has done that 
for him. Ralph for a while was so knocked off his pins by the 
breeches-maker, that he didn’t know where to look for shelter.”’ 

Whether marriages should be made in heaven or on earth, must be 
a matter of doubt to observers ;—whether, that is, men and women 
are best married by chance, which I take to be the real fashion of 
heaven-made marriages; or should be brought into that close link 
and loving bondage to each other by thought, selection, and decision. 
That the heavenly mode prevails the oftenest there can hardly be a 
doubt. It takes years to make a friendship; but a marriage may be 
settled in a week,—in an hour. If you desire to go into partnership 
with a man in business, it is an essential necessity that you should 
know your partner; that he be honest,—or dishonest, if such be your 
own tendcency,—industrious, instructed in the skill required, and of 
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habits of life fit for the work to be done. But into partnerships 
for life,—of a kind much closer than any business partnership,—men 
rush without any preliminary inquiries. Some investigation and 
anxiety as to means there may be, though in this respect the ordinary 
parlance of the world endows men with more caution, or accuses them 
of more greed than they really possess. But in other respects every- 
thing is taken for granted. Let the woman, if possible, be pretty ;— 
or if not pretty, let her have style. Let the man, if possible, not be 
a fool; or if a fool, let him not show his folly too plainly. As for 
knowledge of character, none is possessed, and none is wanted. The 
young people mect each other in their holiday dresses, on holiday 
occasions, amidst holiday pleasures,—and the thing is arranged. 
Such matches may be said to be heaven-made. 

It is a fair question whether they do not answer better than those 
which have less of chance,—or less of heaven,—in their manu- 
facture. If it be needful that a man ond woman take five years to 
learn whether they will suit each other as husband and wife, and that 
then, at the end of the five years, they find that they will not suit, 
the freshness of the flower would be gone before it could be worn in 
the button-hole. There are some leaps which you must take in 
the dark, if you mean to jump at all. We can all understand well 
that a wise man should stand on the brink and hesitate; but we can 
understand also that a very wise man should declare to himsclf that 
with no possible amount of hesitation could certainty be achieved. 
Let him take the jump or noé take it,—but Iect him not presume to 
think that he can so jump as to land himself in certain bliss. It is 
clearly God’s intention that men and women should live together, 
and therefore let the leap in the dark be made. 

No doubt there had been very much of heaven in Ralph Newton’s 
last choice. It may be acknowledged that in licu of choosing at all, 
he had. left the matter altogether to heaven. Some attempt he had 
made at choosing,—in reference to Mary Bonner; but he had found 
the attempt simply to be troublesome and futile. He had spoken 
soft, loving words to Clarissa, because she herself had been soft and 
lovable. Nature had spoken,—as she does when the birds sing to 
each other. Then, again, while suffering under pecuniary distress he 
had endeavoured to make himself believe that Polly Necfit was just 
the wife for him. Then, amidst the glories of his emancipation from 
thraldom, he had scen Mary Bonner,—and had actually, after a 
fashion, made a choice for himself. His choice had brought upon 
him nothing but disgrace and trouble. Now he had succumbed at the 
bidding of heaven and Lady Eardham, and he was about to be pro- 
vided with a wife exactly suited for him. It may be said at the same 
time that Augusta Eardham was cqually lucky. She also had gotten 
all that she ought to have wanted, had she known what to want. 
They were both of them incapable of what men and women call love 
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when they speak of love as a passion linked with romance. And in 
one sense they were cold-hearted. Neither of them was endowed 
with the privilege of pining because another person had perished. 
But each of them was able to love a mate, when assured that that 
mate must continue to be mate, unless separation should come by 
domestic earthquake. They had hearts enough for paternal and 
maternal duties, and would probably agree in thinking that any geese 
which Providence might send them were veritable swans. Bickerings 
there might be, but they would be bickerings without effect; and 
Ralph Newton, of Newton, would probably so live with this wife of 
his bosom, that they, too, might lie at last pleasantly together in 
the family vault, with the record of their homely viriues visible to the 
survivors of the parish on the same tombstone. The means by 
which each of them would have arrived at these blessings would not 
redound to the eredit of citer; but the blessings would be there, 
and it may be said of their marriage, as of many such marriages, 
that it was made in heaven, and was heavenly. 

The marriage was to take place carly in September, and the first 
week in August was passed by Sir George and Lady EKardham and 
their two younger daughtcrs at Newton Priory. On the 14th Ralph 
was to be allowed to run down to the moors just for one week, and 
then he was to be back, passing between Newton and Brayboro’, 
signing deeds and settlements, preparing for their wedding tour, and 
obedient in all things to Eardham influences. It did oceur to him that 
it would be proper that he should go down to Fulham to see his old 
friends once before his marriage ; but he felt that such a visit would 
be to himself very unpleasant, and therefore he assured himself, and 
moreover made himself believe, that, if he abstained from the visit, 
he would abstain because it would be unpleasant to them. He did 
abstain. But he did call at the chambers in Southampton Buildings ; 
he called, however, at an hour in which he knew that Sir Thomas 
would not be visible, and made no second pressing request to Stemm 
for the privilege of entrance. 

He had great pride in showing his house and park and ‘estate to 
the Eardhams, and had some delicious rambles with his Augusta 
through the shrubberies and down by the little brook. Ralph had an 
enjoyment in the prettiness of nature, and Augusta was clever 
enough to simulate the fecling. He was a litile annoyed, perhaps, 
when he found that the beauty of her morning dresses did not admit 
of her sitting upon the grass or leaning against gates, and once 
expressed an opinion that she necd not be so particular about her 
gloves in this the hour of their billing and cooing. Augusta alto- 
gether declincd to remove her gloves in a place swarming, as she 
said, with midges, or to undergo any kind of embrace while adorned 
with that sweetest of all hats, which had been purchased for his 
especial delight. But in other respects she was good humoured, and. 
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tried to pleasc him. She learned the names of all his horses, and 
was beginning to remember those of his tenants. She smiled upon 
Gregory, and behaved with a pretty decorum when the young parson 
showed her his church. Altogether her behaviour was much better 
than might have been expected from the training to which she had 
been subjected during her seven seasons in London. Lord Polperrow 
wronged her greatly when he said that she had been “ running” 
for ten years. 

There was a little embarrassment in Ralph’s first interview with 
Gregory. He had given his brother notice of his engagement by 
letter as soon as he had been accepted, feeling that any annoyance 
coming to him, might be lessened in that way. Unfortunately he 
had spoken to his brother in what he now felt to have been exagge- 
rated terms of his passion for Mary Bonner, and he himself was 
aware that that malady had been quickly cured. ‘I suppose the 
news startled you?” he had said, with a forced laugh, as soon as he 
met his brother. 

“© Well ;—yes, a little. I did not know that you were so intimate 
with them.” 

*‘ The truth is, I had thought a deal about the matter, and I had 
come to sce how essential it was for the interests of us all that I 
shonld marry into our own set. The moment I saw Augusta I felt 
that she was exactly the girl to make me happy. She is very hand- 
some. Don’t you think so?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘‘ And then she has just the style which, after all, does go so far. 
There’s nothing dowdy about her. A dowdy woman would have 
killed me. She attracted me from the first moment; and, by Jove, 
old fellow, I can assure you it was mutual. I am the happiest 
fellow alive, and = don’t think there is anything I envy anybody.” 
In all this Ralpk believed that he was speaking the simple truth. 

“‘T hope you'll be happy, with all my heart,” said Gregory. 

“Tam sure I shall ;—and so will you if you will ask that little 
puss once again. I believe in my heart she loves you.” Gregory, 
though he had been informed of his brother’s passion for Mary, had 
never been told of that other passion for Clarissa ; and Ralph could 
therefore speak of ground for hope in that direction without uncom- 
fortable twinges. 

There did occur during this fortnight one or two little matters, 
just sufficiently laden with care to ruffle the rose-leaves of our hero’s 
couch. Lady Eardham thought that both the dining-room and 
drawing-room should be re-furnished, that a bow-window should be 
thrown out to the breakfast-parlour, and that a raised conservatory 
should be constructed into which Augusta’s own morning sitting- 
room up-stairs might be made to open. Ralph gave way about the 
furniture with a good grace, but he thought that the bow-window 
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would disfigure the house, and suggested that the raised conservatory 
would cost money. Augusta thought the bow-window was the very 
thing for the house, and Lady Eardham knew as a fact that a similar 
conservatory,—the sweetest thing in the world,—which she had seen 
at Lord Rosebud’s had cost almost absolutely nothing. And if any- 
thing was well-known in gardening it was this, that the erection of 
such conservatories was a positive saving ir garden expenses. The 
men worked under cover during the rainy days, and the hot-water 
served for domestic as well as horticultural purposes. There was 
some debate and a little heat, and the matter was at last referred to 
Sir George. He voted against Ralph on both points, and the orders 
were given. 

Then there was the more important question of the settlements. 
Of course there were to be settlements, in the arrangement of which 
Ralph was to give everything and to get nothing. With high-handed 
magnanimity he had declared that he wanted no money, and there- 
fore the trifle which would have been adjudged to be due to Gus was 
retained to help her as yet less fortunate sisters. In truth Marma- 
duke at this time was so expensive that Sir George was obliged to be 
a little hard. Why, however, he should have demanded out of such 
a property as that of Newton a jointure of £4,000 a year, with a 
house to be found either in town or country as the widow might 
desire, on behalf of a penniless girl, no one acting in the Newton 
interest could understand, unless Sir George might have thought 
that the sum to be ultimately obtained might depend in some degree 
on that demanded. Had he known Mr. Carey he would probably 
not have subjected himself to the rebuke which he received. 

Ralph, when the sum was first named to him by Sir George’s 
lawyer, who came down purposely to Newton, looked very blank, and 
said that he had not anticipated any arrangement so destructive to 
the property. The lawycr pointed out that there was unfortunately no 
dowager’s house provided ; that the property would not be destroyed 
as the dower would only be an annuity ; that ladics now were more 
liberally treated in this matter than formerly ;—and that the suggestion 
was quite the usual thing. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I mean my daughter 
to be starved ?”’ said Sir George, upon whom gout was then coming. 
Ralph plucked up spirit and answered him. ‘Nor do I intend that 
your daughter, sir, should be starved.” ‘ Dear Ralph, do be liberal 
to the dear girl,” said Lady Eardham afterwards, caressing our hero 
in the solitude of her bed-room. Mr. Carey, however, arranged the 
whole matter very quickly. The dower must be £2,000, out of which 
the widow must find her own house. Sir George must be well aware, 
said Mr. Carey, that the demand made was preposterous. Sir George 
said one or two very nasty things ; but the dower as fixed by Mr. 
Carey was accepted, and then everything smiled again. 

When the Eardhams were leaving Newton the parting between 
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Augusta and her lover was quite pretty. ‘Dear Gus,” he said, 
“when next I am here, you will be my own, own wife,” and he 
kissed her. ‘Dear Ralph,” she said, ‘when next I am here, you 
will be my own, own husband,” and kissed him; “ but we have 
Como, and Florence, and Rome, and Naples to do before that ;—and 
won't that be nice?” 

‘* It will be very nice to be anywhere with you,” said the lover. 

«And mind you have your coat made just as I told you,” said 
Augusta. So they parted. 

Early in September they were married with great éclat at Bray- 
boro’, and Lady Eardham spared nothing on the occasion. It was her 
first maternal triumph, and all the country round was made to know 
of her success. The Newtons had been at Newton for—she did not 
know how many hundred years. In her zeal she declared that the 
estate had been in the same hands from long before the Conquest. 
*¢‘ There’s no title,” she said to her intimate friend, Lady Wiggham, 
“but there’s that which is better than a title. We're mushrooms to 
the Newtons, you know. We only came into Berkshire in the reign 
of Henry VIII.” As the Wigghams had only come into Buckingham- 
shire in the reign of George IV., Lady Wiggham, had she known the 
facts, would probably have reminded her dear friend that the Eard- 
hams had in truth first been heard of in those parts in the time of 
Queen Anne,—the original Eardham having made his moncy in 
following Marlborough’s army. But Lady Wiggham had not studied 
the history of the county gentry. The wedding went off very well, 
and the bride and bridegroom were bowled away to the nearest 
station with four grey post-horses from Reading in a manner that 
was truly delightful to Lady Eardham’s motherly feelings. 

And with the same grey horses shall the happy bride and bride- 
groom be bowled out of our sight also. The writer of this story 
feels that some apology is duc to his readers for having endeavoured 
to entertain them so long with the adventures of one of whom it 
certainly cainot be said that he was fit to be delineated as a hero. It 
is thought by many critics that in the pictures of imaginary life which 
novelists produce for the amusement, and possibly for the instruction 
of their readers, none should be put upon the canvas but the very 
good, who by their noble thovshts and deeds may lead others to 
nobility, or the very bad, who by their declared wickedness will 
make iniquity hideous. How eczn it be worth one’s while, such 
critics will say,—the writer here speaks of all critical readers, and 
not of professional critics,—how can it be worth our while to waste 
our imaginations, our sympathies, and our time upon such a one as 
Ralph, the heir of the Newton property ? The writer, acknowledging 
the force of these objections, and confessing that his young heroes of 
romance are but seldom heroic, makes his apology as follows. 

The reader of a novel,—who has doubtless taken the volume up 
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simply for amusement, and who would probably lay it down did he 
suspect that instruction, like a snake in the grass, like physic bencath 
the sugar, was to be imposed upon him,—requires from his author 
chiefly this, that he shall be amused by a narrative in which elevated 
sentiment prevails, and gratified by being made to feel that the 
elevated sentiments described are exactly his own. When the heroine 
is nobly true to her lover, to her friend, or to her duty, through all 
persecution, the girl who reads declares to herself that she also would 
have been a Jeannie Deans had Fate and Fortune given her an Effie 
as a sister, The bald-headed old lawyer,—for bald-headed old 
lawyers do read novels,—who interests himself in the high-minded, 
self-devoting chivalry of a Colonel Newcombe, believes he would 
have acted as did the Colonel had he been so tried. What youth 
in his imagination cannot be as brave, and as loving, though as 
hopeless in his love, as Harry Esmond? Alas, no one will wish to 
be as was Ralph Newton! But for one Harry Esmond, there are 
fifty Ralph Newtons,—five hundred and fifty of them; and the very 
youth whose bosom glows with admiration as he reads of Harry,— 
who exults in the idea that as Harry did, so would he have done,— 
lives as Ralph lived, is less noble, less persistent, less of a man even 
than was Ralph Newton. 

It is the test of a novel writer’s art that he conceals his snake-in- 
the-grass ; but the reader may be sure that it is always there. No 
man or woman with a conscience,—no man or woman with intellect 
suflicient to produce amusement, can go on from year to year spin- 
ning stories without the desire of teaching; with no ambition of 
influencing readers for their good. Gentle readers, the physic is 
always beneath the sugar, hidden or unhidden. In writing novels 
we novelists preach to you from our pulpits, and are keenly anxious 
that our sermons shall not be incflicacious. Inefficacious they are 
not, unless they be too badly preached to obtain attention. Injurious 
they will be unless the lessons taught be good lessons. 

What a world this would be if every man were a Harry Esmond, 
or every woman a Jeannie Deans! But then again, what a world if 
every woman were a Beckie Sharp and every man a Varney or a 
Barry Lyndon! Of Varneys and Harry Esmonds there are very few. 
Human nature, such as it is, docs not often produce them. The 
portraits of such virtues and such vices serve no doubt to emulate and 
to deter. But are no other portraits necessary? Should we not be 
taught to see the men and women among whom we really live,—men 
and women such as we are ourselves,—in order that we should know 
what are the exact failings which oppress ourselves, and thus learn 
to hate, arid if possible to avoid in life the faults of character which 
in life are hardly visible, but which in portraiture of life can be made 
to be so transparent. 

Ralph Newton did nothing, gentle reader, which would have caused 
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thee greatly to grieve for him, nothing certainly which would have 
caused thee to repudiate him, had he been thy brother. And 
gentlest, sweetest reader, had he come to thee as thy lover, with 
sufficient protest of love, and with all his history written in his hand, 
would that have caused thee to reject his suit? Had he been thy 
neighbour, thou well-to-do reader, with a house in the country, 
would he not have been welcome to thy table? Wouldst thou have 
avoided him at his club, thou reader from the West-end? Has he 
not settled himself respectably, thou grey-haired, novel-reading pater- 
familias, thou materfamilias, with daughters of thine own to be mar- 
ried? In life would he have been held to have disgraced himself, 
—except in the very moment in which he seemed to be in danger ? 
Nevertheless, the faults of a Ralph Newton, and not the vices of a 
Varney or a Barry Lyndon are the evils against which men should 
in these days be taught to guard themselves ;—which women also 
should be made to hate. Such is the writer's apology for his very 
indifferent hero, Ralph the Heir. 


_—_——- 


CHAPTER LVII. 
CLARISSA’S FATE. 


N the following October, while Newton of Newton and his bride 
were making themselves happy amidst the glorics of Florence, 
she with her finery from Paris, and he with a newly-acquired taste 
for Michael Angelo and the fine arts generally, Gregory the parson 
again went up to London. He had, of course, “ assisted” at his 
brother’s marriage,—in which the heavy burden of the ceremony was 
imposed on the shoulders of a venerable dean, who was related to 
Lady Eardham,—and had since that time been all alone at his par- 
sonage. Occasionally he had heard of the Underwoods from Ralph 
Newton of Beamingham, whose wedding had been postponed till 
Beamingham Hall had been made fit for its mistress ; and from what 
he had heard Gregory was induced,—hardly to hope,—but to dream 
it to be possible that even yet he might prevail in love. An idea had 
grown upon him, springing from various sources, that Clarissa had 
not been indifferent to his brother, and that this fecling on her part 
had marred, and must continue to mar, his own happiness. He 
never believed that there had been fault on his brother’s part; but 
still, if Clarissa had been so wounded,—he could hardly hope,—and 
perhaps should not even wish,—that she would consent to share with 
him his parsonage in the close neighbourhood of his brother’s house. 
During all that September he told himself that the thing should be 
over, and he began to teach himself,—to try to teach himself,—that 
celibacy was the state in which a clergyman might best live and do 
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his duty. But the lesson had not gone far with him before he shook 
himself, and determined that he would try yet once again. If there 
had been such a wound, why should not the wound be cured? Cla- 
rissa was at any rate true. She would not falsciy promise him a 
heart, when it was beyond her power to give it. In October, there- 
fore, he went again up to London. 

The cases for packing the books had not even yet been made, and 
Sir Thomas was found in Southampton Buildings. The first words 
had, of course, reference to the absent Squire. The squire of one’s 
parish, the head of one’s family, and one’s elder brother, when the 
three are united in the same personage, will become important to one, 
even though the personage himself be not heroic. Ralph had written 
home twice, and everything was prospering with him. Sir Thomas, 
who had become tired of his late ward, and who had thought worse 
of the Eardham marriage than the thing deserved, was indifferent to 
the joys of the Italian honeymoon. ‘They'll do very well, no 
doubt,” said Sir Thomas. ‘I was delighted to learn that Augusta 
bore her journey so well,” said Gregory. ‘‘ Augustas always do bear 
their journeys well,” said Sir Thomas ; ‘‘ though sometimes, I fancy, 
they find the days a little too long.” 

But his tone was very different when Gregory asked his leave to 
make one more attempt at Popham Villa. ‘‘I only hope you may 
succeed,—for her sake, as well as for your own,” said Sir Thomas. 
But when he was asked as to the parson’s chance of success, he 
declared that he could say nothing. ‘She is changed, I think, from 
what she used to be,—is more thoughtful, perhaps, and less giddy. 
It may be that such change will turn her towards you.” ‘I would 
not have her changed in anything,” said Gregory,—“ except in her 
feclings towards myself.” 

He had been there twice or thrice before he found what he thought 
to be an opportunity fit for the work that he had on hand. And yet 
both Patience and Mary did for him and for her all that they knew 
how to do. But in such a matter it is so hard to act without seem- 
ing to act! She who can maneeuvre on such a ficld without display- 
ing her manceuvres is indeed a general! No man need ever attempt 
the execution of a task so delicate. Mary and Patience put their 
heads together, and resolved that they would say nothing. Nor did 
they manifestly take steps to leave the two alone together. It was a 
question with them, especially with Patience, whether the lover had, 
not come too soon. 

But Clarissa at last attacked her sister. ‘** Patience,” she sail, 
**why do you not speak to me?” 

“* Not speak to you, Clary ?” 

“‘Not a word,—about that which is always on my mind. You 
have not mentioned Ralph Newton's name once since his marriage.” 
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‘“‘T have thought it better not to mention it. Why should I men- 
tion it?” 

‘“<Tf you think that it would pain me, you are mistaken. It pains 
me more that you should think that I could not bear it. He was 
welcome to his wife.” 

‘“‘T know you wish him well, Clary.” 

‘Well! Oh, yes, I wish him well. No doubt he will be happy 
with her. She is fit for him, and I was not. He did quite right.” 

‘* He is not half so good as his brother,” said Patience. 

“‘ Certainly he is not so good as his brother. Men, of course, will 
be different. But it is not always the best man that one likes the 
best. It ought to be so, perhaps.” 

“T know which I like the best,” said Patience. ‘Oh, Clary, if 
you could but bring yourself to love him.” 

. “How is one to change like that? And I do not know that he 
cares for me now.” 

«* Ah ;—TI think he cares for you.” 

** Why should he? Is a man to be sacrificed for always because 
a girl will not take him? His heart is changed. He takes care to 
show me so when he comes here. I am glad that it should be 
changed. Dear Patty, if papa would but come and live at home, I 
should want nothing else.” 

*¢T want something else,” said Paticnce. 

“I want nothing but that you should love me;—and that papa 
should be with us. But, Patty, do not make me fecl that you are 
afraid to speak to me.” 

On the day following Gregory was again at Fulham, and he had 
come thither fully determined that he would now for the last time ask 
that question, on the answer to which, as it now seemed to him, all 
his future happiness must depend. He had told himself that he would 
shake off this too human longing for a sweet face to be ever present 
with him at his board, for a sweet heart to cherish him with its love, 
for a dear head to lie upon his bosom. But he had owned to himself 
that it could not be shaken off, and having so owned, was more sick 
than ever with desire. Mary and Clarissa were both out when he 
arrived, and he was closcted for a while with Patience. ‘ How tired 
you must be of seeing me,” he said. 

“Tired of seeing you? Ohno!” 

“TI feel myself to be going about like a phantom, and I am 
ashamed of myself. My brother is successful and happy, and has all 
that he desires.” 

‘“‘He is easily satisfied,” said Patience, with something of sarcasm 
in her voice. 

*¢ And my cousin Ralph is happy and triumphant. I ought not to 
pine, but in truth I am so weak that I am always pining. Tell mo 
at once,—is there a chance for me?” 
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Did it oceur to him to think that she to whom he was speaking, 
ever asked herself why it was not given to her to have even a 
hope of that joy for which he was craving? Did she ever pine 
because, when others were mating round her, flying off in pairs to 
their warm mutual nests, there came to her no such question of 
mating and flying off to love and happiness? If there was such 
pining, it was all inward, hidden from her friends so that their mirth 
should not be lessened by her want of mirth, not expressed cither by 
her eye or mouth because she knew that on the expression of her 
face depended somewhat of the comfort of those who loved her. A 
homely brow, and plain features, and locks of hair that have not been 
combed by Love’s attendant nymphs into soft and winning tresses, 
seems to tell us that Love is not wanted by the bosom that owns 
them. We teach oursclves to regard such a one, let her be ever so 
good, with ever so swect temper, ever so gencrous in heart, ever so 
affectionate among her fricnds, as separated alike from the perils and 
the privileges of that passion without which they who are blessed 
or banned with beauty would regard life but as a charred and muti- 
lated existence. It is as though we should believe that passion 
springs from the rind, which is fair or foul to the eye, and not in the 
heart, which is often fairest, freshest, and most free, when the skin 
is dark and the cheeks are rough. This young parson expected Patience 
to sympathise with him, to grect for him, to aid him if there might 
be aid, and to understand that for him the world would be blank and 
wretched unless he could get for himsclf a soft sweet mate to sing 
when he sang, and to wail when he wailed. The only mate that 
Patience had was this very girl that was to be thus taken from her. 
But she did sympathise with him, did grect for him, did give him all 
her aid. Knowing what she was herself and how God had formed 
her, she had learned to bury self absolutely and to take all her 
earthly joy from the joys of others. Shall it not come to pass that, 
hereafter, she too shall have a lover among the cherubim? ‘ What 
can I say to you?” replied Patience to the young man’s carnest 
entreaty. ‘If she were mine to give, I would give her to you 
instantly.” 

“Then you think there is no chance. If I thought that, why 
should I trouble her again ?” 

*T do not say so. Do you not know, Mr. Newton, that in such 
matters even sisters can hardly tell their thoughts to cach other? 
How can they when they do not even know their own wishes ?” 

‘*She does not hate me then?” 

“Hate you! no;—she does not hate you. But there are so 
many degrees between hating and that kind of love which you want 
from her! You may be sure of this, that she so esteems you that 
your persistence cannot lessen you in her regard.” 

He was still pleading his case with the elder sister,—very use- 
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lessly indeed, as he was aware; but having fallen on the subject of 
his love it was impossible for him to change it for any other,—when 
Clarissa came into the room swinging her hat in her hand. She had 
been over at Miss Spooncr’s house and was full of Miss Spooner’s 
woes and complaints. As soon as she had shaken hands with her 
lover and spoken the few words of courtesy which the meeting 
demanded of her, she threw herself into the affairs of Miss Spooner 
as though they were of vital interest. ‘She is determined to be 
unhappy, Patty, and it is no use trying to make her not so. She says 
that Jane robs her, which I don’t believe is true, and that Sarah has a 
lover,—and why shouldn’t Sarah have a lover? But as for curing 
her grievances, it would be the cruellest thing in the world. She 
lives upon her grievances. Something has happened to the chimney- 
pot, and the landlord hasn’t sent a mason. She is revelling in her 
chimney-pot.” 

** Poor dear Miss Spooncr,” said Patience, getting up and leaving 


the room as though it were her duty to’ look at once after her old 


friend in the midst of these troubles. 

Clarissa had not intended this. ‘‘ She’s asleep now,” said Clarissa. 
But Patience went all the same. It might be that Miss Spooner 
would require to be watched in her slumbers. When Patience was 
gone Gregory Newton got up from his seat and walked to the 
window. He stood there for what seemed to be an endless number 
of seconds before he returned, and Clarissa had time to determine 
that she would escape. ‘I told Mary that I would go to her,” she 
said, “you won’t mind bcing left alone for a few minutes, Mr. 
Newton.” 

** Do not go just now, Clarissa.” 

“Only that I said I would,” she answered, pleading that she 
must keep a promise which she had never made. 

‘‘Mary can spare you,—and I cannot. Mary is staying with you, 
and I shall be gone,—almost immediately. I go back to Newton 
to-morrow, and who can say when I shall see you again?” 

‘You will be coming up to London, of course.” 

«¢T am here nowat any rate,” he said smiling, “ and will take what 
advantage of it I can. It is the old story, Clarissa ;—so old that I 
know you must be sick of it.” 

“¢TIf you think so, you should not tell it again.” 

“Do not be ill-natured to me. I don’t know why it is but a man 
gets to be ashamed of himsclf, as though he were doing something 
mean and paltry, when he loves with persistence, as Ido.” Had it 
been possible that she should give him so much encouragement she 
would have told him that the mean man, and paltry, was he who 
could love or pretend to love with no capacity for persistency. She 
could not fail to draw a comparison between him and his brother, in 
which there was so much of meanncss on the part of him who had at 
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one time been as a god to her, and so much nobility in him to whom 
she was and ever had been as a goddess. ‘I suppose a man should 
take an answer and have done with it,’ he continued. ‘* But how is 
a man to have done with it, when his heart remains the same?” 

‘¢A man should master his heart.” 

“‘T am, then, to understand that that which you have said so often 
before must be said again?” He had never knelt to her, and he did 
not kneel now; but he leaned over her so that she hardly knew 
whether he was on his knees or still seated on his chair. And she 
herself, though she answered him briskly,—almost with impertinence, 
—was so little mistress of herself that she knew not what she said. 
She would take him now,—if only she knew how to take him with- 
out disgracing herself in her own estimation. ‘Dear Clary, think 
of it. Try to love me. I need not tell you again how true is my 
love for you.” He had hold of her hand, and she did not withdraw 
it, and he ought to have known that the battle was won. But he 
knew nothing. He hardly knew that her hand was in his. “Clary, 
you are all the world to me. Must I go back heart-laden, but empty- 
handed, with no comfort ?”’ 

“‘Tf you knew all!” she said, rising suddenly from her chair. 

*¢ All what ?” 

“If you knew all, you would not take me though I offered myself.” 
He stood staring at her, not at all comprehending her words, and she 
perceived in the midst of her distress that it was needful that she 
should explain herself. ‘I have loved Ralph always ;—yes, your 
brother.” 

‘And he?” 

“T will not accuse him in anything. He is married now, and it 
is past.” 

‘¢ And you can never love again?” 

** Who would take such a heart as that? It would not be worth 
the giving or worth the taking. Oh—howI loved him!” Then he 
left her side, and went back to the window, while she sank back upon 
her chair, and, burying her face in her hands, gave way to tears and 
sobs. He stood there perhaps for a minute, and then returning to 
licr, so gently that she did not hear him, he did kneel at her side. 
He knelt, and putting his hand upon her arm, he kissed the sleeve of 
her gown. ‘ You had better go from me now,” she said, amidst her 
sobs. 

“‘T will never go from you again,” he answered. ‘God’s mercy 
can cure also that wound, and I will be his minister in healing it. 
Clarissa, I am so glad that you have told me all. Looking back I can 
understand it now. I once thought that it was so.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘yes; it was so.” 

Gradually one hand of hers fell into his, and though no word of 
acceptance kad been spoken he knew that he was at last accepted. 
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‘My own Clary,” he said. ‘I may call you my own?” There was 
no answer, but he knew that it was so. ‘‘ Nothing shall be done to 
trouble you ;—nothing shall be said to press you. You may be sure 
of this, if it be good to be loved,—that no woman was ever loved 
more tenderly than you are.” 

**T do know it,” she said, through her tears. 

Then he rose and stood again at the window, looking out upon the 
lawn and the river. She was still weeping, but he hardly heeded her 
tears. It was better for her that she should weep than restrain them. 
And, as to himself and his own feelings,—he tried to question himself, 
whether, in truth, was he less happy in this great possession, which 
he had at last gained, becattse his brother had for a while interfered 
with him in gaining it? That she would be as true to him now, as 
tender and as loving, as though Ralph had never crossed her path, he 
did not for a moment doubt. That she would be less sweet to him 
because her sweetness had been offered to another he would not 
admit to himself,—even though the question were asked. She would 
be all his own, and was she not the one thing in the world which he 
coveted? He did think that for such a one as his Clarissa he would 
be a better mate than would have been his brother, and he was sure 
that she herself would learn to know that it was so. He stood there 
long enough to resolve that this which had been told him should be 
no drawback upon his bliss. ‘‘ Clary,” he said, returning to her, “it 
is settled ?” She made him no answer. ‘My darling, I am as happy 
now as though Ralph had never seen your sweet face, or heard your 
dear voice. Look up at me once.” Slowly she looked up into his 
eyes, and then stood before him almost as a suppliant, and gave him 
her face to be kissed. So at last they became engaged as man and 
wife ;—though it may be doubted whether she spoke another word 
before he left the room. 

It was, however, quite understood that they were engaged; and, 
though he did not see Clarissa again, he received the congratulations 
both of Patience and Mary Bonner before he left the house ; and that 
very night succeeded in hunting down Sir Thomas, so that he might 
tell the father that the daughter had at last consented to become his 
wife. . 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
CONCLUSION. 


LARISSA had found it hard to change the object of her love, so 
hard, that for a time she had been unwilling even to make the 
effort ;—and she had been ashamed that those around her should 
think that she would make it; but when the thing was done, her 
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second hero was dearer to her than ever had been the first. He 
at least was true. With him there was no need of doubt. His 
assurances were not conveyed in words so light that they might 
menn much or little. This second lover was a lover, indeed, who 
thought no pains too great to show her that she was ever growing 
in his heart of hearts. For a while,—for a week or two,—she 
réstrained her tongue ; but when once she had accustomed herself to 
the coaxing kindness of her sister and her cousin, then her eloquence 
was loosened, and Gregory Newton was a god indeed. In the course 
of time she got a very pretty note from Ralph, congratulating her, as 
he also had congratulated Polly, and expressing a fear that he might 
not be home in time to be present at the wedding. Augusta was so 
fond of Rome that they did not mean to leave it till the late spring. 
Then, after a while, there came to her, also, a watch and chain, twice 
as costly as those given to Polly,—which, however, no persuasion 
from Gregory would ever induce Clarissa to wear. In after time 
Ralph never noticed that the trinkets were not worn. 

The winter at Popham Villa went on very mucn as other winters 
had gone, except that two of the girls living there were full of future 
hopes, and preparing for futyre cares, while the third occupied her 
heart and mind with the caits ind hopes ot the other two. Patience, 
however, had one other task in hand, « task upon the performance of 
which her future happiness much depended, and in respect to which 
she now ventured to hope for success. Wherever her future home 
might be, it would be terrible to her if her father would not consent 
to occupy it with her. It had been settled that both the marriages 
should take place early in April,—both on the same day, and, as a 
matter of course, the weddings would be celebrated at Fulham. 
Christmas had come and gone, and winter was going, before Sir 
Thomas had absolutely promised to renew that order for the making 
the packing-cases for his books, ‘‘ You won't go back, papa, after 
they are married,” Patience said to her father, carly in March, 

“If I do it shall not be for long.” 

“Not for a day, papa! Surely you will not Icave me alone ? 
There will be plenty of room now. The air of Fulham will be better 
for your work than those stuffy, dark, dingy lawyers’ chambers.” 

“My dear, all the work of my life that was worth doing was done 
in those stuffy, dingy rooms.” That was all that Sir Thomas said, 
but the accusation conveyed to him by his daughter’s words was very 
heavy. For years past he had sat intending to work, purposing to 
achieve a great task which he sct for himself, and had done—almost 
nothing. Might it be yet possible that that purer air of which Patty 
spoke should produce new energy, and lead to better results? The 
promise of it did at Icast produce new resolutions. It was impos- 
sible, as Patience had said, that his child should be left to dwell 
alone, while yet she had a father living. 


Conclusion. 
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“‘Stemm,” he said, “I told you to get some packing-cases made.” 

** Packing-cases, Sir Thomas ?” 

‘* Yes ;—packing-cases for the books. It was months ago. Are 
they ready ?” 

“No, Sir Thomas. They ain't ready.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Well, Sir Thomas ;—they ain’t; that’s all.” Then the order was 
repeated in a manner so formal, as to make Stemm understand that 
it was intended for a fact. ‘‘ You are going away from this; are 
you, Sir Thomas ?” 

‘“‘T believe that I shall give the chambers up altogether at mid- 
summer. At any rate, I mean to have the books packed at once.” 

“‘ Very well, Sir Thomas.” Then there was a pause, during which 
Stemm did not leave the room. Nor did Sir Thomas dismiss him, 
feeling that there might well be other things which would require 
discussion. ‘‘ And about me, Sir Thomas ?”’ said Stemm. 

“‘T have ben thinking about that, Stemm.” 

“So have I,-Sit Thomas,2—more Adr di:c37 

“You can come to Fulham’ = you like, —only you must not scold 
the maids.” 7 

«Very well, Sir Thoms,” guid eines with hardly any variation 
in his voice, but still with !ess“of'care upon his brow. 

‘‘ Mind, I will not have you ‘geolding them at the villa.” 

‘‘Not unless they deserve it, Sir Thomas,” said Stemm. Sir 
Thomas could say nothing further. For our own part we fear that 
the maidens at the villa will not be the better in conduct, as they 
certainly will not be more comfortable in their lives, in consequence 
of this change. 

And the books were moved in large packing-cases, not one of 
which had yet been opened when the two brides returned to Popham 
Villa after their wedding tours, to see Patience just for a day before 
they were taken to their new homes. Nevertheless, let us hope that 
the change of air and of scene may-tend to future -diligence, and 
that the magnus opus may yet be achicved. We have heard of 
editions of Aristophanes, of Polybius, of the Iliad, of Ovid, and what 
not, which have ever. becn forthcoming under the hands of notable 
scholars, who have grown grey amidst the renewed promises which 
have been given. And some of these works have come forth, belying 
the prophecies of incredulous friends. Let us B hope that the great 
Life of Bacon may yet be written. 
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